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press  “perks” 


Whenafidse 
imcovered  a  fraud, 
GNS  pirwided  the  fects 


"It  was  advertised  as  ..  .  ‘New  Breen, 
the  detergent  that  cleans  away  dirt  and 
grime. ' 

"But  the  real  mess  Breen  was  aimed  at 
cleaning  was  the  way  Americans  fake 
the  redemption  of  millions  of  coupons  a 
year. 

"New  Breen  itself  is  a  fake. 

"It  was  created  by  postal  inspectors 
more  than  a  year  ago." 

While  America  clips  grocery  coupons, 
coupon  fraud  clips  the  American  public 
to  the  tune  of  $200  million  a  year.  Dozens 
of  articles  have  been  written  on  coupon 
fraud.  But  when  Gannett  News  Service 
reporters  Ann  Devroy  and  Ralph  Soda 
visited  the  Nielsen  Clearing  House  in 
Clinton,  Iowa,  in  pursuit  of  their  story  on 
coupon  fraud,  the  director  of  coupon 
control  was  prompted  to  write:  “Their 
subsequent  story  was  the  most  balanced 
article  that  we  ...  in  the  industry  have 
witnessed  to  date.” 

In  recent  months, 

Gannett  News  1 

Service  has  ■  ^ 


made  news  itself  with  comprehensive 
reporting  from  12  state  capital  bureaus, 
enterprise  and  investigative  coverage 
from  expanded  national  and  regional  re¬ 
porting  staffs  in  its  Washington  bureau, 
and  an  extended  features  service  com¬ 
bining  member  newspaper  contributions 
with  a  customized  national  package. 

With  78*  newspapers  in  30  states  and 
U.S.  territories  from  the  Virgin  Islands  in 
the  Atlantic  to  Guam  in  the  Pacific, 
Gannett  knows  that  GNS  coverage  must 
have  diversity  as  well  as  depth. 

Yet,  there  are  no  "must-print”  stories 
on  the  GNS  wire.  Each  editor  is  free  to 
pick  and  choose  only  those  items  which 
are  useful  to  readers  in  his  or  her  com¬ 
munity. 

So,  whether  it’s  a  coupon  fraud  or 
welfare  fraud,  the  essentials  of  news  or 
the  elements  of  views,  GNS  is  there  to 
describe,  to  explain,  to  inform  readers 
wherever  and  however  they  live. 


Wilkes-Barre 
strike:  An 
in-depth  look 
(See  page  36) 


Gannett 


'Gannett  has  announced 
an  agreement  to  merge 
with  Combined  Commu¬ 
nications  Corporation, 
a  Phoenix-based  diversi¬ 
fied  media  company  with 
seven  television  stations, 
13  radio  stations,  two 
newspapers  and  outdoor 
advertising  facilities  in 
11  U.S.  states  and  in 
major  Canadian  cities. 


Phony  coupon  created  by 
postal  inspectors  to  spot 
fraudulent  redemption. 


The  1977  Major  Market  Index  shows  Seattle  reigns  #1  in  product 
consumption  of: 

Domestic  wines,  dining  out,  calculators,  record  players,  women’s  shavers, 
costume  jewelry,  beer  and  ale,  paperbacks,  backpacks,  lipstick,  cat  food, 
rods  and  tackle,  travelers’  checks,  TV  dinners,  powdered  sugar,  hot 
chocolate,  foreign  and  domestic  travel— and  a  whole  lot  more. 

Seattle’s  the  17th  largest  ADI  in  the  country— and  you  need  both 
newspapers  to  be  effective.  Here’s  why: 

The  one-day  reach  of  the  morning  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer— the 
P-I— is  368,000;  24%  of  all  the  adults  in  the  Seattle  ADI.  The  combined 
one-day  reach  of  the  morning  P-I  and  the  evening  Seattle  Times  is  665,000; 
43%  of  the  adults  in  the  Seattle  ADI? 

^^en  you  want  to  reach  Seattle. .  .MAKE  YOUR  FIRST  BUY 
THE  MORNING  P-I. 

Call  Marv  Larsen,  national  advertising  manager,  206/628-8233 
for  more  information  about  the  morning  P-I  and  the  growing  Seattle  market. 


Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

•Swire;  1977  Major  Market  Index  The  morning  newspaper  for  Washington  State. 
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Available  now! 

Hispanic  Beat,  the  first 
new  coiumn  covering 
the  biggest  uncovered 
story  of  our  time. 

The  U.S.  Hispanic  population  is  growing  so 
rapidly  that  by  next  year  it  will  be  our  largest 
minority  group.  The  U.S.  is  already  the  fifth 
largest  Spanish-speaking  nation  in  the  world. 

By  the  year  2000,  we  will  pass  Spain  and  be 
number  two,  just  behind  Mexico. 

An  honest-to-god  revolution  has  already 
begun.  Ready  or  not,  it's  directly  affecting 
your  readers  right  now  where  they  live  in  your 
town. 

It's  not  necessary  to  belabor  that  millions  of 
Hispanic  readers  are  important,  but  a  point 
often  overlooked  is  that  Hispanic  coverage  is 
important  to  all  Americans. 

Why  is  it  important?  Because  Hispanics  will  affect  the  next  election, 
the  kind  of  schools  we  have,  our  taxes,  international  relations,  transpor¬ 
tation,  Jobs— just  about  every  area  of  concern. 

And  it's  important  that  the  rest  of  America  begins  to  understand 
what's  troubling  the  Hispanic  community  so  we  don't  again  wake  up 
some  morning  to  find  our  cities  burning  because  our  society  failed  to 
even  recognize  the  legitimate  concerns  of  many  of  our  citizens. 

A  great  deal  of  legitimate  news  involving  Hispanics — Mexicans, 
Puerto  Ricans,  Cubans  and  South  Americans — now  goes  uncovered. 
It's  vital  that  this  change. 

Hispanic  Beat  by  Roger  Langley,  senior  editor  of  the  Hispanic- 
American  News  Service  in  Washin^on,  D.C.,  provides  this  important 
coverage  with  a  tightly-written,  twice-a-week  column.  It's  hard  news 
and  penetrating  analysis. 

Let's  look  at  some  more  facts.  The  median  age  for  Hispanic- 
Americans  is  20!  At  least  25  percent  are  below  the  poverty  level, 
two-thirds  live  in  cities  and  most  in  substandard  housing.  Pay  for 
working  Hispanics  is  lower  and  the  unemployment  rate  is  higher  than 
for  the  rest  of  the  population.  Now  add  into  this  equation  the  fact  that 
the  hottest  issue  in  the  barrios  today  is  police  brutality  towards  His¬ 
panics.  This  adds  up  to  millions  of  young,  idle  and  alienated  victims  of 
official  violence.  Should  we  be  concerned? 

A  wise  man  once  said:  “What  you  don't  know  CAN  hurt  you.”  Do 
your  readers  know  about  the  Hannigan  case  in  Arizona  and  why  it  has 
become  the  focal  point  for  expressing  a  growing  frustration  with  the 
system?  Would  their  sense  of  justice  be  outraged  by  what  happened  to 
Santos  Rodriguez  in  the  back  seat  of  a  Dallas  squad  car?  How  would 
they  react  to  the  Justice  Department's  decision  that  when  a  uniformed 
cop  handcuffed  and  shot  a  12-year-old  Chicano  in  the  head,  the  officer 
did  not  violate  the  boy's  civil  rights? 

Will  the  next  killing  of  a  kid  provide  the  same  kind  of  spark  in  the 
Hispanic  community  that  the  murder  of  Martin  Luther  King  did  in  the 
Black? 

But  there's  much  more  than  violence  to  know  about  Hispanics. 

Do  your  readers  know  that  many  Hispanic  leaders  say  President  Ford 
was  more  accessible  than  President  Carter?  Do  they  know  why  they  are 
going  to  be  asked  whether  or  not  they  are  Hispanic  on  the  next  census? 
Do  most  of  your  readers  realize  that  they  will  live  to  see  a  bilingual 
America? 

One  effective  way  to  begin  filling  the  Hispanic  news  gap  for  your 
readers  is  to  join  the  80  U.S.  newspapers  that  have  been  receiving  since 
January  I,  the  groundbreaking  new,  twice-a-week  column  Hispanic 
Beat.  The  author.  Roger  Lan^ey.  is  a  veteran  Washington  newspa¬ 
perman  who  has  written  for  the  N.Y.  News.  N.Y.  Post,  L.A.  Herald- 
Examiner,  Newsday,  Time,  United  Features  and  others.  He  helped 
start  the  Hispanic-American  News  Service  last  August. 

Act  now  and  begin  receiving  Hispanic  Beat.  650  sharply  honed  words 
of  news  and  analysis  on  Hispanic  issues  that  all  Americans  need  to 
know  about.  Write  or  call  today  for  free  samples.  Distributed  by  the 
Washington  Writers'  Syndicate.  Suite  758  National  Press  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  202-638-6971. 

^i^ingtyoa  writers’  syrdcatee 
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FEBRUARY 


8- 11 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  mid-winter  meeting, 

Aspen  Meadows  Hotel,  Aspen,  Colorado. 

9- 11 — Utah  Press  Association,  winter  convention.  Little  America  Motel, 

Salt  Lake  City. 

10- 11 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Augusta 

Hilton,  Augusta,  Ga. 

14-16 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association  Legal  Sym¬ 
posium,  Hyatt  House,  Los  Angeles. 

14 —  Education  Writers  Association,  news  workshop,  in  connection  with 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators  convention.  Super- 
dome,  New  Orleans. 

15- 17 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Lincoln  Plaza  Inn,  Oklahoma  City. 

15- 18 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Fairmount  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 

16 —  North  Carolina  Farm  Press,  Radio,  Tv  Institute,  Sheraton-Crabtree 
Motor  Inn,  Raleigh. 

16-18— Alabama  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Inn,  Mobile. 

18-20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18-20 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  production  confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

18-21 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation/ 
Mississippi  State  University,  "The  New  Rural  America".  Mississippi 
State.  Miss. 

18-21 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Seminar,  advertising/sales 
promotion  seminar.  Fiesta  Inn,  Tempe,  Arizona. 

21- 23 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  editorial  conference,  Opryland 

Hotel,  Nashville. 

22- 24 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Holiday  Inn.  Columbia. 

22-24 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Press  Institute,  Georgia  Center  for 

Continuing  Education.  Athens. 

22- 25 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Frederick, 

Frederick,  Md. 

23- 25 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Radisson  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

25- Mar.  3— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  International 

Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  newspaper  executive/marketing 
seminar.  Woodlands  Inn.  Houston,  Texas. 

26- 27 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  winter  meeting, 

Hyatt  Regency  Motel,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

MARCH 

1- 4 — UPl  Newspaper  Advisory  Board  meeting.  Registry  Resort  Hotel, 

Scottsdale.  Arizona. 

2- 4 — Mid-West  Circulation  Managers  Association,  annual  conference,  Ar¬ 

lington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 

2-4 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  and 
Classified  Telephone  Supervisors  Association,  Water  Tower  Hyatt 
House,  Chicago. 

4- 6 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Kutsher's  Country  Club, 

Monticello,  N.Y. 

5- 10 — Newspaper  Advertising  Co-operative  Network  (NACON),  Islandia 

Hyatt  House,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

8- 9 — National  News  Council.  One  Lincoln  Plaza,  New  York  City. 

9- 11 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  "Writing  for  the  Reader"  seminar,  Bel 

Air  Hilton,  St,  Louis. 

11- 13 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  annual  meeting,  St.  Anthony 

Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

14-16 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  of  the 
Year  2000  seminar,  Omni  Hotel.  Atlanta. 

14-16 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Circulation 
Seminar,  Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth. 

14-17 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Governmental  Affairs  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

18-21 — 16th  ANPA  Conference  for  Young  Newspaper  Men  &  Women,  Don 
CeSar  Beach  Resort  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg  Beach,  Fla. 

18- 21— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Circulation 

Promotion  Seminar,  Hyatt  O'Hare.  Chicago. 

19- 20 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  spring  board  of 

directors  meeting,  Peachtree  Plaza  Hotel.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

19-22— Inter-American  Press  Association,  mid-winter  board  of  directors, 
Hilton  Hotel,  Port-of-Spain.  Trinidad. 
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Our  list  of  T  / i 

national  and  ^  ^ 

regional  advertisers  Xv* 

reads  like  a  Who’s  Who  of 
the  country’s  best— some  90  top  '  f/ 

names  like  Procter  &  Gamble,  V 

Ralston  Purina.  Cutty  Sark,  Nestle, 
Philip  Morris,  Ford.  Folger’s,  Eastern 
Airlines,  TWA  and  Smirnoff.  PI  us  all  the 
best  St.  Louis  market  names,  too.  The 
brand  managers  and  agency  people 
who  placed  advertising  for  these  com¬ 
panies  will  tell  you  The  Third  Newspaper 
gets  results  for  one  reason:  it  is  well 
read.  In  fact,  a  series  of  independent 
research  studies— including  one  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Advertising  Research  Foundation— con¬ 
firm  our  high  and  intensive  readership. 


'y*\^  ^  ^  we’re  tops  in  circu- 

V  lation— now  a  total  of 

'  w  vK  28  suburban  papers  with 

VyATN  Ar  754,784*  (more  than  two 
I  y/j  si^cl  a  half  times  bigger 

than  the  evening  daily’s 
252, 198t  and  the  morning 
\  daily’s  271, 248t):  tops  in 

Af  food  lineage— over  five 

times  that  of  both  dailies  com- 
bined;  first  in  suburban  advertising: 
and  first  in  local  news  and  sports. 
Reserve  your  space  now  with  The  Third 
Newspaper.  And  fly  with  some  famous  names. 

*C  A  C.  Audit  9/30/78  for  27  Suburban  Newspapers.  709,934; 
plus  our  new  28th  newspaper,  The  Alton  Citizen,  44,850, 
Publisher  s  Statement  subject  to  C.A.C.  Audit. 

tABC  9/30/78 


Suburban  Newspapen 
of  Greater  St.  Louis 

The  Third  Newspaper 

That’s  First  in  St.  Louis 

North  Office:  9320  Lewis  &  Clark  Blvd.,  St.  Louis.  MO  63136  (314)  868-8000 
South  Office:  7020  Chippewa,  St.  Louis,  MO  63119  (314)  481-1111 


In  these  times  of  high  costs  it's  good  to  know . . 


ACB's  Checking 
Proof  Service 
still  costs  less- 

costs  tess  than 
doing  it  yourself! 

ACB's  Checking  Proof  Service  is  still  a  SAVINGS 
TO  PUBLISHERS — not  an  extra  expense.  (Some 
papers  say  it  would  cost  them  two  to  four  times  as 
much  to  do  it  themselves!) 

The  reasons?  HIDDEN  COSTS — all  the  people 
and  paperwork  complexities  that  add  up  to  a  lot 
more  than  just  tear  sheets.  "  No  wonder  virtually 
ail  U  S.  dailies  prefer  the  economy  of  ACB  Check¬ 
ing  Service.  Consider  .  .  . 

ACB  gives  you  not  only  lower  cost,  but  a  more 
complete  service  than  any  paper  itself  can  provide. 

ACB  checks  and  forwards  every  national  ad  in  your 
paper,  automatically,  to  the  agency  or  advertiser. 
(Certain  local  tearsheets  arc  serviced,  too.) 

So  ACB  saves  you  overhead,  time,  energy  and 
money  —  in  record-keeping,  collecting  pages, 
handling  requests,  typing,  mailing,  postage,  and  all 
the  detail  of  it. 

ACB  IS  able  to  do  all  this  for  you  at  lower  cost 
because  of  our  related  services  which  have  been 
developed  and  sold  to  manufacturers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Services  such  as  Newspaper  Advertising 
Research  and  Cooperative  Advertising  Administra¬ 
tion — all  of  tremendous  value  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

It's  good  to  remember  that  our  old  news  is  still 
the  best  news  about  the  cost  of  checking  proof 
service. 


You  ean*t  beat  experience. 


The  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  INC. 


Call  your  nearest  ACB  office. 

NEW  YORK:  2  Park  Avenue,  10016;  Phone  212/685-7300 
CHICAGO:  434  South  Wabash  Avenue,  60605;  Phone  312/922-2841 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO:  941  North  High  Street,  43201;  Phone  614/294-4761 
MEMPHIS:  52  South  Second  Street,  38103;  Phone  901/526-3281 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  1453  Mission  Street,  94103;  Phone  415/552-6000 


Newsbriefs 


Newspaper  ads  revived  in  China 

Madison  Avenue-style  commercial  ads  have  been  revived 
in  China  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  decade. 

The  New  China  News  Agency  said  the  Tientsin  Daily, 
published  in  China's  northern  Shantung  Province,  carried  an 
advertisement  recently  to  introduce  toothpastes. 

Coinciding  with  the  reappearance  of  newspaper  ads,  the 
Shanghai  newspaper  Wen  Wei  Pao  urged  a  new  hard-sell 
approach  for  goods  and  services. 

"Movie  and  play  advertisements  we  see  in  the  newspapers 
are  too  crude,”  the  newspaper  said  in  an  editorial.  "Why 
can't  we  jazz  them  up  with  catch  phrases  and  pictures?" 

Commercial  ads  disappeared  from  Chinese  publications  in 
the  mid-l960's  when  Gang  Four,  led  by  Chiang  Ching,  the 
late  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung's  wife,  branded  them 
"capitalists'  tools  to  promote  merchandise." 

*  *  ♦ 

AP  adds  two  new  subscribers 

Associated  Press  news  service  has  been  extended  to  two 
remote  and  idyllic  island  outposts — Tahiti  and  the  Seychelles. 

The  Tahiti  Bulletin  became  the  first  AP  newspaper  in 
French  Polynesia.  The  100,000  watt  Christian  missionary 
station  operated  by  the  Far  Eastern  Broadcasting  Association 
is  the  first  Seychelles  AP  subscriber. 

♦  *  * 

News  World  buys  new  facilities 

The  News  World,  New  York  City's  newest  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper,  has  purchased  the  facilities  of  a  Belle¬ 
ville,  New  Jersey  printing  firm  and  will  begin  producing  its 
paper  there  within  the  next  few  months.  Press  run  will  be 
100,000. 

The  property,  buildings  and  equipment  of  Mattia  Press  Inc. 
were  purchased  for  an  undisclosed  amount  by  News  World 
Communications,  Inc.  Included  in  the  purchase  was  a  4-unit 
Goss  Headliner  letterpress  which  is  being  converted  from  hot 
lead  stereotype  to  plastic  plate. 

Production  at  the  new  press  will  not  begin  immediately 
because  of  time  required  for  modifications  to  the  press  and 
ordering  of  supplies. 

Federated  agrees  to  FTC  order 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  accepted  for  public 
comment  an  agreement  from  Federated  Department  Stores, 
Inc.  containing  a  consent  order  on  department  store  influence 
in  the  make-up  of  shopping  centers. 

The  FTC  charged  that  in  some  shopping  centers  where 
members  of  the  Federated  chain  are  located,  the  department 
stores  had  arranged  to  exclude  discount  houses  and  other 
potential  competitors.  While  not  admitting  to  such  practices 
or  any  violation  of  law.  Federated  has  agreed  to  abide  by  the 
order. 

The  order  prohibits  any  agreement  between  a  Federated¬ 
operated  department  store  and  a  shopping  center  developer 
that  would  enable  the  department  store  to: 

— Select  its  fellow  tenants  in  a  shopping  center. 

— Dictate  the  services  or  merchandise  brands  offered  by 
other  tenants. 

— Dictate  the  prices  charged  by  other  stores  in  the  shopping 
center. 

— Prohibit  price  advertising  by  other  tenants. 

— Unreasonably  influence  the  location  or  amount  of  space 
in  the  shopping  center  allocated  to  other  tenants. 

— Unreasonably  interfere  with  the  use  of  property  adjacent 
to  the  shopping  center. 
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There’s  a  better  way  to  protect  your 
papers  and  profits  than  with  wire. 
Signode  plastic  strapping. 

It  forms  better  bundles,  opens 
much  easier  at  the  newsstand,  and, 
best  of  all,  costs  much  less. 

Save  up  to  50%. 

Annual  materials  costs  are  cut  in 
half  when  you  use  plastic  instead  of 


wire.  If  you’re  like  most  newspapers 
and  use  thousands  of  feet  each  day, 
that’s  a  bundle  of  savings.  In  fact, 
large  newspapers  have  saved  up  to 
$50,000  a  year  using  Signode’s 
MLN  2A  plastic  strapping  system. 
Nothing  keeps  running  like  a 
Signode  strapping  system. 

The  MLN  2A  plastic  strapping 
system  is  designed  specifically  for 


newspaper  strapping.  And  built  to 
handle  the  pounding  of  daily  press 
runs.  It’s  the  system  you  can  count 
on  to  get  your  papers  on  the  street. 
Rnd  out  how  much  you  can  save. 
Your  Signode  representative  can  tell 
you.  So  contact  him  today.  He’s 
listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages  under 
Strapping. 


Wire  cuts 
paper  and  profits. 


Strapping  protects 
for  up  to  50%  less. 


M  SIGNODE* 

Signode  Corporation,  2652  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60647 
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Constitutional  convention 

In  their  haste  to  join  the  tax  reform  bandwagon  24  state 
legislatures  have  voted  to  hold  a  constitutional  convention  to 
approve  a  budget-balancing  amendment.  If  ten  more  state 
legislatures  join  up,  a  constitutional  convention  will  be 
forced  upon  the  people  and  upon  Congress. 

It  seems  to  us  there  are  great  hazards  to  this  procedure 
which  media  should  call  to  the  attention  of  the  electorate. 

Since  its  adoption  the  Constitution  has  been  amended  16 
times  (in  addition  to  the  original  10  Bill  of  Rights  amend¬ 
ments)  by  the  procedure  spelled  out  in  Article  V.  The  alter¬ 
nate  method  of  amending  by  a  constitutional  convention  is 
mentioned  in  that  article  but  there  are  no  provisions  there  or 
in  federal  law  as  to  how  delegates  would  be  apportioned  or 
chosen  and  how  its  agenda  would  be  determined. 

We  fear  that  without  specific  rules  a  convention  of  this 
nature  could  become  a  runaway  one  that  might  consider  all 
manner  of  proposals  for  constitutional  revisions  even  affect¬ 
ing  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  United  States  Constitution  is  the  envy  of  the  free 
world.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  time  without  major  revisions  by 
way  of  a  constitutional  convention.  It  does  not  need  such 
drastic  action  at  this  time.  The  usual  amendment  procedure 
may  seem  laborious  but  it  is  the  best  way  for  the  people  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  whatever  changes  may  be  pro¬ 
posed  in  that  document. 

Newsmen’s  ‘perks’ 

A  year  ago  some  members  of  Congress  got  a  little  upset 
over  news  stories  and  broadcasts  about  the  “perks”  and 
“freebies”  they  enjoyed  in  pursuit  of  their  duties  on  the  hill. 
They  retaliated  by  questioning  some  of  the  “perks” — free 
space  and  facilities — provided  to  media  and  their  representa¬ 
tives  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  report  the  news  from  that 
area. 

The  argument  got  so  serious  that  the  Standing  Committee 
of  Correspondents  named  a  “Subcommittee  on  Press  Perks” 
to  look  into  the  situation.  If  there  was  ever  an  unnecessary 
exercise  in  wasted  motion,  this  was  it,  but  the  subcommittee 
has  studied  the  weighty  problem  and  has  filed  its  report. 

E&P  said  last  year  that  “if  one  believes  in  the  role  of  the 
press  as  the  watchdog  or  monitor  of  government  then  we 
believe  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  should  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  make  that  job  possible.”  And 
that’s  just  what  most  members  of  Congress  believe. 

If  any  newspaper,  magazine  or  broadcaster  feels  it  is  being 
“compromised”  by  accepting  free  space  and  facilities  from 
the  people’s  elected  representatives  it  can  always  send  a 
voluntary  payment  to  cover  the  cost,  the  subcommittee  said. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  any  of  them  do. 
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Letters _ 

THE  FACTS 

Is  Mr.  Paulson  putting  us  on  (E&P, 
Letters,  January  13)? 

Assuming  Opinion  Research  is  cor¬ 
rect,  the  facts  say  43%  favor  less  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation,  than  we  have  now 
or,  the  facts  say  66%  favor  the  same  as 
or  less  government  regulation  than  we 
have  now,  or,  the  facts  say  48%  favor  as 
much  or  more  government  regulation 
than  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Paulson,  why  not  just  let  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves? 

You  can  call  me  Johnson,  or  you  can 
call  me  J.J.,  or  your  can  call  me  J.  J. 
Johnson,  but  just  sign  me, 

Charles  E.  Briggs,  Jr. 
(Briggs  is  owner  of  Briggs  Bros.  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 

)fc  )|(  3K 

PREPRINTS 

I  note  an  item  from  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  which  points  out  that 
inserts  are  rapidly  approaching  10%  of 
newspaper  revenues.  Advertiser  expen¬ 
ditures  are  listed  as  nearly  $  1 00mm,  rep¬ 
resenting  17.1  billion  inserts  in  1976. 

Is  this  good?  In  a  pig's  eye!  Not  when 
you  consider  the  amount  of  advertising 
linage  those  17.1  billion  inserts  repre¬ 
sent.  When  is  the  newspaper  industry 
going  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
cutting  its  own  throat  by  its  slavish  will¬ 
ingness  to  carry  trillions  of  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  at  prices  that  represent  nothing 
more  than  minimal  stuffing  charges? 

John  M.  White 
(White  is  publisher  of  Middlebury  (Vt.) 
Valley  Voice.) 

ADULT  CUSTOM 

In  an  article  about  cigarette  adver¬ 
tisements  (E&P  1/13/79),  Sam  Cremin 
states  that  some  ads  “will  have  appeal 
for  young  people.”  It  would  have  been 
fairer  to  the  cigarette  industry,  already 
under  a  baseless  attack  by  HEW  Secre¬ 
tary  Califano  for  aiming  advertising  at 
youngsters,  if  Cremin  had  chosen  a 
clearer  and  less  misleading  way  to 
characterize  the  ads. 

Again  last  week,  Califano  chose  to  re¬ 
peat  his  erroneous  charges  that  the 
cigarette  companies  are  employing  “a 
sinister  (advertising)  campaign  designed 
to  encourage  teenagers  to  smoke." 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Without  qualification,  we  deny 
these  allegations.  Smoking  is  an  adult 
custom.  Cigarette  companies  neither 
want  nor  seek  youngsters  as  customers. 

Cigarette  advertising  is  designed  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  maintain  brand  preferences 
among  adult  smokers,  not  to  increase  the 
number  of  smokers. 

Years  ago  the  member  companies  of 
The  Tobacco  Institute  adopted  policies 
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to  direct  their  advertising  away  from 
youth  audiences. 

Numerous  studies  of  teenage  smoking 
motivation  show  that  other  factors,  such 
as  peer  influence,  rejection  of  authority, 
and  the  social  environment,  not  advertis¬ 
ing  are  the  major  contributing  factors. 
One  needs  only  to  look  at  increased 
teenage  use  of  marijuana,  for  which  there 
are  no  ads,  to  see  the  faulty  logic  in  the 
irresponsible  charges  against  tobacco 
advertising. 

Recently,  John  Pinney,  director  of 
HEW’s  new  Office  on  Smoking  and 
Health,  refuted  the  “sinister  advertis¬ 
ing"  charge  when  he  said,  “It  is  quite 
correct  not  to  make  ads  the  culprit  in 
terms  of  why  teenagers  take  up  smoking. 
Advertising  certainly  is  not  the  culprit.” 

Michael  T.  Craig 
(Craig  is  director  of  media  relations  at 
Tobacco  Institute  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.C.) 

*  ♦  * 

NOTES 

If  a  court  can  order  a  newsman  to  turn 
over  all  his  notes  in  any  case  and  compel 
him  to  give  the  source  of  those  notes, 
what  is  to  prevent  a  prosecutor  from  de¬ 
manding  (and  getting  under  threat  of  con¬ 
tempt)  all  the  notes  and  sources  of  those 
notes  of  the  defense  attorney,  or  the  de¬ 
fense  attorney  demanding  all  the  notes 
and  sources  of  those  notes  of  the  prose¬ 
cutor? 

Or  why  can’t  anyone  demand  and  get 
the  notes  (or  the  tapes  if  available)  of  the 
judicial  conferences  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  prior  to  writing  opinions? 

Destroy  confidentiality  for  newsmen 
and  you  destroy  it  for  everyone,  the  legal 
profession  included. 

William  K.  Babel 

95  Adams  St. 

Orange,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

WRONG  NAME 

A  recent  photo  caption  in  E&P  refers 
to  an  award  made  to  a  staff  member  of 
the  '“Worcester  (Mass.)  Eveninfi  Tele¬ 
gram."  Unfortunately,  no  such  newspa¬ 
per  exists. 


We  publish  three  newspapers:  Worces¬ 
ter  Telegram  (a.m.,  circ.  55,000),  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette  (p.m.,  circ.  90,000)  and  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram  (circ.  110,000). 

Mrs.  Winehill,  the  reporter  to  whom 
the  caption  refers,  is  a  member  of  our 
regional  news  staff  which  services  all 
three  papers.  Therefore,  the  correct 
nomenclature  would  have  been  to  refer 
to  her  as  a  staff  member  of  the  Worcester 
Telegram  and  the  Evening  Gazette  or 
simply  the  Worcester  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  Inc.  which  is  the  corporate 
name  of  our  publishing  company. 

E.  Russell  Donnelly 
(Donnelly  is  promotion  manager.) 

♦  *  ♦ 

KEEP  GOV’T  OUT 

The  story  (E&P,  December  30)  of  the 
FTC  symposium  on  December  23  was 
very  enlightening,  especially  to  a  small¬ 
weekly  newspaper  publisher. 

1  grew  up  in  a  one  newspaper  area, 
owned  and  operated  by  a  chain  and  am 
now  in  a  market  dominated  by  one 
“area”  chain  owned  daily. 

The  price  I  paid  to  purchase  this 
weekly  was  driven  up  because  a  chain 
had  expressed  interest. 

I  agree  that  a  “Roosevelt  era  of  trust 
busting”  is  needed  in  the  media  area  but 
don’t  want  to  open  the  door  to  govern¬ 
ment  control. 

One  way  to  stem  chain  control  of 
newspapers  is  for  the  publisher  looking 
to  sell,  to  sell  to  an  individual.  Another 
way  is  for  potential  publishers  to  enter  a 
one  paper  market  with  a  weekly  and 
simply  put  out  a  better  news  package 
than  the  daily.  Most  daily  newspapers 
that  are  run  by  chains  in  small  markets 
are  nothing  more  than  an  APor  UPl  clip- 
sheet  with  a  little  local  news  scattered 
around. 

It  is  up  to  the  independent  publisher  to 
stem  the  growth  of  the  chains.  If  we 
don’t,  the  government  will  step  in.  The 
American  people  will  not  stand  for  a  so 
called  “free  press”  that  is  controlled  by 
chains. 

Cloy  A.  Richards 
(Richards  is  editor/publisher  of  the  Merkel 
(Tex.)  Mail.) 


EDITOR'S  COMMENT 


Charles  L.  Bennett 
Editor 

The  Colorado  Springs  Sun 

“An  extra  dimension  in  news  coverage  is  particularly 
valuable  to  us  in  our  competitive  situation-and  that’s 
exactly  what  The  New  York  Times  News  Service 
gives  us.  Even  though  we  also  have  the  two  ‘standard’ 
news  services,  the  unique  offerings  of  The  Times’ 
service  give  us  a  plus  our  readers  really  appreciate.” 


Jlork  Sintcd 

■  NEWS  SERVICE 
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ROY  WILKE: 

THE  MIDWEST’S  MOST  SEDUCTIVE 

NEWSPAPER  REE 


metropolitan  newspaper.  He  respect  and  trust  of  the 
tells  them  that  it  offers  the  community.  And,  a  newspape 
highest  household  penetration  that's  important  to  its  readers 
of  the  first  five  markets  in  the  will  be  important  to  its 
country.  That  over  65%  of  advertisers,  too.  It's  facts  like 

Detroit's  newspaper  that,  which  make  Roy 

advertising  dollars  are  spent  absolutely .  .  .  well .  .  . 
with  The  News.  And  that  in  irresistible. 

1978,  The  Detroit  News  carried 
71%  of  classified,  61%  of  retail 
and  58%  of  general. 

But  the  most 

important  thing  Roy  tells  them 
is  mat  The  News  has  the 


If  you  want  to 

communicate  with  the  Detroit 
market,  you'v^ot  to  use  The 
Detroit  News.  Inat,  in  so 
many  words,  is  what  Roy  tells 
prospective  advertisers. 

He  tells  them,  for 
example,  that  The  News  is  the 
skth  largest  newspaper  in  the 
country.  And,  that  it^s  Detroit's 
only  locally  owned. 


Largest  evening  newspaper  circulation  in  America. 


Member  Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc.  Represented  by  The  Leonard  Company 
in  Florida.  Hawaii  and  Mexico.  American  Publishers'  Rep.  Ltd,  In  Canada. 
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$13.9  billion  ad  year 
predicted  by  Kauffman 


Total  advertising  revenues  in  daily 
newspapers  for  I979  should  reach  nearly 
$13.9  billion,  according  to  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  president  Jack 
Kauffman. 

Speaking  before  the  winter  convention 
of  the  International  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  in  Los  Angeles, 
Kauffman  said  the  Bureau  is  optimistic 
for  newspapers  despite  the  problems 
being  faced  by  the  economy  overall. 

Kauffman  said  retail  advertising  in 
1979  should  be  up  I09f  to  $7.7  billion, 
national  should  rise  9%  to  nearly  $2  bil¬ 
lion  and  classified  will  be  up  17c  to  nearly 
$4.2  billion. 

“Our  product  continues  to  improve,” 
Kauffman  said.  “New  sections  are  pin¬ 
pointing  readers  and  markets.  We  are  of¬ 
fering  more  to  all  our  customers — the 
readers  and  the  advertisers.” 

Kauffman  said  even  with  an  energy 
crisis,  newspapers  will  benefit  since  con¬ 


sumers  “will  shop  the  papers”  rather 
than  driving  around  to  look  for  bargains. 

In  the  retail  area.  Bureau  vicepresi¬ 
dent  Christo  Jackson  said  he  foresees  “a 
healthy  and  real  dollar  increase  (in 
newspaper  advertising)”  for  J.C.  Pen¬ 
ney;  “an  inflation  only  size  increase”  for 
Montgomery  Ward;  and  “a  flat  or 
downside  movement  for  Sears.” 

Jackson  said  the  Bureau  made  43  sales 
calls  on  the  headquarters  of  these  chains 
last  year  in  an  attempt  to  get  them  to 
improve  and  increase  their  use  of  news¬ 
papers. 

He  said  this  year,  the  Bureau  is  field¬ 
ing  a  pilot  research  study  of  preprint  ver¬ 
sus  ROP  in  Des  Moines  in  March.  He 
said  hopfully  the  Bureau  will  be  able  to 
help  them  balance  their  “too-sharp 
swing  into  preprints.” 

Jackson  said  copy  and  layout  clinics 
have  been  held  with  Sears  and  Penney 
executives  over  the  past  few  months  and 


EtP 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 


next  week,  the  Bureau  will  present  its 
two-day  training  seminar  for  all  83  adver¬ 
tising  people  at  Ward  headquarters. 

In  the  discount  store  area.  Bureau 
vicepresident  Jim  Hollis  said  industry 
leader  K-mart  opened  157  stores  in  1978 
and  plans  to  open  212  in  1979.  “This  will 
be  a  considerable  increase  in  advertising 
for  many  newspapers  as  more  than  half 
of  these  stores  will  be  in  new  markets,” 
Hollis  said. 

Hollis  told  ad  execs  that  newspapers' 
share  of  discount  store  advertising 
budgets  in  1978  was  81.4% — 46.4%  from 
ROP  and  35%  from  inserts.  For  1979,  he 
said,  newspapers’  estimated  share  will 
fall  to  78.2% — 44.1%  from  ROP  and 
34.1%  from  inserts. 

Television  had  a  5.9%  share  of  dis¬ 
count  store  ad  budgets  in  1978  and  will 
up  that  share  to  7.3%  for  1979,  Hollis 
said. 

The  largest  percentage  of  increases  in 
discount  store  ad  budgets  is  for  shoppers 
and  weeklies,  Hollis  said,  moving  from 
5%  in  1978  to  6.9%  in  1979. 

Total  insert  volume  grew  in  1978  by 
more  than  10%,  according  to  Hollis  and 
{Continued  on  page  33) 


3-man  sales  teams  ready 
to  sell  national  ad  plan 


Three  member  sales  teams  consisting 
of  a  newspaper  advertising  executive,  a 
newspaper  representative  and  a  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  staffer  are  set 
to  go  out  and  begin  presenting  the  new 
newspaper  “National  Ad  Plan”  to  each 
of  the  top  200  national  advertisers 
around  the  country. 

The  new  plan,  which  was  approved 
two  weeks  ago  by  the  Ad  Bureau's  board 
of  directors  (E&P,  Jan.  20),  was  formally 
unveiled  in  detail  to  newspaper  ad  direc¬ 
tors  attending  this  week's  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Convention  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  plan,  aimed  at  garnering  more  na¬ 
tional  ad  dollars  for  newspapers,  will 
offer  national  advertisers  discounts  if 
they  agree  to  sign  non-cancellable  yearly 
contracts  totalling  6,  13,  26  or  52  pages  to 
be  used  in  any  combination  of  full-page, 
half-page,  quarter  page  or  eighth  page  ad 
units. 

The  plan  is  open  for  participation  to 
member  and  non-member  newspapers 
alike. 

“We  are  going  to  ask  newspapers 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  offer  the 
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discount  and  if  they  do,  what  it  will  be,” 
said  Henry  “Buzz”  Wurzer,  vicepresi¬ 
dent/advertising  director  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  “This  information  will  be  put 
on  the  Bureau  computer.” 

Wurzer  said  to  start  off,  the  three  man 
sales  team  will  call  on  the  advertiser  with 
an  introductory  presentation  explaining 
the  plan  and  asking  the  advertiser  for  a 
“sales  challenge”  in  markets  of  his  own 
choosing.  “We  will  ask  him  to  set  sales 
goals  and  dollar  expenditure  paramet¬ 
ers.”  he  said. 

“The  sales  team  will  go  back  to  the 
Bureau  computer  and  put  together  a 
presentation  with  information  on  all 
newspapers  in  the  markets  the  advertiser 
specifies  .  .  .  plus  whatever  research  in¬ 
formation  is  available  from  each  news¬ 
paper  in  those  markets,”  Wurzer  ex¬ 
plained. 

“With  this  presentations,  the  sales 
team  will  go  back  to  the  target  advertiser 
and  attempt  to  make  a  sale  on  behalf  of 
the  newspaper  business,”  he  said.  “It 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  his  agency  to  select  the  markets 
and  the  newspapers  it  wants  to  use.” 


Wurzer,  along  with  7  others,  was  on 
the  committee  that  formulated  the  new 
plan.  Others  on  the  committee  include: 
Maury  Buchart  of  the  Courier-Journal 
and  Louisville  Times',  Jack  Caldwell  of 
Scripps-Howard;  Dick  Clester  of 
Harte-Hanks  Communications;  Vance 
Stickell  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times;  Jim 
Urbanski  of  the  Tampa  Tribune;  Jack 
Kauffman  of  the  Newspaper  Ad  Bureau; 
and  Bill  Lifland  of  Cahill,  Gordon  & 
Reindel. 

William  Cowles,  3rd,  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Ad  Bureau  and  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  and  Chronicle  said, 
“since  it  (the  plan)  involves  taking  a  hard 
look  at  newspaper  rate  structures,  the 
board  made  sure  that  the  Bureau  had 
competent  legal  advice.  We  retained  one 
of  the  outstanding  firms  in  the  U.S.  and 
William  Lifland  has  counseled  us  every 
step  of  the  way.” 

Cowles  said  additionally,  lawyers  for 
the  Times-Mirror  Company,  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
&  Times,  Multimedia,  Scripps-Howard 
and  “others”  have  cleared  the  plan. 

“The  net  of  their  opinion  is  that  it  is 
designed  to  facilitate  competition  in  the 
advertising  marketplace,”  Cowles  said. 

Cowles  said  the  Bureau  board  resolu¬ 
tion  approving  the  new  plan  “urges 
newspapers  separately  and  autonom- 
{Continued  on  page  33) 


Retailers  seek  better 
service  from  newspapers 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Give  us  better  service  so  we  can  better 
serve  our  own  customers  was  the  key 
message  from  retail  executives  speaking 
at  the  Tuesday  morning  session  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives’  sales  conference  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Abbot  Gomberg,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/director  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  of  Bamberger’s,  a  New  Jer¬ 
sey  based  department  store  chain,  told 
the  INAE  members,  “We  share  an  in¬ 
terdependent  relationship  .  .  .  how 
we  keep  it  a  meaningful  one  in  the  8()'s 
may  largely  depend  on  how  well  you  are 
structured  to  help  us  .  .  . 

Gomberg  gave  three  main  areas  in 
which  retailers  wanted  more  help  for 
newspapers:  technology,  distribution, 
and  product  environment. 

Under  technology,  Gomberg  said 
newspapers  should: 

a.  Standardize  column  widths  and 
page  sizes. 

b.  Improve  black  and  white  reproduc¬ 
tion.  (He  called  the  reproduction  in  many 
large  metros  “disgraceful.") 

c.  Develop  more  positive  attitude  to¬ 
wards  pre-prints  or  lose  dollars  to  direct 
mail. 

d.  Provide  discounts  for  camera  ready 
copy. 

e.  Put  in  electronic  facsimile  transmis¬ 
sion  between  stores  and  newspapers  to 
avoid  archaic  messenger  services,  elimi¬ 
nate  press  room  mistakes,  and  shorten 
lead  times  for  makeup  and  position. 

For  better  service  to  retailers  through 
distribution,  Gomberg  offered  these 
suggestions: 

a.  Match  your  circulation  drives  to 
key  department  store  customer  charge 
account  lists  by  town,  zip  code,  or  cen¬ 
sus  tract. 

b.  Coordinate  department  store  charge 
account  drives  with  your  circulation 
drives  by  inviting  prospects  to  charge 
subscriptions  on  new  store  charge  ac¬ 
counts. 

c.  Update  your  own  promotion  activ¬ 
ity.  Use  electronic  media  more  imagina¬ 
tively.  Merchandise  the  newspaper  to 
the  public,  don’t  just  proclaim  its  exis- 
tance. 

d.  Put  subscribers  on  computer  tape 
and  make  it  available  to  stores  for  a  more 
effective  blend  of  direct  mail/newspaper 
distribution  of  catalogues. 

e.  Improve  your  market  research. 
Give  us  better  reader  profiles  by  specific 
circulation  area.  Do  more  attitude  re¬ 
search.  Since  your  10%  per  annum  rate 
increases  don’t  result  in  commensurate 


circulation  increases,  at  least  give  us  bet¬ 
ter  information  on  the  readers  you  have. 

f.  Further  refine  preprint  and  ROP 
distribution  zones — even  down  to  indi¬ 
vidual  towns,  counties,  or  zip  codes 
where  possible.  We  need  more  seg¬ 
mented  distribution  options. 

In  the  last  category,  product  environ¬ 
ment,  Gomberg  told  INAE  members: 

a.  Most  newspapers  need  radical 
facelifts.  Is  the  product  really  alluring 
to  .  .  .  customers  .  .  .  ? 

b.  Develop  offset  color  for  ROP. 
Those  working  women  are  going  to  relate 
a  lot  better  to  a  smart  looking  newspaper 
with  fashionable  color  and  contemporary 
graphics. 

c.  Dump  tacky  looking  roto  gravure 
sections,  or  update  them,  as  some  news¬ 
papers  are  attempting  to  do  with  syndi¬ 
cated  inserts.  These  do  have  cost  prob¬ 
lems  and  have  to  be  looked  at  carefully. 

d.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  the  current 
craze  for  “lifestyle  sections.”  It’s  not 
enough  .  .  .  How  about  (and  1  realize 
this  is  blue  sky)  producing  different 
editorial  products  for  different  audiences, 
further  refining  present  broad  geograph¬ 
ical  replates: 

1 .  Replate  for  high  rise  apartment  and 
concominium  audiences. 

2.  Replate  for  senior  citizens,  central 
city  dwellers,  etc. 

3.  Replate  for  suburban,  rural, 
weekend  home  audiences. 

4.  Figure  out  how  to  give  ROP  adver¬ 
tisers  these  options  for  more  precise 
segmentation. 

In  concluding,  Gomberg  said,  “How 
you  reinvest  your  profits  and  how  you 
change  does  affect  us  (retailers)  and  our 
relationship.  We  hope  you  will  find  ways 
to  innovate  and  keep  pace  with  your 
needs,  and  do  it  within  a  reasonable  cost 
framework." 

Allan  Johnson,  district  manager  of 
J.C.  Penney  Co.,  Buena  Park,  Ca.,  also 
stressed  need  for  newspapers  to  help  re¬ 
tailers  hold  the  customer  base  by  provid¬ 
ing  better  service.  He  told  the  INAE 
meeting: 

a.  Help  us  find  ways  to  improve  our 
newspaper  advertising.  Conduct  work¬ 
shops  on  layout,  positioning,  and  timing. 
We  can  and  will  use  your  help,  but  the 
initiative  must  and  should  be  yours. 

b.  Develop  an  improved  method  of 
communicating  with  us  aimed  at  shorten¬ 
ing  the  time  gap  between  our  ad  shops 
and  your  composing  rooms. 

c.  Improve  the  quality  of  color  separa¬ 
tion  and  get  the  cost  down  to  where  most 
of  us  can  afford  to  use  it.  It  will  make 
your  newspapers  more  exciting  and  it 
will  bring  more  people  into  our  stores. 


d.  And  finally,  increase  your  area  of 
influence.  More  and  more  companies 
such  as  ours  (J.C.  Penney)  will  be  deter¬ 
mining  district  or  area  boundaries  based 
on  your  circulation  figures.  This  will 
happen  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  will  be 
more  cost  efficient  for  us  to  have  just  one 
promotional  program  covering  the  needs 
of  more  stores  serving  customers  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  same  lifestyle.  And  second,  John 
Law  is  probably  going  to  make  us  do  it 
that  way. 

Earlier  in  his  speech,  Johnson  spoke  of 
the  competitive  challenge  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  catalogue  industry  is  presenting  to 
retailers  and  newspapers  alike. 

He  stated  that  from  1965  to  1976  the 
catalogue  industry’s  total  sales  jumped 
from  $2,760,000,000  to  $11,483,000,000, 
an  increase  of  316  percent,  and  projected 
1982  catalogue  sales  to  exceed 
$22,8(K).()0(),0(K). 

“It  shouldn’t  surprise  me  ...  to  see 
the  electronic  media  jump  all  over  this 
expanding  opportunity  and  offer  the  con¬ 
sumer  a  veritable  smorgasbord  of  ways 
to  shop  at  home,”  Johnson  said.  He 
cited  picture  telephones,  videotapes,  and 
private  channels  as  among  the  ways  elec¬ 
tronic  media  can  service  catalogues. 

Johnson  had  these  developments  in 
mind  when  he  urged  newspapers,  “Im¬ 
prove  your  customer  service." 

Another  speaker,  R.H.  Quayle,  111, 
executive  vice  president  of  Fedmart,  a 
San  Diego  based  “general  store"  chain, 
told  the  convention  “Fedmart  views  the 
role  of  electronic  media  as  being  one  of 
primarily  reinforcing  the  Fedmart  con¬ 
cept  while  print  serves  the  needs  of  our 
customers.  Our  experience  suggests 
newspaper  advertising  can  more  care¬ 
fully  articulate  the  specific  reasons  for 
shopping  Fedmart  .  .  .  however,  this 
role  is  dependent  upon  your  ability  to 
remain  exciting,  dynamic,  and  relevant 
in  delivering  your  message  ..." 

Strike  ends  at 
Boise  Cascade  mill 

After  a  207-day  strike,  members  of  the 
Association  of  Western  Pulp  and  Paper 
Workers,  Local  180,  agreed  January  29 
to  a  3  year  contract  at  Boise  Cascade’s 
West  Tacoma  newsprint  mill  in 
Steilacoom,  Wash. 

Wage  boosts  under  the  contract  call 
for  10%  the  first  year,  9%  the  second  and 
8%  the  third.  About  200  union  members 
returned  to  work  January  30  and  a  com¬ 
pany  spokesman  said  the  mill  would  re¬ 
turn  to  full  operating  capacity  in  a  few 
days.  The  mill  was  struck  July  7,  and  had 
been  operating  at  more  than  50%  capac¬ 
ity  using  supervisory  personnel. 

“Liberalization”  of  back  to  work  con¬ 
ditions  was  given  as  the  primary  reason 
for  acceptance  by  union  members  at  the 
Steilacoom  mill. 
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New  Florida  Hmes-Union 
management  changes  image 


By  Charles  Bermpohl 

For  many  years  the  Florida  Times- 
Union  in  Jacksonville  was  known  as 
“the  Gray  Lady.”  It  was  an  eight- 
column  broadsheet  that  offered  its  north 
Florida-south  Georgia  readers  a  format 
as  uncompromisingly  dreary  as  its  edito¬ 
rial  reputation:  “reactionary  and  crusta¬ 
cean,  a  journalistic  caboose  oblivious  to 
the  times,”  in  the  words  of  one  critic. 

Owned  by  a  railroad  with  a  diversified 
portfolio.  Seaboard  Coast  Lines 
Industries — one  of  Florida's  largest 
companies — the  T-U  was  the  butt  of  the 
standing  joke  that  no  train  was  ever  de¬ 
railed  on  its  pages. 

But  the  criticism  ran  deeper  than  that. 
The  newspaper  was  called  a  newsletter 
for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  estab¬ 
lishment  cribsheet  that  demonstrated  a 
suspicious  ignorance  of  upsetting  news 
stories.  When  the  city  government  was 
convulsed  by  a  series  of  scandals  a  de¬ 
cade  ago,  it  was  the  local  TV  stations 
which  led  their  viewers  through  the 
labyrinth  of  corruption  at  city  hall,  leav¬ 
ing  the  morning  T-U  and  its  afternoon 
sister.  The  Jacksonville  Journal,  to  play 
follow-the-lei.der. 

Then,  in  1976,  journalists  throughout 
the  sunshine  state  were  suddenly  con¬ 
vinced  of  what  they  had  suspected  all 
along.  An  article  written  by  former  T-U 
reporter  Sean  Devereux  and  published  in 
the  Columbia  Journalism  Review  re¬ 
vealed  how  Jacksonville’s  two  dailies, 
guided  by  a  management  dedicated  to 
luring  a  giant  new  industry  into  the 
city — Offshore  Power  Systems  (OPS) 
owned  by  Westinghouse  Tenneco — 
served  as  a  public  relations  vehicle  for 
the  project. 

In  a  report  loaded  with  damning 
quotes  from  the  papers’  own  manage¬ 
ment  and  editors — which  present  T-U 
managing  editor  Fred  Seely  admits  was 
accurate — Devereux  showed  that  the 
newspapers  sat  on  the  OPS  story  for  six 
months  for  fear  of  scaring  Westinghouse 
Tenneco  off  (the  corporate  duo  was  con¬ 
sidering  another  locale),  then  printed 
overwhelmingly  favorable  stories  about 
the  project  once  the  story  broke,  and 
stifled  criticism  by  either  burying  it  in 
ending  paragraphs  of  long  stories  or  ig¬ 
noring  it  altogether. 

One  media  executive  said  the  Florida 
Publishing  Company — the  Seaboard- 
dominated  corporate  entity  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  two  dailies — “got  a  terrible 
roasting”  in  the  article’s  fallout — which 

(Charles  Bermpohl  is  a  freelance  report¬ 
er  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.) 
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was  well-publicized  on  the  city’s  tv 
stations — and  it  was  “a  bane  on  them” 
ever  since. 

Within  two  months  of  the  CJR  blast, 
the  papers  announced  they  had  a  new 
publisher,  J.J.  Daniel.  And  while  some 
newsmen  believe  the  two  events  were 
linked — that  Seaboard  and  Florida  Pub¬ 
lishing  reacted  to  the  article  by  changing 
publishers — Daniel  himself  insists  that 
wasn’t  so,  that,  in  fact,  the  move  to  make 
him  top  man  at  the  two  dailies  began 
months  in  advance  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Devereux  report. 

Daniel,  60  years  of  age  at  the  time,  a 
Princeton  grad  with  a  doctor  of  laws 
from  the  University  of  Florida,  was  a 
former  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of 
Regents,  a  director  of  the  state  university 
system,  the  chief  executive  officer  for 
one  of  the  nation’s  leading  mortgage 
banking  and  real  estate  companies  (from 
which  he  resigned  after  becoming  pub¬ 
lisher)  who  also  sat  on  the  boards  of  a 
local  bank  and  the  railroad. 

But  J.J.  “Jack”  Daniel  was  far  from 
being  merely  a  well-connected 
businessman.  He  was  a  confidant  of 
then-Governor  Reubin  Askew  and  the 
St.  Fetershurf>  Times  labeled  him  one  of 
the  state’s  ten  most  powerful  people.  He 
had  already  flexed  his  muscles  in 
Jacksonville,  having  been  a  leading 
proponent  for  consolidation,  which 
helped  sweep  out  the  old  city  hall  crowd 
and  made  the  city  and  Duval  County  one 
political  subdivision — a  considerable 
achievement  in  an  area  known  for  its  en- 
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The  new  Times-Union. 


trenched  political  powers  and  its  resis¬ 
tance  to  social  change. 

The  changes  to  the  Times-Union  as  a 
result  of  Daniel’s  helmsmanship  were 
both  cosmetic  and  substantive.  With 
Fred  Seely  serving  as  judge  and  jury — 
and  some  say  executioner — in  the  news¬ 
room,  the  eight-column  format  went  to 
six,  VDTs  replaced  the  Remingtons,  lay¬ 
out  style — which  had  been  a  hodge¬ 
podge,  reflecting  the  whims  of  different 
editors — became  consistent,  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  sports,  business,  news,  city 
and  assistant  managing  editors  were  all 
replaced  and  salaries  were  upgraded  to 
meet  the  realities  of  the  20th  Century. 

Further,  the  T-U  hired  top  pros  from 
around  the  country  to  critique  the  paper 
and  come  up  with  the  kind  of  graphics 
that  would  turn  the  gray  lady  into  a  foxy 
one.  And  while  The  Times-Union  may 
not  be  as  artistically  rambunctious  as, 
say.  The  St.  Pete  Times,  few  will  disa¬ 
gree  that  the  new  format  represents  a 
dramatic  switch  from  the  stodgy  T-U 
past. 

But  news  editor  Rip  Hotch  claims  “the 
major  difference  is  one  you  don’t 
see” — a  revitalization  in  the  attitudes  of 
the  staffers,  “a  drive  for  excellence.  It’s 
just  not  the  same  paper  it  was  three  years 
ago.”  Seely,  understandably,  concurs. 
“There  wasn’t  the  drive  around  here  for 
quality  as  there  is  now.” 

Hotch,  with  a  PhD  in  English  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  is 
one  of  the  “new  breed”  of  T-U  editors. 
Another  is  city  editor  Paul  Harral,  for¬ 
merly  with  UPI  in  Colorado  and  an 
NBC-tv  affiliate  in  Chicago.  And  new 
assistant  managing  editor  Darrel  Mack 
scores  high  marks  inside  the  T-U  and 
out. 

Howard  Kelley,  news  director  at 
Jacksonville’s  WTLV-tv  (NBC),  lauds 
Mack  for  “giving  everybody  a  breath  of 
life.  The  T-U  has  never  had  anyone  like 
him.”  And  T-U’s  Rip  Hotch  boasts  that 
reporters  “will  walk  through  fire”  for 
Mack,  described  as  a  lovable  hard-driver 
in  the  Lou  Grant  mold. 

Seely  claims  it’s  a  mark  of  the  new 
T-U  that  it  hired  Mack  after  he  was  fired 
from  his  post  as  managing  editor  for  a 
pair  of  Beaumont,  Texas,  dailies  for  run¬ 
ning  a  story  critical  of  the  pricing  prac¬ 
tices  of  two  local  supermarkets,  both 
heavy  advertisers.  It  was  a  perception  of 
the  management  that  “1  would  not  toler¬ 
ate  again,”  says  Mack. 

Mack  admits  that  before  Jack  Daniel 
came  on  board  as  publisher,  the  T-U 
“had  a  multitude  of  sacred  cows,”  in¬ 
cluding  certain  city  clubs,  business  and 
financial  firms,  hospitals  and  “the  rail¬ 
road.”  The  “right  people”  could  call  up 
their  favorite  editors  “and  get  their 
stories  and  pictures  in.  But  that  stuff 
doesn’t  go  now.” 

The  T-U’s  top  newsroom  honchos — 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Minneapolis  Star  battles 
to  turn  things  around 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

When  an  aggressive  editor  is  hired  to 
turn  a  p.m.  infected  with  dullness  into  a 
shimmering  newsstand  success,  editorial 
staffers  begin  rehearsing  their  obituaries. 
But  so  far  not  one  head  has  fallen  at  the 
Minneapolis  Star.  And  that  has  made  the 
potential  executioner  very  happy. 

How  is  he  doing  it? 

Last  April  Steven  D.  Isaacs  lumbered 
into  the  Star  equipped  with  a  briefcase  full 
of  qualifications  and  a  philosophy.  His 
goal:  to  revamp  the  faltering  daily  through 
participatory  management. 

The  concept  of  editorial  employees  of¬ 
fering  input  into  management's  ultimate 
decisions  was  not  a  new  one  to  either 
Isaacs  or  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Company. 

It  was  introduced  in  Minneapolis  in 
1971  when  the  Tribune  had  two  assistant 
city  editor  vacancies  and  the  Guild  was 
worried  that  the  wrong  replacements 
could  create  newsroom  havoc. 

The  Guild  committee  asked  the  editor 
for  veto  power  over  the  two  appoint¬ 
ments.  He  turned  them  down  but  did 
agree  to  consult  with  them  on  the  ap¬ 
pointments  and  all  future  appointments. 

John  Carmichael,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Twin  Cities  Guild,  spearheaded  the 
movement  and  by  1972,  the  Guild  had 
signed  a  contract  calling  for  the  formation 
of  a  committee  in  each  newsroom  to  meet 
at  least  once  a  month.  Top  level  personnel 
also  were  requested  to  participate  to  “en¬ 
courage  discussion  of  subjects  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  normal  bargaining  and  grievance 
machinery." 

Isaacs'  courtship  with  participatory 
management  began  during  the  last  strike 
at  the  Washiiif’ton  Post. 

Most  recently  director  of  the  L.A. 
Times-Washington  Post  News  service, 
Isaacs  had  been  on  Washington  Post 
Company  payrolls  since  1961  in  a  variety 
of  positions. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  272  brought  up 
by  the  Washington-Baltimore  Guild  on 
charges  of  crossing  Post  pressmen's  pic¬ 
ket  lines  in  1975. 

During  the  labor  dispute  Isaacs  and 
other  dissatisfied  Guild  members  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  organize  an  independent 
union  which  would  eliminate  “a  newspa¬ 
per  atmosphere  where  something  called 
creative  tension  runs  amok,  where  re¬ 
porter  stabs  reporter,  editor  stabs  editor, 
reporter  stabs  editor." 

“We  had  a  hope  for  a  workplace  that 
offered  something  other  than  mere  cachet 
and  status — and  I'm  talking  about  dignity 
for  the  people,  and  respect  for  their  indi¬ 
vidual  persons  and  opinions,  and  some 
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caring  for  their  talents,"  Isaacs  once  told 
an  audience. 

The  dissident  Guild  members  were 
successful  in  capturing  the  newsroom. 
They  lost  out  in  the  paper's  other  Guild 
departments. 

“The  Washington  Post  was  not  a  happy 
place  to  work,"  the  40-year-old  executive 
recalled  during  an  interview  in  his  office 
at  the  Star.  “You  had  to  wear  a  steel  vest 
so  the  knives  couldn't  get  through  your 
back.  I  wanted  a  union  that  would  help 
management  manage  and  workers 
work." 

His  model  was  an  experiment  con¬ 
ducted  seven  years  ago  in  a  rear-view 
mirror  plant  in  Bolivar,  Tenn. 

Three  men  gave  life  to  the  experiment: 
Sidney  Harman  of  Harman-Kardon; 
Michael  Maccoby,  A  Harvard  phychia- 
trist  and  author  of  The  Ganiesman:  the 
New  Corporate  Leaders',  and  Irving 
Bluestone,  vice  president  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers. 

Through  participatory  management 
Bolivar  managed  to  eliminate  the  “usual 
griping  and  bitching  ...  of  workers  and 
bosses"  while  doubling  production, 
Isaacs  said. 


Four  principles  were  laid  down  at  the 
beginning:  job  security;  fair  work  dis¬ 
tribution,  organization  and  compensa¬ 
tion;  the  opportunity  for  each  worker  to 
have  a  say  in  decisions  that  affect  his  life, 
including  his  life  at  work;  and 
individuation — the  awareness  that  people 
have  different  interests  and  needs,  and 
should  be  given  opportunities  to  develop 
in  their  own  way. 

Three  years  after  the  Post  episode.  Star 
and  Tribune  publisher  Donald  R.  Dwight 
sat  down  to  discuss  his  afternoon 
headache  with  Isaacs. 

He  handed  the  prospective  editor  a 
copy  of  a  recent  Harvard  Business  Re¬ 
view  capsulizing  Bolivar  and  other  similar 
experiments.  The  Tribune  had  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  article's  wrapup. 

Isaacs  was  dumbfounded. 

“1  couldn't  believe  it,"  he  laughed.  “1 
said,  Jesus  Christ,  do  you  really  mean  it.  1 
was  intrigued  and  boy,  was  1  interested  in 
that  job." 

When  the  Star's  latest  addition  moved 
into  his  new  office,  he  found  a  Guild 
management  committee  composed  of 
seven  people  discussing  the  air  condition¬ 
ing. 

Since  then,  everything  has  changed. 

Eight  committees  have  been  formed  to 
analyze  and  reshape  the  daily.  Each  one 
includes  volunteers  from  the  news  staff 
and  a  maximum  of  two  managers. 
Specific  discussion  assignments  include 
(Continued  on  pa^e  46) 
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Congressional  leaders 
ok  some  press  “perks” 


By  I.  William  Hill 

Both  Senate  and  House  leaders  would 
oppose  press  payment  of  fees  for  such 
benefits  as  Capitol  parking  privileges, 
press  gallery  desk  space  and  staff  ser¬ 
vices,  according  to  a  report  by  David  E. 
Lynch  (Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express), 
chairman  of  a  Subcommittee  on  Press 
Perks  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  Cor¬ 
respondents. 

The  subcommittee  report  was  pre¬ 
sented  January  23  and  the  full  committee 
approved  the  report  but  took  the  recom¬ 
mendations  under  advisement. 

Establishment  of  the  subcommittee  on 
March  17,  1978,  charged  "with  compil¬ 
ing  data  on  what  services  are  provided  to 
press  gallery  members  and  if  they  pre¬ 
sent  any  conflicts,”  followed  con¬ 
troversy  over  whether  taxpayers  should 
be  paying  for  any  media  coverage  of 
Congress.  This  had  come  after  a  speech 
by  Representative  Obey  (D-Wis.),  in 
which  Obey  declared  that  the  press  has 
an  obligation  to  report  on  its  own  perks 
when  it  is  reporting  on  the  perks  pro¬ 
vided  members  of  Congress. 

Highlights  of  the  subcommittee  study 
report  included: 

•  Congressional  leaders  said  that,  if 
any  of  the  media  feels  the  need  to  pay  for 
any  of  the  now  free  prerequisites,  they 
can  send  a  check  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  a 
suggestion  with  which  the  subcommittee 
agreed. 

•  The  subcommittee  said  it  did  not 
think  the  press  should  take  advantage  of 
any  fringe  benefits  provided  congres¬ 
sional  employes  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  access. 

•  Discontinuance  of  use  of  the  Senate 
stationery  room  and  acceptance  of  free 
stationery  provided  by  the  press  gallery 
was  recommended. 

•  Purchase  of  discounted  goods  at  the 
stationery  room,  it  having  nothing  to  do 
with  access,  was  described  as  indefensi¬ 
ble. 

•  Regarding  staff  services,  the  sub¬ 
committee  reported  that  “the  committee 
believes  gallery  staffs  provide  a  public 
information  service  that  the  Congress  it¬ 
self  would  not  eliminate.  Congressional 
staffs  make  as  much  use  of  the  message 
service  as  to  reporters  .  .  .  press  gal¬ 
lery  staffs  assist  in  security  and  access 
work  at  committees,  and  spend  several 
hours  each  afternoon  compiling  the 
committee  lists  which  are  printed  in  daily 
papers  and  are  the  public’s  one  cen¬ 
tralized  reference  to  each  day’s  activities 
in  Congress.” 

In  making  its  report,  the  subcommittee 
recalled  that,  on  the  night  before  Christ- 
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mas,  1976,  CBS  correspondent  Roger 
Mudd  did  a  three-minute  spot  on  con¬ 
gressional  perks.  "This  led  to  the  Obey 
speech,  which  led  to  press  response  and 
a  new  questioning  of  the  perks  issue.” 

The  subcommittee  recalled  this  quota¬ 
tion  from  Obey’s  speech,  which  was 
given  before  the  Western  Wisconsin 
Press  Association  in  May  of  1977: 

“Having  told  you  what  the  cost  of  the 
congressional  press  gallery  is  to  the  tax¬ 
payer,  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  think 
that  cost  is  irrelevant.  A  million  dollars  is 
a  lot  of  money  and  I  don’t  want  it 
wasted. 

“But  a  million  dollars  is  a  small  price 
to  pay  to  enable  the  press  to  do  its  con¬ 
stitutionally  protected  job  of  reporting  to 
the  American  public  of  the  activities  of 
their  elected  public  servants.  They  have 
an  important  job  to  do,  and  we  ought  to 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  them  to  do 
it  well.” 

The  subcommittee  interviewed  Obey 
in  connection  with  its  study  and,  at  that 
time.  Obey  told  them:  “All  this  talk 
about  press  perks  is  bull.  No  one  is  going 
to  be  lx)ught  off  by  what  the  government 
provides  you  people  in  the  press  gal¬ 
leries.” 

The  subcommittee  report  made  this 
statement:  “Of  all  the  services  provided 
members  of  the  galleries,  three  stand  out 
as  questionable — parking,  the  use  of  the 
Senate  stationery  room  and  the  free 
stationery  provided  by  the  gallery.” 

On  the  parking  question,  it  reported: 

“While  parking  may  be  crucial  to 
some  (press  gallery)  members  in  provid¬ 
ing  access  to  congressional  activities — 
and  the  subcommittee  considers  unre¬ 
stricted  access  inviolable — it  is  debatable 
whether  it  should  be  provided  free  of 
charge.  To  those  members  who  may  feel 
that  the  press  should  not  have  parking  at 
the  Capitol,  the  committee  asks  this 
question: 

“Who  would  claim  space  surrendered 
by  the  media?  It’s  unlikely  that  the  lot 
would  be  turned  over  to  tourists  and, 
more  likely,  it  would  be  converted  to 
more  free  parking  for  congressional 
employes.  This  wouldn’t  put  anything 
extra  into  the  Treasury,  either. 

“The  Capitol  is  a  public  building,  not 
just  a  ‘congressional’  building,  and 
there’s  some  benefit  derived  from  giving 
convenient  access  to  the  media.  A  com¬ 
parison  might  make  the  point.  The  sub¬ 
committee  feels  that  the  provision  of  a 
(dining  room)  press  table  is  justified  be¬ 
cause  it  saves  important  time  for  re¬ 
porters  who  often  are  deadline-pres¬ 
sured.  If  the  case  of  convenience  be 
made  for  the  press  table,  it  can  be  made 
for  the  parking  lot.  The  difference  is 


that  reporters  pay  at  the  press  table, 
and  do  not  pay  at  the  lot. 

“For  those  reporters,  or  organiza¬ 
tions,  concerned  about  this  issue,  there 
is  always  the  avenue  of  voluntary  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  Treasury.  One  estimate  is 
that  the  70  spaces  are  worth  about 
$42,000  a  year.  With  181  parking  permits 
now  issued,  that  works  out  to  about  $232 
a  year  per  permit  holder.  Reporters  who 
voluntarily  pay  for  parking  would  do  so 
without  guarantee  of  a  space — a  point 
which  should  be  noted,  too,  by  critics.” 

Regarding  desk  space,  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  reported: 

“The  subcommittee  investigated  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  fee  system  for 
desk  space  and  staff  services  and  found  it 
would  be  impossible  without  cooperation 
from  the  House  and  Senate  leadership. 

“Some  years  ago,  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  stopped  the  practice  of  assigning 
desks  in  the  Senate  Gallery,  although  it 
‘grandfathered’  in  the  six  organizations 
which  had  guaranteed  space  at  the  time 
of  the  policy  change.  Only  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices  have  assigned  space  in  the  House 
Gallery. 

“The  industry-wide  changeover  to 
computer  technology  is  causing  some 
problems  with,  and  re-evaluation  of,  the 
assigned  desk  policy.  As  a  practical  mat¬ 
ter,  organizations  which  have  installed 
terminals  in  the  Gallery  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  at  least  the  use  of  a  desktop.  How¬ 
ever,  these  organizations  have  all  been 
advised  that  such  installation  might  be 
temporary,  that  if  space  becomes  a  prob¬ 
lem,  the  Standing  Committee  reserves 
the  right  to  order  the  terminals  removed. 
At  present,  we  do  not  have  a  problem  of 
reporters  unable  to  find  work  space  in 
the  Galleries.  It  remains  the  policy  that 
any  reporter  may  use  any  available 
typewriter. 

The  subcommittee  reported  further: 

“After  talking  with  John  Guiniven,  the 
special  assistant  to  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd  (majority  leader),  and  Ron  Mac- 
Mahon,  a  key  aide  with  Senator  Howard 
H.  Baker,  Jr.  (minority  leader),  it  be¬ 
came  clear  that  the  Senate  leadership  not 
only  opposes  a  fee  system,  but  it  would 
probably  step  in  if  we  tried  to  impose 
one. 

“Guiniven  said  he  is  suspicious  of  the 
networks.  He  is  afraid  their  ‘deep  pock¬ 
ets’  could  buy  their  way  into  the  gal¬ 
leries  and  drive  out  the  independents. 

“He  also  said  the  committee  would  be 
giving  the  leadership  power  it  may  not 
want  in  the  hands  of  Congress.  He  posed 
a  theoretical  situation  in  which  the  lead¬ 
ership  became  upset  with  certain  report¬ 
ers.  ‘It  could  raise  the  rates  until  it 
drove  out  its  critics,’  he  said. 

“Guiniven  said  Byrd  wants  the  gal¬ 
leries  open  to  all  reporters,  and  he 
doesn’t  want  anyone  shut  out.  If  it 
looked  as  though  anyone  would  be  shut 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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INAE  meeting  focuses 
on  national  advertisers 


By  Sam  Cremin 

The  prevailing  theme  among  this 
year's  International  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  winter  convention 
speeches  was  how  to  better  service  the 
national  advertiser  and  get  more  of  his 
advertising  dollar. 

As  Thomas  Reddy,  chairman  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  pointed  out,  “Newspapers 
currently  get  only  of  the  $121  billion 
spent  on  national  advertising.  If  newspa¬ 
pers  want  to  increase  their  national  busi¬ 
ness.  they  are  going  to  have  to  make 
some  changes." 

The  A. A. A. A.  slide  show  which 
Reddy  presented  offered  glimpse  of  the 
ideal  national  newspaper  buy  in  the 
198()'s. 

“We  have  a  dream"  noted  the  sound¬ 
track.  “a  dream  bringing  tears  to  our 
eyes — that  we  awoke  to  find  that  all  the 
newspapers  of  the  same  size,  with  the 
same  columns,  with  glorious  color  and 
no  see-through,  without  backed-up 
coupons  in  this  great  land — had  charged 
the  national  and  local  advertiser  the  same 
rate." 

Marian  Lockett,  advertising  media 
manager  for  the  Scott  Paper  Company, 
told  a  similar  story. 

She  referred  to  the  present  billing  sys¬ 
tem  as  a  nightmare.  “Some  bills  come  in 
net,  some  gross  (linage  is  gross  and  color 
charges  net)  and  some  with  a  lump  sum 
for  payments  without  dates,  linage, 
brands  or  descriptions  of  any  kind."  she 
said. 

Lockett  also  talked  about  the  need  for 
manufacturer  updates  on  rate  and  format 
changes  as  quickly  as  they  occur  for 
bookkeeping  and  budget  control. 

Deadlines  presented  another  problem 
for  Scott.  As  Lockett  said.  “Newspapers 
say  they  need  six  to  eight  weeks  to  mer¬ 
chandise  our  ads.  But  ads  sent  early  are 
often  lost.  And  there  is  always  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  competitive  espionage.  A  com¬ 
petitor  who  knows  what  we  are  doing 
early  enough  has  the  time  to  react,  and 
dilute  the  impact  of  the  ads." 

Yet,  even  for  the  Scott  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  the  process  of  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  is  improving. 

Lockett  told  how  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau.  Inc.  has  worked  with 
her  since  mid- 1978.  They  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  find  better  ways  to  coordinate 
the  collection  of  newspaper  rate,  circula¬ 
tion.  format  and  other  data,  and  to  track 
Scott's  newspaper  ad  activity. 

For  the  Scott  Paper  Company  the 
NAB  developed  a  computer  tracking 
system.  This  system  combines  their  re- 
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spective  data  bases,  and  utilizes  a  new 
multi-page  billing  form  which  is  not  only 
thorough  and  time  efficient  but  interfaces 
with  the  NAB  tracking  system. 

The  newspapers  get  the  first  page  of 
the  form  along  with  production  material, 
about  two  weeks  before  publication  date. 

Page  two  is  an  acknowledgement  copy 
which  newspapers  are  to  sign  and  return. 

Page  three  goes  to  the  sales  rep.  firm. 
Scott  has  found  that  the  agency  or  adver¬ 
tiser  does  not  always  do  this. 

Page  four  goes  to  the  A.C.B.  for 
checking. 

Page  five  is  sent  to  the  Bureau  for  the 
tracking  system. 

Page  six  and  seven  are  for  internal  use 
at  Scott  and  the  last  page  is  a  mailing 
label  which  ^an  be  typed  up  along  with 
the  contract  and  insertion  order. 

Scott  annually  prepares  a  master  con¬ 
tract  for  many,  if  not  all  the  newspapers 
it  uses. 

Then  on  a  monthly  basis  copies  of  all 
insertion  orders  (placed  within  the 
month)  are  sent  to  the  NAB,  along  with 
final  billings  for  the  month.  Each  master 
contract  has  been  line-rated  for  an  esti¬ 
mated  annual  buy;  the  insertion  orders 
are  placed  against  that  total. 

This  system  enables  Scott  at  any  time 
of  the  year  to  see  at  a  glance  the  actual 
linage  that  has  been  run  against  or  with¬ 
out.  a  master  contract  for  every  paper 
Scott  uses,  and  also  to  see  the  adjust¬ 
ments  which  need  to  be  made. 

Besides  helping  manufacturers  like 
Scott  Paper  Company  with  their  adver¬ 
tising  process  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau  has  helped  chase  the  national 
advertiser's  dollar  in  other  ways. 

It  introduced  the  national  buy  package 
or  modular  selling  plan  which  was  put 
together  by  a  committee  of  sales  reps, 
publishers,  and  N.A.B.  people, — and 
might  be  called  the  big  event  of  the 
winter  l.N.A.E.  convention. 

Charles  Kinsolving,  vice  president/ 
market  planning  for  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  provided  a  market 
study  showing  the  reasons  why  national 
advertisers  should  increase  their  partici¬ 
pation  in  newspapers  outside  the  top  l(K) 
markets. 

Kinsolving  pointed  out  that  consumers 
living  in  the  middle  markets  which  in¬ 
clude  some  309  counties  served  by  400 
daily  papers  of  circulations  between 
25.000  and  lOO.OtK),  offer  the  national 
advertiser  the  opportunity  to  increase 
sales  with  relatively  small  increase  in  ad 
spending. 

Middle  market  consumers  have  more 
than  average  buying  power,  and  receive 
less  than  average  exposure  to  national 


advertising,  he  said. 

More  specifically  the  middle  market 
consumers  include  51%  of  U.S.  adults 
with  household  incomes  of  $15,000  or 
more  and  45%  of  the  U.S.  adults  who 
attended  or  graduated  from  college,  he 
said. 

They  account  for  44%  of  general  store 
sales,  and  42%  of  furniture  and  appliance 
store  sales,  and  are  well  above  average  in 
automotive  sales  and  car  ownership,  in 
food  store  sales,  in  domestic  air  travel 
and  in  distilled  liquor  consumption.  Kin¬ 
solving  said. 

To  illustrate  the  profit  potential  in 
these  markets.  Kinsolving  used  recorded 
interviews  with  Joseph  A.  Cooper, 
senior  vice  president  for  marketing  Delta 
Airlines;  Jack  Landry,  executive  vice 
president  for  marketing  at  Philip  Morris; 
and  Charles  Peebles,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  for  Bozell  and  Jacobs 
Advertising  Agency. 

Cooper  said  that  Delta  spends  money 
in  the  middle  markets  because  it  feels  it 
must  get  its  message  to  the  consumer 
wherever  he  is  and  Delta  feels  its  con¬ 
sumer  is  not  concentrated  in  the  city 
center  of  the  larger  cities,  but  is  spread 
out  around  the  larger  cities  in  smaller 
cities. 

About  the  conventional  advertising 
wisdom  which  says  that  it  is  more  effi¬ 
cient  to  concentrate  your  spending  on  tv 
and  in  the  larger  markets.  Cooper  said, 
“We  don't  really  operate  on  a  budget  per 
se  knowing  what  revenue  dollars  we 
have  to  look  forward  to  in  some  in¬ 
stances.  We  do  plan  it  on  a  cost  per  rev¬ 
enue  dollar  more  than  we  do  on  circula¬ 
tion.  In  some  cases  the  cost  per  thousand 
is  cheaper  in  smaller  cities  than  it  is  in 
the  larger  cities." 

We  know  that  there  is  a  concentration 
of  the  type  traveller  that  we  are  aiming 
our  message  at,  in  the  smaller  cities,” 
Cooper  said. 

Landry  talked  about  the  newspaper 
based  Merit  brand  cigarette  promotion 
which  he  orchestrated.  About  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  middle  markets,  Landry 
said,  "It's  like  getting  into  the  one  and 
two  channel  markets  when  you're  on 
television.  You  get  a  higher  share  of  the 
audience  just  because  there's  less  of  a 
selection. 

"You  get  into  the  little  one  newspaper 
towns,  and  into  those  newspapers  that 
enjoy  less  national  advertising  and  you 
dominate  the  newspaper  with  your  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Charles  Peebler  pointed  out  that  “in 
many  of  these  markets,  you  find  the 
newspaper's  role  in  the  community  is 
substantially  more  important  than  what 
you  see  in  some  of  the  major  markets, 
just  due  to  the  nature  and  characteristics 
of  the  community.” 

The  research  at  the  Ad  Bureau  sup¬ 
ports  the  statements  of  Peebler  and 
Landry.  The  Bureau  found  that  among 
(Continued  on  pufte  45) 
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Scripps  hoping  for  quick 
decision  in  Cincinnati  case 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

As  the  first  public  hearing  under  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  it  will  set 
precedents.  And  at  no  time  was  that 
made  clearer  than  during  the  oral  argu¬ 
ments  Jan.  30  on  the  proposed  joint 
operating  arrangement  between  the  Cin- 
ciniuiti  Post  and  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Can  a  paper  declare  itself  a  potential 
financial  failure  if  its  losses  are  actually 
benefiting  the  parent  company? 

Can  management  deliberately  mis¬ 
manage  its  property  in  order  to  qualify 
it  under  the  Act? 

Exonerated  on  both  counts  by  Justice 
Department  antitrust  lawyers,  the  E.W. 
Scripps  Company,  publishers  of  the  Post, 
nonetheless,  last  week  demanded 
answers  to  those  questions  for  future 
reference. 

According  to  the  Act,  the  Post  must 
prove  it  is  in  danger  of  financial  failure. 
Scripps  spent  almost  two  months  trying 
to  do  Just  that  during  the  hearing  which 
recessed  Oct.  26. 

A  constant  thorn  in  their  side  was  a 
last  minute  motion  by  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  to  include  testimony  involving 
possible  benefits  Scripps  may  have 
accrued  through  post-tax  write-offs  and 
charges  for  company  owned  services 
(United  Press  International.  United 
Features  Syndicate.  Berkley-Small,  etc.). 

Last  Tuesday  .Scripps  counsel  again 
tried  to  persuade  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Donald  R.  Moore  to  rule  whether 
or  not  the  incremental  cost  analysis  is 
appropriate  under  the  Act. 

Their  move  left  the  three  government 
attorneys  superficially  perplexed  since 
the  three  have  found  the  Post  qualifies 
as  a  failing  newspaper,  has  not  been 
mismanaged,  and  has  not  profited  ex¬ 
cessively  from  tax  write-offs  service 
charges. 

"I  imagine  that  their  interest  (Scripps) 
stems  from  their  paper  in  Cleveland  (the 
Press)."  Antitrust  Attorney  Gerald  A. 
Connell  told  the  judge.  "If  Scripps 
owned  just  one  newspaper,  1  don't  see 
any  reason  why  they  would  have  ex¬ 
pounded  with  such  length  and  vigor  (on 
the  incremental  cost  issue)  that  they  did 
in  their  brief." 

Connell  urged  Moore  to  "avoid  decid¬ 
ing  (on  the  question)  when  you  really 
don't  have  to." 

Scripps  counsel  Jonathan  E.  Thacker¬ 
ay  did  not  agree.  "It  would  be  tragic 
if  you  failed  (to  take  a  definite  stand)," 
he  said.  “This  is  the  first  full-fledged 
hearing  under  this  Act.  We  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  see  that  (it)  gets  off  on  a 
good  foot." 
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Thackeray  called  the  incremental 
analysis  discriminatory  against  chain 
newspapers,  adding  that  if  the  merger 
were  denied  as  a  result  of  it,  another 
Post  buyer  could  step  in  and  "enter 
immediately  into  a  joint  operating  ar¬ 
rangement." 

Connell  contested  .Scripps'  contention 
that  mismanagement  should  not  be  a 
factor  in  determining  a  paper's  eligibility 
under  the  Act.  "  It  most  certainly  should," 
he  said. 

The  newspaper  chain  maintains  that  it 
does  not  matter  how  a  paper  drifts  into 
the  red;  What  must  be  proven  is  that  it's 
actually  there. 

Antitrust  attorneys  also  disagreed  with 
a  Scripps  finding  that  suggested  evening 
newspapers  are  at  a  disadvantage. 

"There  are  cities  in  this  country  where 
evening  newspapers  are  doing  better 
than  morning  papers."  Connell  said. 

But  Thackeray  reminded  the  court¬ 
room  that  there  are  only  three  cities  in 
the  United  States  where  a  six-day  P.M. 
faces  seven-day  competition  from  an 
A.M.  "and  none  of  them  are  profit¬ 
able,"  he  concluded. 

ITU/Guild  attorney  Jeffrey  Freund 
used  part  of  his  time  allotment  to  recap 
the  unions  accusations  against  Scripps. 

If  the  joint  arrangement  goes  through 
in  Cincinnati,  he  said,  newspapers  con¬ 
sidering  similar  actions  should:  abandon 
normally  aggressive  labor  negotiation 
policies:  stop  promoting  their  product 
vigorously;  maintain  an  antequated  dis¬ 
tribution  system:  permit  competition  to 
participate  in  questionable  business 
practices;  maintain  circulation  price  at  a 
level  lower  than  their  competition;  avoid 
tight  budget  controls;  pay  more  for  ser¬ 
vices  than  fair  marketing  calls  for;  in¬ 
crease  their  executive  salaries;  and  dis¬ 
courage  potential  buyers. 

Throughout  the  protracted  proceeding 
Scripps  has  presented  evidence  attempt¬ 
ing  to  negate  the  unions'  allegations. 

Our  obligation  is  to  prove  probable 
failure,  Thackeray  said.  "But  we  have 
proved  that  the  Post  has  already  failed." 

John  Getgy,  another  opposing  attor¬ 
ney.  called  the  merger  a  threat  to  free 
press.  He  referred  to  earlier  testimony 
by  Post  editor  William  R.  Burleigh,  who 
said  a  majority  vote  by  company  editors 
decides  which  presidential  candidate  the 
chain's  papers  will  endorse. 

It  may  not  be  too  long  before  a  small 
group  of  men  sit  down  in  a  room  and 
elect  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  lawyer  said. 

Getgy  also  chastised  the  newspaper 
industry  for  its  constant  requests  for 
special  government  privileges  because  it 


is  “a  special  business.” 

"We've  learned  during  this  hearing 
that  the  newshole  is  what's  left  over 
after  the  ads  are  put  in,”  he  shouted. 
“We  can't  allow  ourselves  to  be  lulled 
into  believing  that  newspapers  are  a  dif¬ 
ferent  industry.” 

“Newspapers  are  in  business  to  make 
money.”  Thackeray  countered.  “That's 
not  evil.  It's  simply  a  (dictate)  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.” 

A  last  minute  motion  to  reopen  the 
hearing  was  presented  by  Freund.  The 
attorney  had  hoped  to  introduce  evidence 
that  the  Wushinuton  Star  through  its 
recent  hard  bargaining  stance  cut  millions 
of  dollars  off  its  operating  costs.  If  the 
Star  could  do  it,  why  not  the  Post,  he 
argued. 

Scripps  and  government  attorneys 
jumped  to  their  feet,  to  label  the  new 
evidence  immaterial.  Thackeray  even 
accused  Freund  (whose  firm  represents 
Star  unions)  of  orchestrating  the  Wash¬ 
ington  negotiations  “for  the  purpose  of 
this  proceeding."  Moore  denied  the 
motion. 

Scripps  closed  the  hearing  with  a  plea 
for  an  expeditious  decision. 

"It's  always  hard  to  prove  that  you're 
not  doing  well,"  Thackeray  said.  "The 
Post  is  having  severe  difficulties  in  keep¬ 
ing  advertising  and  circulation  personnel 
.  .  .  others  are  raiding  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment." 

Attorneys  will  have  TS  days  to  com¬ 
ment  on  Moore's  eventual  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  Griffin  Bell. 

The  Attorney  General  then  will  study 
the  entire  record  before  making  his  final 
decision.  Federal  law  provides  for  a  10- 
day  waiting  period  before  a  joint  opera¬ 
tion  can  begin. 

Guild  board  urges 
growth  curb  of 
newspaper  groups 

Legislation  to  curb  the  growth  of  giant 
newspaper  groups  because  they  are  a 
threat  to  a  free  and  diverse  press  was 
urged  last  week  by  the  International 
Executive  Board  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  at  its  quarterly  meeting. 

The  board  called  on  Congress  to  enact 
a  bill  that  would  put  a  ceiling  on  the 
number  of  newspapers  or  total  circulation 
a  single  media  company  could  control. 

The  board's  resolution  warned  that 
"domination  of  the  U.S.  press  by  fewer 
and  fewer  media  conglomerates 
threatens  to  stifle  the  very  freedom  and 
diversity  protected  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.” 

In  other  resolutions,  the  Guild  board 
called  for  a  new  effort  to  enact  a  federal 
law  protecting  the  confidentiality  of  re¬ 
porters'  information  and  sources  and 
urged  adoption  of  a  bill  that  would  pro¬ 
tect  everyone,  not  just  the  press,  from 
police  searches  without  subpoena. 
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Bar  Association  to  vote 
on  courtroom  camera  issue 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

The  American  Bar  Association's 
House  of  Delegates  will  consider  a  re¬ 
vised  Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press  standard 
on  television,  radio  and  still  photography 
coverage  of  courtrooms  at  the  associa¬ 
tion's  mid-winter  meeting  in  Atlanta 
February  9-13. 

Chairman  Kenneth  J.  Hodson  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Association 
Standards  for  Criminal  Justice,  in  sub¬ 
mitting  a  report  with  the  rewritten  rec¬ 
ommendation  states:  "In  view  of  the  fact 
that  some  21  or  22  states  now  permit  or 
are  experimenting  with  ‘cameras  in  the 
courtroom,'  the  time  has  clearly  come 
for  the  Association  to  consider  changing 
its  position  with  regard  to  this  issue." 

The  vote  on  the  standard  is  expected 
to  take  place  February  13. 

The  House  of  Delegates  during  last 
August's  annual  session  in  New  York 
City  passed  a  draft  amending  its  Fair 
Trial  and  Free  Press  Standards  (adopted 
in  1968)  but  deferred  to  this  February 
action  on  the  “Use  of  the  Courtroom" 
paragraph  that  said  media  camera  and 
audio  coverage  should  be  permitted  if  the 
court  concludes  it  can  be  conducted  un¬ 
obtrusively  and  without  distracting  trial 
participants. 

The  Hodson  report  states  that  the  rec¬ 
ommended  language  in  that  Standard 
8-3.6  (a)  has  been  revised  to  place  the 
standard  in  harmony  with  a  resolution 
approved  by  the  Conferences  of  Chief 
Justice  last  August.  The  standard  now 
specifies  that  rules  establishing 
guidelines  of  such  coverage  by  broadcast 
media  personnel  and  by  still  photog¬ 
raphers  must  be  promulgated  by  the 
highest  court  of  the  jurisdiction. 

The  standard  also  shares  the  view  of 
the  chief  justices  that  too  little  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  gathered  to  date  as  to  what 
consents,  if  any,  should  be  required. 
Consequently,  writes  Hodson,  the  stan¬ 
dard  takes  an  essentially  neutral  posi¬ 
tion,  leaving  it  up  to  the  states  to  deter¬ 
mine  for  themselves  what  the  specific 
criteria  should  be. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Section  Council, 
7-6,  has  expressed  the  view  that  the 
standard  should  specify  consent  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  parties,  witnesses,  and 
jurors  before  those  individuals'  images 
or  sounds  could  be  photographed  or 
broadcast. 

Hodson  says  that  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  is  not  necessarily  opposed  to  that 
position  but  believes  it  would  be  a  far 
sounder  position  for  the  Association  to 
encourage  state  experimentation.  "A 
more  precise  position  on  the  consent  is¬ 
sue,  if  necessary,  can  be  adopted  at  a 
later  date  when  more  data  is  available." 


The  report  states  that  the  standard 
does  not  recognize  a  right  on  behalf  of 
the  media  to  cover  trials  by  television, 
radio  or  photographic  means  but  asserts 
only  that  such  coverage  can  occur  with¬ 
out  necessarily  violating  the  right  to  a 
fair  trial. 

The  text  of  Standard  8-3.6  (a)  being 
recommended  to  the  House  of  Delegates 
reads: 

Whenever  appropriate,  in  view  of  the 
notoriety  of  a  case  or  the  number  or  con¬ 
duct  of  news  media  representatives  pres¬ 
ent  at  any  judicial  proceeding,  the  court 
shall  ensure  the  preservation  of  decorum 
by  instructing  those  representatives  and 
others  as  to  the  permissible  use  of  the 
courtroom  and  other  facilities  of  the 
court,  the  assignment  of  seats  to  news 
media  representatives  on  an  equitable 
basis,  and  other  matters  that  may  affect 
the  conduct  of  the  proceeding.  Televi¬ 
sion,  radio  and  photographic  coverage  of 
judicial  proceedings  is  not  per  se  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  right  to  a  fair  trial.  Sub¬ 
ject  to  rule  established  under  the  super¬ 
visory  authority  of  the  highest  appellate 
court  in  the  jurisdiction,  such  coverage 
may  be  permitted  if  it  would  be  unobtru¬ 
sive  and  would  not  distract  the  attention 
of  trial  participants,  demean  the  dignity 
of  the  proceedings,  or  otherwise  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  fair  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice." 

The  new  Chief  Judge  of  the  New  York 
State  Court  of  Appeals  Lawrence  H. 
Cooke  said  January  26  that  he  intends 
to  allow  cameras  in  courtrooms,  and  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  against  coverage  of  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  “except  on  an  experimental 
basis  with  the  consent  of  all  parties." 

Judge  Cooke  permitted  newspaper  and 
television  cameras  in  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  Hall,  Albany,  at  his  swearing-in. 
He  said  he  found  cameras  less  disruptive 
than  artists  drawing  pictures  in  the  court¬ 
room. 


McCord  resigns 

Robert  S.  McCord,  executive  editor  of 
the  Arkansas  Democrat  since  1974,  re¬ 
signed  on  December  31. 

McCord,  who  said  he  was  nearly  50 
years  old,  said  he  had  decided  that  it  was 
time  for  him  “to  do  something  else  in 
journalism." 

John  R.  Starr,  who  joined  the  Demo¬ 
crat  on  November  I  as  managing  editor, 
will  direct  the  news  operation.  Starr,  51, 
was  Associated  Press  bureau  chief  in  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock  before  taking  early  retirement 
two  years  ago  to  return  to  graduate 
school. 


Movie  maker  lauds 
newspapers  at 
INAE  convention 

“We'll  never  be  able  to  survive  with¬ 
out  newspapers.  Never!"  declared 
Charles  M.  Powell,  senior  vicepresident/ 
advertising,  publicity/promotion  for 
Universal  Pictures,  at  a  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  International  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives'  (INAE)  winter 
sales  conference. 

“The  public  must  know  where  our 
films  are  playing,"  Powell  continued. 
“What  theaters  ....  what  time  .... 
you'll  never  be  out  of  business  or  we'll 
both  be  out  of  business." 

Powell  made  his  remarks  in  answer  to 
an  INAE  member's  question  about  the 
film  industry's  increasing  use  of  televi¬ 
sion  advertising. 

He  explained,  “We  are  a  visual 
medium,  movies  ....  it  is  easier  for 
us  to  tell  our  message  in  a  30  or  60  sec¬ 
ond  commercial  using  scenes  from  the 
film.  It's  more  dramatic." 

However,  Powell  indicated  that  the 
rising  cost  of  television  was  putting  an 
end  to  the  expanding  use  of  that  medium 
for  motion  picture  advertising. 

“It's  (tv)  also  bloody  more  expen¬ 
sive,"  he  commented.  “Television  is 
slowly  pricing  us  out  of  its  ballpark. 
There  had  been  a  trend  ..."  Applause 
interrupted  Powell  before  he  was  able  to 
finish.  He  cautioned  the  gathering  not  to 
exult  too  much  by  adding,  “You  guys 
aren't  cutting  costs  either." 

Powell  said  Universal  spent  $63  mil¬ 
lion  for  advertising  in  1978.  “$48  million 
of  it  was  in  direct  media  costs,"  he 
stated.  “50  percent  of  that  was  print." 

Another  INAE  member  asked  Powell 
if  he  had  a  problem  with  newspapers 
editing  his  advertising  copy.  He  replied, 
“We're  very  aware  of  your  needs  and 
desires.  We  have  out  own  self  interest  in 
censoring,  if  you  will,  our  stuff.  It's  rare 
these  days  that  we  prepare  an 
ad  ...  .  and  get  it  bounced  for  reasons 
of  poor  taste  or  poor  copy  line.  When  it 
does  happen  ....  (we)  usually  effect 
a  compromise." 

After  the  luncheon,  Powell  spoke 
briefly  to  E&P  about  how  he  felt  news¬ 
papers  and  the  film  industry  could  im¬ 
prove  their  relationship. 

“Provide  more  editorial  support,"  he 
suggested.  “Movies  sell  newspapers.  It's 
got  to  be  as  sexy  to  have  John  Travolta 
on  the  front  page  as  it  is  to  have  a  female 
hijacker." 

Powell  advised  publishers  to  improve 
the  quality  of  newspaper  reproduction 
and  increase  their  color  capabilities. 

“I'd  give  it — more  color  .  .  .  provid¬ 
ing  it  doesn't  quadruple  the  cost,"  he 
said. 
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At  5:30  on  a  recent  afternoon  in 
Salem,  Oregon,  Mr.  Mike  Gehring, 
General  Manager  of  B.M.E.  Web 
Press,  placed  a  call  for  parts  to 
our  Chicago  warehouse.  His 
Rockwell- Goss  Community  press, 
he  said,  would  be  out  of  action  until 
he  got  them. 

The  parts  landed  in  Portland  the 
following  morning  and  were  deliv¬ 
ered  in  Salem  at  4:00  p.m. 

Not  all  parts  orders  reach  our 
customers  in  22-1/2  hours,  but  about 
85%  of  them  are  delivered  within  48 
hours.  That’s  because  we  stock 
45,000  different  parts  and  ship  about 


installation,  we  can  handle  that  for 
you, too. 

For  full  details  of  our  press 
products,  contact  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  Rockwell  International, 
3100  South  Central  Avenue, 
Chicago,  IL  60650. 

Phone:  312/656-8600. 


25%  of  the  orders  by  air.  And,  as 
mentioned  above,  we  try  extra  hard 
when  a  press  is  down. 

That  kind  of  responsiveness  is 
par  for  our  parts  operation  as  well 
as  for  our  service.  After  you  buy  a 
Rockwell- Goss  press,  we  stand  by 
to  offer  anything  you  need  —  from 
help  at  installation  to  pressman 
training  to  prompt  parts  delivery. 
And  if  you  want  a  total  turnkey 


Rockwell 

International 


where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Chandler  to  newspapers: 
‘must  continue  to  evolve’ 

Newspaper  editors  and  publishers  by  national  accounts.  Our  growth  in  na- 


cannot  delude  themselves  that  newspa¬ 
pers  can  still  fill  the  same  old  needs  of 
five,  ten  or  20  years  ago,”  Los  Aiifieles 
Times  publisher  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  Otis  Chandler  told  INAE  conven¬ 
tion  attendees  this  week. 

Newspapers,  he  said  in  a  keynote  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  gathering  of  advertising  di¬ 
rectors,  “must  continue  to  evolve  in 
many  different  directions  simultane¬ 
ously.” 

Chandler  also  urged  newspapers  to 
take  some  risks.  "Our  future  is  bright 
only  if  we  are  willing  to  take  some  risks. 
In  this  ever-changing  world  of  communi¬ 
cations.  the  status  quo  cannot  be  toler¬ 
ated.” 

In  his  speech.  “Challenge  of  the 
80's.  Chandler  covered  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  such  as  advertising  revenue  and 
the  competition  from  television,  read¬ 
ership  and  content,  and  group  owner¬ 
ship.  But  Chandler  made  his  principal 
emphasis  on  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
press's  protection  under  the  First 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  which 
he  termed  "the  most  important  and  sen¬ 
sitive  issue  in  the  press  today.” 

Chandler's  speech  was  optimistic  in 
tone,  stating  that  “the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  will  continue  to  grow  and  prosper 
over  the  next  decade.”  He  added  that  he 
feels  that  the  business  will  continue  to  be 
more  complicated  and  difficult  to  man¬ 
age  with  each  passing  year,  and  that  “we 
will  see  more  legal  challenges  by  public 
and  private  institutions  and  individuals 
against  newspapers  in  such  broad  areas 
as  First  Amendment  issues,  libel  and 
government  regulatory  agencies  such  as 
the  F.C.C.  and  the  Anti-Trust  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department. 

He  also  said  that  much  of  the  fun  and 
excitement  that  is  inherent  in  producing 
newspapers  will  continue  to  erode  as  we 
deal  with  inflation,  affirmative  action 
programs,  the  new  push  toward  corpo¬ 
rate  democracy,  government  encroach¬ 
ment  on  business  of  all  kinds  and  increas¬ 
ing  competition  from  television  for  the 
retail  dollar. 

Chandler  pointed  to  two  advertising 
areas  where  newspapers  are  losing 
ground.  He  said  that  ten  years  ago  news¬ 
papers  commanded  the  major  share  of 
local  advertising  expenditures,  some 
629f.  “However,  in  the  last  ten  years 
television  has  been  moving  in  aggres¬ 
sively  on  this  burgeoning  field  and  has 
improved  its  share  from  7%  to  II  .3%,  a 
gain  of  60%  and  nearly  $1.5  billion. 

"The  second  problem  that  I  perceive 
is  that  in  national  advertising,  newspa¬ 
pers  continue  to  be  used  only  sparingly 
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tional  ad  dollars  is  minimal  compared  to 
our  growth  in  local  display  and  classified 
dollars.  Growth  in  national  ad  dollars  is 
primarily  due  to  rate  increases  rather 
than  a  corresponding  increase  in  national 
linage. 

“Classified  advertising  is  a  spectacular 
success  story  for  newspapers.  In  1977, 
advertisers  spent  over  $3. 2-billion  in 
classified.”  Chandler  said,  “an  amazing 
IH%  growth  over  1976.  Last  year  was 
still  another  record  year,  probably  up 
another  15  to  20%.  This  year  still  looks 
good  despite  predictions  of  a  slight  re¬ 
cession.  ' 

“There  appears  to  be  no  substitute  in 
the  marketplace  today  among  all  other 
forms  of  communications  to  successfully 
compete  with  newspapers  for  classified 
advertising.  Perhaps  in  the  next  decade 
we  might  see  some  ‘black  box'  competi¬ 
tion,  but  I  doubt  it. 

“Even  if  one  could  call  up  on  a  display 
screen  all  the  homes  listed  for  sale  in 
Beverly  Hills  or  all  the  Porsches  being 
offered  that  day,  1  suggest  that  newspa¬ 
pers  could  still  provide  and  control  this 
data  by  selling  this  information  to  the 
company  that  can  electronically  distrib¬ 
ute  these  commercial  messages  to  their 
customers. 

“So.  in  the  end,  a  newspaper  could 
prosper  in  two  ways:  by  printing  the  ad, 
and  by  selling  it  to  the  data  base  entity 
for  electronic  distribution.” 

On  the  subject  of  readership.  Chandler 
mentioned  the  many  innovations  and 
new  initiatives  taken  by  newspapers  in 
recent  years,  including  new  sections, 
geographic  zones,  content  improve¬ 
ments,  better  graphics,  better  reproduc¬ 
tion,  and  new  circulation  and  distribution 
concepts. 

He  said  that  “you  can  expect  to  see 
additional  research,  additional  editorial 
improvements,  a  greater  move  into 
editorial  color,  into  offset  printing  even 
for  large  metropolitan  newspapers  and 
higher-quality  reproduction  of  halftones. 

“1  think  it  will  be  most  difficult,”  he 
said,  “even  in  an  era  of  video  display 
cassettes,  video  discs  and  two-way  home 
information  terminals,  to  abandon  the 
convenience,  pleasure  and  information 
contained  in  print.  I  do  not  see  the  de¬ 
mise  of  reading,  therefore,  of  good 
newspapers,  magazines  and  books. 

“Those  of  us  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
believe  we  should  not  try  to  compete 
directly  with  television  or  movies  or  the 
vast  array  of  magazines  by  altering  our 
directions.  Nor  do  we  believe  in  the  style 
of  populist,  sensational  newspapering 
being  sponsored  in  this  country  by 


Rupert  Murdoch.  We  believe  that  excel¬ 
lence  in  journalism  represents  our  best 
chance  for  attracting  and  retaining  read¬ 
ers.” 

At  a  time  when  newspapers  were  being 
advised  on  all  sides  to  make  it  easier  on 
the  readers,  Chandler  said,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  increased  the  length  of 
some  stories,  “along  with  their  complex¬ 
ity  and  thoroughness  and  range.”  He 
said  when  the  recurring  advice  was  to 
keep  it  simple  and  short,  we  were  print¬ 
ing  longer  and  more  complicated  stories 
and  placing  a  premium  on  the  quality  of 
writing. 

“We  found  that  there  are  indeed  hun¬ 
gry  readers  out  there  who  will  take  the 
time  to  read  a  long  story,  even  with  its 
inevitable  multiple  jumps  from  inside 
pages  to  far  back  in  the  section.  Al¬ 
though  we  had  some  complaints  about 
them,  we  found  also  that  they  were  the 
best  read  and  most  discussed,  and  re¬ 
prints  of  them  are  widely  read.  So  while 
we  remain  convinced  that  the  numbers  of 
readers  are  there,  we  also  think  this 
readership  is  more  sophisticated,  more 
discriminating  than  ever  before,  and  ob¬ 
viously  has  many  more  choices  on  how 
to  fill  their  time  than  ever  before.” 

Chandler  therr  discussed  what  he 
called  the  “most  important  and  sensitive 
issue  in  the  press  today:”  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  press's  protection  under 
the  first  amendment  guarantees  of  the 
constitution. 

This  is  a  much-discussed  and  pulicized 
issue  which  actually  affects  all  of  us 
since  we  all  depend  on  the  press — 
whether  print  or  electronic — for  our 
daily  diet  of  news  and  information  about 
almost  everything  that  affects  our  lives,” 
he  said. 

“Without  this  uninterrupted  flow  of  in¬ 
formation,  we  would  all  find  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  function  as  individuals 
and  as  citizens  in  our  free  society. 

“I  think  too  many  people  not  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  this  issue  have 
misinterpreted  it  as  being  only  a  press 
issue,  and  not  the  overriding  national 
issue  that  should  concern  us  all. 

“In  my  opinion  the  press  is  losing  the 
battle  if  not  the  war  itself. 

“The  courts  have  been  rapidly  moving 
in  the  direction  of  stripping  the  press  of 
much  of  its  First  Amendment  protections. 
It  is  increasingly  difficult  for  the  press  to 
perform  its  basic  function  which  is  to 
legally  unearth  and  present  to  you,  as 
citizens,  the  information  you  need  to 
have  in  order  to  exercise  your  rights  in 
our  free  society. 

“If  the  courts  continue  to  shut  us  out 
of  court  proceedings,  to  throw  our  report¬ 
ers  in  jail  and  to  fine  our  newspapers  for 
non-compliance  with  judicial  gag  orders 
and  for  refusing  to  honor  subpoenas  for 
unpublished  notes  and  photographs,  we 
will  eventually  be  relegated  to  merely  re¬ 
porting  each  day  what  we  are  told  by 
(Continued  on  pa,i;e  47) 
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B.C.  Supreme  Court 
rules  cartoon  libeled 


British  Columbia  Supreme  Court 
Judge  Craig  Munroe  has  awarded  a 
municipal  affairs  minister  $3,500  in  dam¬ 
ages  because  of  a  cartoon  published  last 
summer  in  the  Victoria  Times.  The  car¬ 
toon  depicted  Minister  Bill  Vander  Zalm 
pulling  the  wings  off  a  fly  (E«&P,  January 
20). 

Vander  Zalm’s  suit  named  freelance 
cartoonist  Bob  Bierman,  editor  Barbara 
McClintock  and  former  publisher  Stuart 
Underhill. 

Times  publisher  Colin  McCullough 
expressed  disappointment  with  the 
judge's  ruling  and  has  decided  to  appeal 
after  consulting  with  legal  advisers. 

“The  publisher  of  a  newspaper  or  a 
political  cartoonist  has  no  special  im¬ 
munity  from  the  application  of  general 
laws,  and  in  the  matter  of  comment,  they 
are  in  no  better  or  worse  position  than 
any  other  citizen,’’  Justice  Monroe 
wrote  in  a  judgment  released  January  17. 

“Damages  are  to  be  assessed  for  the 
loss  of  reputation  suffered  by  the  plaintiff 
as  a  result  of  the  defamatory  cartoon, 
and  are  awarded  as  a  genuine  attempt  to 
recompense  the  plaintiff  for  the  injury 
suffered  by  him,”  the  judgment  said. 

Vander  Zalm,  in  commenting  on  the 
ruling,  said  he  thinks  it  is  important  that 
an  individual  has  opportunity  to  protect 
his  character  from  being  attacked  or  de¬ 
famed  by  a  powerful  press.  At  the  time 
the  cartoon  appeared,  Vander  Zalm  was 
human  resources  minister.  His  lawyers 
are  “taking  instructions”  from  Vander 
Zalm  after  the  cartoon  was  run  January 
16  evening  on  British  Columbia  Televi¬ 
sion  and  CTV  network  national  news. 

Cartoonist  Bierman  said  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  is  logical.  “I’ve  lost 
the  first  round,  but  I  don’t  think  I’ll  lose 
the  battle.” 

Other  political  cartoonists  in  Canada 
expressed  concern  that  the  decision 
could  spell  the  death  of  satirical  art  in 
Canada. 

Roy  Petersen,  Vancouver  Sun  car¬ 
toonist,  said  fear  of  the  judgment  could 
wipe  out  cartooning  in  Canada. 

The  Montreal  Gazette's  cartoonist 
Terry  Mosher,  known  as  Aislin,  com¬ 
mented:  “It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
there  be  an  appeal.  Once  a  figure  is 
elected,  anything  he  may  say  is  fair  game 
for  cartoonists.  A  cartoonist  is  not 
necessarily  meant  to  criticize,  but  to 
point  out  the  Achilles  heel  of  a  situa¬ 
tion.” 

Yardley  Jones,  cartoonist  for  the 
strike  bound  Montreal  Star  whose  work 
is  syndicated  in  about  50  other  Canadian 
newspapers,  expressed  concern.  “1  hope 
an  appeal  will  reverse  the  judgment  or 
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every  two-bit,  Johnny  politician  will  take 
advantage  of  it.” 

Duncan  Mcpherson  of  the  Toronto 
Star  said  a  legal  appeal  is  the  ultimate 
weapon:  “Since  King  George  the  III, 
British  law  has  set  precedents  for  criti¬ 
cism  of  public  figures.  Everyone  is  going 
crazy.  This  judgment  will  mean  censor¬ 
ship.” 

Blaine,  Hamilton  Spectator ,  termed 
the  judgment  “a  ridiculous  step  back  to 


the  Neanderthal  era.” 

Jean  Baillargeon,  secretary  of  the 
Quebec  Press  Council,  said  that  a  car¬ 
toonist  should  have  greater  latitude  than 
an  editorialist  because  “in  his  particular 
form  of  expression  exaggeration  must  be 
used  to  make  a  point.” 

Joey  Smallwood,  for  23  years  premier 
of  Newfoundland  until  1972,  said  he  has 
decorated  the  walls  of  his  publishing 
house  in  St.  John’s  with  hundreds  of  car¬ 
toons  done  on  him. 

Former  Canadian  Prime  Minister  John 
Diefenbaker  said  he  doesn’t  think  the 
judgment  will  affect  good  cartoonists. 
“They  make  us  laugh  at  ourselves.  But 
we  don’t  laugh  at  a  vitriolic  attack  which 
is  false  and  without  justification.” 


The  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  is  now  accepting  applicationsforthe 
1979  Herbert  J.  Davenport  Fellowships  in  Business  and  Economics  reporting. 
Classes  begin  Monday,  June  4  and  end  Friday,  June  29.  Experienced  editors  and 
reporters  for  newspapers,  magazines,  trade  publications  and  radio  and  television 
who  seek  to  cover  the  business  and  economics  beat  more  incisively  are  prime 
candidates  for  the  fellowships.  The  15  fellowships  granted  each  year  cover  room, 
board,  tuition,  books  and  travel,  and  provide  a  $200  stipend. 

During  the  four  week  program.  Fellows  will  work  through  a  challenging  curriculum 
especially  designed  to  give  editors  and  reporters  an  advanced  working  knowledge  of 
the  intricacies  of  business  and  the  day-to-day  realities  of  the  American  economy  on 
both  the  national  and  international  level.  While  current  business  and  economic 
theory  are  an  important  part  of  the  core  curriculum,  the  select  Herbert  J.  Davenport 
faculty  of  economists,  accountants,  financial  experts,  and  journalists  address  the 
specific  needs  of  reporters  and  editors  who  must  untangle  and  explain  business  and 
economics  news.  For  example,  attention  is  given  to  such  fundamentals  as  how  to 
read  and  interpret  financial  statements,  as  well  as  how  to  cover  the  tough  issues  of 
inflation,  taxation,  energy,  and  the  impact  of  local,  state  and  federal  regulations  on 
business  and  the  economy.  This  year's  curriculum  will  also  include  two  sessions  on 
how  to  cover  privately  held  companies  and  one  on  how  to  write  business  and 
economics  news  for  the  general  consumer. 

Outside  of  classroom  work,  two  highly  stimulating  and  useful  features  of  the  program 
are  the  mid-course  retreat  and  the  day-long  meeting  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in 
St.  Louis.  The  retreat  is  a  day-and-a-half  discussion  of  vital  business  issues  with 
distinguished  editors  and  corporate  chief  executive  officers  held  at  Lake  Ozark,  Mo. 
At  the  St.  Louis  Fed,  the  Fellows  discuss  important  monetary  and  fiscal  issues  with 
the  bank’s  experts. 

To  apply  for  a  fellowship,  the  following  items  must  be  submitted  by  March  30: 

—A  letter  of  nomination  from  the  editor  stating  how  applicant  can  benefit  from  the 
program  and  two  letters  of  recommendation 
— A  biographical  sketch  of  applicants' journalism  careerand  future  plans.  Include 
date  of  birth  and  social  security  number 
—A  listing  of  educational  background  (for  information  purposes  only;  transcripts 
must  be  included  if  applicant  desires  credit  for  the  course) 

— A  letterf  rom  the  employer  stating  that  the  applicant  will  have  a  position  with  the 
organization  upon  completion  of  the  course. 

Recipients  will  be  notified  by  April  20. 

College  Credit:  except  for  a  record  of  demonstrated  reporting  ability,  no  further 
educational  requirements  are  necessary.  However,  Fellows  have  the  option  of  taking 
the  Davenport  course  for  three  hours  college  credit  toward  adegree  or  for  non-credit. 

For  further  information  about  the  Herbert  J.  Davenport  Fellowships,  contact: 

William  McPhatter,  Director 
Business  Journalism  Program 
School  of  Journalism 
University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Missouri  65211 
Telephone:  314/882-7862 


Detroit  reporters 
win  Broun  award 

Paul  Magnusson  and  Susan  Watson  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  have  been  chosen 
from  107  entrants  as  joint  winners  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild's  1978  Heywood 
Broun  Award  for  their  10-part  series  re¬ 
vealing  abuse  of  patients  at  Michigan’s 
Plymouth  Center  for  retarded  children. 

According  to  the  judges,  the  series 
plus  more  than  100  stories  during  1978 
“righted  an  injustice  of  enormous  pro¬ 
portions,  resulting  in  a  complete  over¬ 
haul  of  the  way  Michigan  deals  with  such 
children”. 

The  two  reporters  were  presented  with 
the  38th  annual  Broun  award,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  check  for  $1,000  and  a  citation 
to  the  Free  Press,  at  a  luncheon  at  Wash¬ 
ington’s  National  Press  Club  on  January 
22,  the  opening  day  of  the  winter  meeting 
of  the  Guild’s  International  Executive 
Board. 

Honorable  mentions  went  to  Gary  Gal¬ 
loway  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Trihune 
and  Hoag  Levins  of  the  Philadelphia 
News.  Entries  by  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Man.sfieid  (Ohio)  News  Jour¬ 
nal  that  involved  team  efforts  rather  than 
individual  reporting  were  not  considered 
by  the  judges,  but  received  special  men¬ 
tion  as  being  “in  the  highest  Heywood 
Broun  spirit  of  crusading  to  right  a 
wrong”. 

The  judges  pointed  out  that  the  award 
went  to  Watson  and  Magnusson  for  their 
persistent  efforts  on  behalf  of  “a  forgot¬ 
ten,  inarticulate,  underdog  group  that 
would  surely  have  elicited  Heywood 
Broun’s  attention  and  help”.  They  went 
on  to  say  that  “most  of  those  responsible 
for  the  abuse  of  the  children  at  the 
Plymouth  Center,  which  included  a 
death  and  an  unnecessary  amputation 
were  fired  or  charged  with  criminal  of¬ 
fenses.” 

The  judges  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Plymouth  Center  itself  was  transformed, 
“its  staff  increased  by  50  per  cent  and  its 
budget  raised  by  $8  million,  thanks  to  the 
response  of  the  governor  of  the  state  and 


the  state  legislature” 

The  honorable  mentions  also  were  in 
the  Broun  tradition,  the  judges  said.  Gal¬ 
loway  took  on  “what  seemed  a  routine 
police  assignment  and  wound  up  freeing 
an  Indiana  man  who  had  been  wrongly 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  for  a  1975 
robbery-shooting.  The  Levin  series 
“blew  the  top  off’  Philadelphia’s  illegal 
prescription  racket. 

Incidents  in  Heywood  Broun’s  life 
were  recalled  by  George  Meany,  AFL- 
CIO  leader.  Chandler  Forman,  retired 
Chicago  Sun-Times  travel  editor  and  a 
former  Chicago  Guild  president  and  na¬ 
tional  Guild  vicepresident,  the  latter  hav¬ 
ing  served  as  chairman  of  this  year’s 
award  competition. 

In  accepting  this  year’s  award,  Mag¬ 
nusson  praised  the  Free  Press  for  provid¬ 
ing  the  time  and  money  to  produce  the 
series  and  the  Guild  for  its  fight  for  the 
underdog,  and  Watson  recalled  the  long 
hours  that  made  it  necessary  for  her 
small  son  to  get  his  food  at  MacDonald’s. 

Judges  this  year  were  Hale  Champion, 
former  California  and  Wisconsin  news¬ 
paper  reporter  who  is  now  undersecre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare; 
Sam  Donaldson,  ABC  New  White  House 
Correspondent;  and  Patrick  R.  Oster, 
chief  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau. 

In  speaking  for  the  judges,  Oster  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Susan  Watson 
was  the  first  woman  to  win  the  Heywood 
Broun  award  in  its  38  years  of  existence. 

House  ad  rep  to  sell 
Delaware  daily 

Delaware  State  News  in  Dover,  Del. 
will  be  represented  nationally  by  Inim- 
edia,  effective  March  1. 

Inimedia  is  an  in-house  ad  representa¬ 
tive,  owned  by  Independent  Newspapers 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  State  News  and 
other  newspapers  in  Maryland,  Florida, 
Arizona,  and  Delaware. 

Landon  Associates  Inc.  had  previ¬ 
ously  acted  as  its  national  ad  representa¬ 
tive. 
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News  photography 
short  course  set 
for  Fayetteville 

The  30th  annual  Southern  Short 
Course  in  News  Photography  is 
scheduled  for  May  3-5  at  the  Bordeaux 
Convention  Center  in  Fayetteville, 
North  Carolina,  sponsored  by  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Although  the  Southern  Short  Course 
has  a  regional  base,  photographers  from 
any  state  are  eligible  to  attend.  The  an¬ 
nual  photographic  competition  in  14 
categories  best  of  show,  and  judging  for 
the  Southern  Photographer  of  the  Year 
and  Student  Photographer  of  the  Year 
titles  are  part  of  the  schedule. 

This  year’s  faculty  includes:  Frank 
Johnston,  Washinf>ton  Post  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  who  was  one  of  the  first  photo¬ 
journalists  on  the  scene  after  the  mass 
suicide  in  Jonestown,  Guyana;  Robert 
Cavallo,  author  of  “Photography: 
What’s  the  Law?’’;  Linda  Wheeler, 
Washington  Post  staff  photographer; 
George  Rose,  Los  Anf>eles  Times  staff 
photographer/former  photographer;  Con 
Keyes,  picture  editor  of  the  Los  Anpeles 
Times;  Bill  Marr,  picture  editor  of  the 
Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Tribune;  Steve 
Tello,  cameraman  with  WPLG-TV 
Miami;  Geof  Bartz,  co-producer  of  the 
NBC  television  series  “Lifetime”; 
Leroy  Woodson,  Washington-based 
freelance  photographer  recently  working 
in  the  Middle  East;  Walter  Heun  of  E. 
Leitz,  Inc.,  and  Rennie  Allinger, 
Eastman  Kodak  expert  on  color  transpar¬ 
ency  films. 

General  information  may  be  had  by 
writing  Will  McIntyre,  Short  Course 
Chairman,  3746  Yadkinville  Road, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  27106. 


J-school  ends 
undergrad  program 

Following  a  plan  adopted  two  years 
ago,  the  University  of  California’s  School 
of  Journalism  at  Berkeley  will  phase  out 
the  undergraduate  major  in  order  to  con¬ 
centrate  more  resources  on  its  profes¬ 
sional  master’s  degree  program. 

Dean  Edwin  Bayley  said  that  graduate 
enrollment  will  be  increased  as  a  result  of 
the  change  and  that  the  school  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  offer  a  large  selection  of  under¬ 
graduate  courses. 

Undergraduate  journalism  majors  at 
Berkeley  were  reduced  from  100  to  50  two 
years  ago  in  accord  with  a  faculty- 
developed  plan. 

Those  now  enrolled  will  be  able  to 
finish.  Dean  Bayley  said,  but  no  new  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  enrolled  for  the  bachelor’s 
degree. 
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Does  tv  news 

substitute 

for  newspapers? 

By  Leo  Bogart 

Has  the  steady  growth  of  television  news  adversely  af¬ 
fected  newspaper  circulation  and  readership?  Conventional 
wisdom  has  often  assigned  it  at  least  part  of  the  blame  for  the 
problems  of  large  afternoon  dailies.  And  yet  studies  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  for  the  News¬ 
paper  Readership  Project  have  called  this  ready  conclusion 
into  question.  Television  evening  news  ratings,  network  and 
local,  are  no  different  in  those  major  markets  where  after¬ 
noon  papers  have  lost  circulation  and  in  those  markets  where 
they  have  gained  circulation.  And  in  the  study  of  “How  The 
Public  Gets  Its  News,”  the  heaviest  watchers  of  tv  news¬ 
casts  also  turned  out  to  be  the  very  people  who  read  the 
newspaper  most  faithfully. 

Still,  when  for  some  reason  newspapers  are  unavailable,  it 
can  only  be  expected  that  people  would  turn  to  broadcast 
news  to  fill  the  information  gap.  Certainly  broadcast  news¬ 
men  in  New  York  City  accepted  this  as  a  responsibility  in 
public  statements  made  during  the  1978  newspaper  strike.  To 
what  extent  did  the  public  turn  to  tv  newscasts  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  three  major  metropolitan  newspapers  which 
normally  serve  millions  of  readers  each  day? 

Before  answering  this  question,  it  must  be  recalled  that 
during  the  thirteen  weeks  of  the  strike.  New  York  was  not 
totally  without  daily  papers.  A  variety  of  substitutes  sprang 
up,  and  among  them  reached  an  aggregate  claimed  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  1,000,000.  This  compares  with  the  March  31 
Audit  Bureau  statement  of  1 ,824,836  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  878,714  for  the  New  York  Times,  and  621,564  for  the 
afternoon  New  York  Post.  Papers  based  in  other  parts  of  the 
New  York  area  continued  to  publish,  though  most  of  them 
kept  their  print  run  at  pre-strike  levels.  Before  the  strike,  the 
three  metropolitan  dailies  accounted  for  60%  of  total  week¬ 
day  circulation  in  the  Consolidated  New  York  Statistical 
Area.  That  area,  incidentally,  includes  91%  of  the  house¬ 
holds  in  the  market  as  the  television  industry  defines  it  for 
purposes  of  audience  measurement,  the  Designated  Market 
Area  for  the  New  York  stations.  What  all  this  means  is  that 
any  effects  of  the  newspaper  strike  would  not  be  apparent  in 
the  tv  news  viewing  patterns  of  a  substantial  minority  of  the 
homes  in  the  area.  However,  since  those  effects  would  be 
felt  by  a  majority,  they  should  be  traceable,  though  much 
less  dramatically  than  if  all  newspapers  in  the  metropolitan 
region  had  ceased  publication. 

The  following  table  shows  changes  in  television  household 
viewing  levels  in  the  New  York  tv  market  as  measured  by  A. 
C.  Nielsen's  local  Metered  Market  Service.  It  compares  the 
differences  between  1978  and  1977  audiences  on  the  three 
network-owned  stations  which  normally  account  for  about 
82%  of  the  total  evening  news  viewing  in  New  York.  In  1978, 
four  tv  measurement  periods  were  identified: 

Pre-strike:  Monday,  July  3,  through  Friday,  August  11. 

News,  Times,  Post  on  strike  (beginning  August  10): 
Monday,  August  14^  through  Friday,  October  6. 

News,  Times  on  strike  (the  Post  resumed  publication 
on  October  5):  Monday,  October  9,  through  Friday, 
November  3. 

After-strike  (the  News  and  Times  resumed  publication 
on  November  6):  Monday,  November  6,  through  Friday, 
November  24. 

For  each  of  these  periods,  the  combined  total  weekday 
(Continued  on  paf>e  23) 
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Hardee  s  campaign  uses 
photo-comic  print  ads 


By  John  Consoli 

Hardee’s  Food  Systems,  Inc.  em¬ 
barked  on  a  $3  million,  13-week  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  this  week  as  the  chain  tries 
to  establish  a  new  position  in  the  fast 
food  field. 

The  Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina- 
based  chain  will  use  600  and  1,000  line, 
“photo-comic”  newspaper  ads  in  more 
than  100  markets.  The  photo-comic  ads 
contain  still  photos  from  the  tv  spots 
with  captions  and  are  similar  to  the  story 
board  concept. 

This  concept  is  being  used  because  in 
56  of  the  markets  the  campaign  will  be 
running  in,  newspapers  will  be  used  to 
reinforce  the  tv  spots. 

In  the  other  markets,  where  there  will 
be  no  tv  or  radio  spots  run,  newspapers 
will  be  the  primary  medium  the  chain 
uses  to  introduce  the  new  campaign. 

In  its  new  campaign,  Hardee's  is  going 
after  adults  in  the  25-49  year  old  age 
group.  All  of  the  ads  will  feature  a  new 
character  named  “Road  Runner.” 

According  to  Benton  &  Bowles  which 
created  the  campaign  for  Hardee's.  Road 
Runner  “is  an  outgoing  guy  with  down- 
home  friends,  young  and  old.  He's  good 


True,  not  everybody  likes  every¬ 
thing  we  have  to  report  these 
days.  But  what’s  more  important  is 
that  our  bi-weekly  reports  get  facts 
you  can’t  get  anywhere  else  —  get 
them  first,  get  them  straight  and 
get  them  to  you. 

If  you’re  a  businessman  who 
wants  to  know  what’s  going  on  in 
the  media  and  how  it  affects  you, 
call  our  toll  free  number  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  you  can  join  the 
well  informed  MR  subscribers.  The 
cost  is  just  $96  a  year,  and  right 
now  there’s  a  special  3-month, 
money-back  trial  plan  available. 

1:1 

The  Media  Report 

CALL  TOLL  FREE  1-800-S28-1 1 78. 


looking,  smart,  charming  and  very  per¬ 
suasive,  and  he  loves  a  good  laugh,  even 
if  it’s  on  him.” 

In  the  ads.  Road  Runner  is  a  race 
driver,  who  drives  a  late  model  Camaro 
#90,  but  has  yet  to  capture  “a  checkered 
flag  in  a  feature  race.”  Of  course.  Road 
Runner  also  loves  Hardees. 

After  the  13  week  introductory  cam¬ 
paign,  Hardee’s  will  continue  to  use 
Road  Runner  in  its  ads  and  promotions. 

The  introductory  campaign  includes  7 
tv  spots  each  of  which  “reveals  a  new 
aspect  of  Road  Runner’s  character.” 

Of  the  three  different  print  ads,  two 
will  be  of  the  photo-comic  variety  and 
the  third  will  contain  a  picture  of  Road 
Runner  with  a  Hardee’s  food  product 
and  will  have  room  for  a  coupon. 

There  will  also  be  seven,  60  second 
radio  spots  along  with  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing  and  extensive  point-of-purchase 
materials  used  during  the  13-week  intro¬ 
ductory  campaign. 

Tv  will  get  the  biggest  portion  of  the  ad 
budget  with  most  of  the  spots  running  in 
prime  time  tv  in  56  markets. 

Hardee’s  has  1 160  outlets  in  36  states, 
primarily  east  of  the  Rockies.  Of  that 
total,  450  are  company  owned  and  the 
rest  are  franchised. 

Ron  Wertheim  is  vicepresident  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  for  Hardee’s. 
Wertheim  said  newspaper  ads  will  be 
placed  through  the  chain’s  five  regional 
offices.  Newspapers  that  want  to  inquire 

“Roots”  tab  available 
to  U.S.  newspapers 

A  16-page  tabloid  newspaper  supple¬ 
ment  documenting  the  story  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  black  community  “from  slavery  to 
emancipation  and  through  the  struggle 
for  civil  rights”  has  been  produced  by 
three  national  human  relations  agencies — 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP), 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B’nai 
B’rith  (ADL)  and  the  National  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies. 

The  tab,  entitled  “The  Record:  The 
Black  Experience  in  America,”  is  an 
educational  project  timed  to  coincide 
with  the  mid-February  telecast  on 
ABC-tv  of  “Roots:  The  Next  Genera¬ 
tion.”  The  tv  special  is  a  14-hour  sequel 
to  “Roots,”  which  reached  150  million 
Americans. 

In  telling  its  story,  the  tab  will  contain 
documents,  letters,  news  stories,  court 
decisions,  photographs  and  engravings 
of  the  period  covered.  Text  and  pictures 
provide  a  detailed  history  a  chronology 
of  significant  events  and  biographical 
data  on  important  historical  per- 


"BEH  EAnir  AU  around:' 


PHOTO  COMIC— To  tell  "Road  Run¬ 
ner's"  story  in  newspapers,  Photo-style 
comics  are  used  for  a  series  of  600  and 
1,000  line  ads.  Benton  &  Bowles  art 
directors  Al  Silver  and  Neal  Werner 
were  responsible  for  creating  the  slice- 
of-life  type  ads  which  take  on  a  tv  story 
board  approach  using  actual  photos 
from  the  tv  spots  rather  than  the  usual 
comic  drawings. 

about  the  campaign  can  contact:  John 
Barrett  at  Hardee’s  Atlanta  office;  Jeff 
Balliette  in  the  Hardee’s  Baltimore  of¬ 
fice;  Jim  Monahan  in  Rocky  Mount;  Ben 
Singleton  in  the  chain’s  Kewanee,  Il¬ 
linois  office;  and  John  Skradski  in  Har¬ 
dee’s  Bettandorf.  Iowa  office. 


sonalities. 

Newspapers  around  the  country  have 
been  advised  of  the  availability  of  the  tab 
through  promotional  mailings  and  direct 
contact  by  ADL  and  NAACP  regional 
branches. 

The  newspaper  supplement  is  pat¬ 
terned  after  a  similar  tab  publication  is¬ 
sued  by  the  ADL  in  the  spring  of  1978  to 
coincide  with  the  NBC-tv  production  of 
“Holocaust.”  That  tab  was  distributed 
by  major  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  and  achieved  a  circulation  of  12 
million. 

Publishers  interested  in  obtaining  a  set 
of  negatives  of  the  tab  can  do  so  through 
the  ADL  office  at  315  Lexington  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York.  Prices  are  $500  per  set 
for  dailies  with  over  250,000  circulation; 
$250  for  newspapers  with  under  250,000 
circulation  and  $100  for  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  back  page  of  the  tab  will  be  left 
blank  so  that  newspapers  wishing  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expenses  can  obtain  some  adver¬ 
tising  support. 

Assistance  for  promotion  and  market¬ 
ing  may  also  be  obtained  from  ADL  re¬ 
gional  offices  and  NAACP  branches. 
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TV  vs.  newspapers 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

average  audience  estimates  for  the  local  evening  news 
(6:00-7:00  p.m.),  the  network  news  (7:00-7:30  p.m.),  and  the 
late  evening  news  (1 1:00-1 1:30  p.m.)  were  compared  against 
the  matched  weeks  of  1977. 


Percentage  Change  in  Total  Evening  News  Viewing 
on  Three  Network-Owned  New  York  TV  Stations 
1978  vs.  1977 


Network 

Early 

Late 

News 

Local  News  Local  News 

7:00- 

6:00- 

11:00 

7:30  p.m. 

7:00  p.m. 

11:30  p.m. 

Pre-Strike 

-11% 

-9% 

-10% 

Three  Papers  Out 

-14 

-8 

-9 

Times,  News  Out 

-12 

-8 

-3 

After-Strike 

-12 

-4 

-1-9 

For  reasons  extraneous  to  the  newspaper  strike,  news 
viewing  levels  in  the  pre-strike  period  were  lower  than  they 
had  been  in  the  identical  weeks  of  the  preceding  year.  (This 
variation  may  have  been  due  to  differences  in  the  weather,  in 
the  overall  mix  of  programming  and  activity  on  independent' 
stations,  the  timing  of  major  sports  telecasts,  etc.)  In  any 
case,  the  appropriate  benchmark  against  which  to  assess 
what  happened  during  the  weeks  of  the  strike  is  to  compare 
them  with  the  comparable  weeks  in  1977,  rather  than  just 
with  the  preceding  time  period.  (Viewing  levels,  especially  in 
the  early  evening,  are  affected  by  the  varying  length  of 
daylight,  as  well  as  by  summer  vacation  schedules.) 

Audiences  for  both  the  network  and  local  news  continued 
to  be  lower  than  during  the  previous  year  in  the  period  that 
all  three  papers  were  out,  to  approximately  the  same  degree 
that  was  true  for  the  pre-strike  period.  After  the  Post  re¬ 
sumed  publication,  the  network  and  early  evening  local 
newscasts  still  had  fewer  viewers  than  in  1977,  while  the  late 
evening  local  newscasts  moved  closer  to  the  previous  year’s 
levels.  In  the  three  weeks  after  the  Times  and  the  News 
came  back,  network  news  viewing  was  still  at  the  same  level, 
lower  then  in  1977,  while  the  early  evening  news  had  edged 
up,  and  the  late  evening  news  was  actually  higher  than  in  the 
equivalent  weeks  of  the  preceding  year. 

At  the  very  least,  one  must  conclude  that  in  the  absence  of 
the  major  newspapers,  the  public  did  not  turn  in  massive 
numbers  to  tv  news  as  a  substitute.  It  could  be  inferred,  to 
the  contrary,  that  the  unavailability  of  the  newspapers  may 
have  desensitized  normal  interests,  especially  in  local  news. 
When  first  the  Post  and  then  the  other  papers  resumed  publi¬ 
cation,  some  people  may  have  been  reminded  of  local  news 
subjects.  Somewhat  more  of  them  came  back  to  the  local  tv 
news  after  the  metropolitan  dailies  were  back  to  stimulate 
their  interest. 

(Leo  Bogart  is  executive  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  Inc.) 

Farm  publication  retires 

The  last  issue  of  the  84-year-old  Maritime  Farmer  and 
Co-operative  Dairyman  went  to  press  (January  10)  as  its 
editor  and  only  employee  prepares  for  retirement. 

James  M.  Thomson,  editor  of  the  Sussex,  New  Brunswick 
publication  for  the  past  19  years,  said  both  circulation  and 
advertising  were  substantially  below  levels  of  former  years 
and  financial  losses  forced  the  closure  of  the  bi-monthly. 

The  newspaper,  established  September  25,  1895,  was  dis¬ 
tributed  to  rural  homes  throughout  the  Maritimes  and  carried 
news  of  farming,  forestry  and  fishing. 

Circulation,  which  peaked  at  more  than  30,000  in  the 
1930s,  was  down  to  8,800  copies  despite  a  price  of  750  a 
year — 250  less  than  the  annual  cost  in  1895. 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Media  column  self-syndicated  in  midwest 


George  P.  Crist,  Jr.,  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin — River  Falls,  has  launched  a 
weekly  media  column  in  the  midwest 
aimed  at  narrowing  the  misunderstand¬ 
ing  gap  between  people  and  the  press. 

Crist,  who  spent  10  years  as  chief 
editorial  writer  for  the  Bay  City  (Mich.) 
Times  before  joining  the  university  fac¬ 
ulty,  calls  his  column  “Closing  the 
Gap.’’ 

He  mailed  an  invitation  and  column 
package  to  dailies  in  10  midwest  states 
and  got  subscriptions  mostly  from  small 
dailies  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  North 
Dakota,  and  Kansas. 

Crist  wrote  potential  subscribers  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  foisting  policy  on 
anyone,  and  that  the  column  would  not 
serve  as  a  one-man  press  council  or  sub¬ 
stitute  ombudsman-in-residence.  “But  it 
may  do  generally  and  informally  what 
press  councils  and  ombudsmen  do  par¬ 
ticularly  and  formally:  attempt  to  unravel 
reader  complaints  and  throw  a  little  light 
on  press  realities.” 

His  first  batches  of  weekly  columns 
concerned  some  perennial  problems:  the 
effort  to  keep  marriage  licenses  and 
other  public-record  matters  out  of  the 
newspaper,  the  “it  sells  newspapers” 
charge,  letters  to  the  editor,  sports 
coverage  complaints,  the  pressures  on 
editors  to  promote,  and  libel. 

By  mid-January,  Crist  had  15  newspa¬ 
pers  with  responses  to  his  promotional 
mailing  “still  trickling  in.”  The  Bay  City 
Times  subscribes  to  the  column  by  its 
former  editorial  writer,  running  it  on  the 
editorial  page. 

*  * 

United  Feature  Syndicate,  owner  of 
copyrights  and  trademarks  for 
“Peanuts”  by  Charles  Schulz,  has  won  a 
lawsuit  in  Tokyo  on  an  infringement  of 
those  rights. 

The  syndicate  sued  S.S.  Shokai,  Inc., 
Tokyo,  a  company  manufacturing  and 
selling,  without  permission  or  license, 
wrist  watches  with  “Snoopy”  on  the 
faces.  The  infringement  dates  from  Oc¬ 
tober  of  1976  to  the  suit  filing,  September 
II,  1978. 

The  Tokyo  district  court  ordered  S.S. 
Shokai,  Inc.  to  discontinue  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  selling  the  watches  and  to  pay  the 
syndicate  $3000,  plus  5%  interest  accru¬ 
ing  from  filing  of  the  suit  until  full  pay¬ 
ment  is  made. 

Such  payment  would  compensate  UFS 
equal  to  the  amount  it  ordinarily  would 
have  received  by  licensing  the  “Snoopy” 
wrist  watches.  When  S.S.  Shokai,  Inc. 
did  not  appear  in  court  on  the  date  of 
the  hearings  nor  answer  the  summons, 
the  court  declared  the  firm  had  admitted 


the  facts  were  correct  and  consented  to 
pay  damages. 

sic  9(e 

The  Associated  Press  Log  reports  that 
the  AP  story  of  1978  that  drew  the 
biggest  mail  from  readers  was  not  Camp 
David,  elections,  scandals  in  high  places, 
or  anything  else.  It  was  an  AP  Newsfea- 
tures  story  by  John  Barbour  on  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  Teddy  Bear. 

This  led  the  Portland  Oregonian  to 
take  note  editorially  in  mid-January  on 
the  reaction  to  Barbour’s  December 
story.  The  editorial  said  in  part:  “What 
do  people  like  to  read  in  a  newspaper? 
Well,  they  like  to  read  about  good  things, 
comfortable  things  and  things  associated 
with  their  childhoods,  appar¬ 
ently  ...” 

The  editorial  recounted  some  reader 
reaction  the  Oregonian  received  and 
concluded:  “So  move  over  all  you  James 
Restons  and  Tom  Wickers,  with  your 
serious  discussions  of  world  problems. 
Make  room  for  John  Barbour  and  his 
Teddy  Bear  stories.” 

♦  ♦  * 

Suburban  Features,  the  newspaper 
service  available  exclusively  to  weekly 
newspapers  has  added  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Jimmy  Margulies  to  its  roster. 
Suburban  Features  is  the  weekly  division 
of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
and  it  now  has  a  total  of  28  features  cov¬ 
ering  many  fields  of  reader  interests. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

New  York  Times  Special  Features  has 
acquired  North  and  South  American 
serialization  rights  to  Margaret 


Those  clever  Californians  who  do  the 
comic  strip  “Motley’s  Crew”  and  the 
panel  “Sporting  Life” — Tom  Forman 
and  Ben  Templeton — have  a  new  comic 
strip.  It’s  called  “Prime  Time”  and  of 
course  draws  its  resource  material  from 
the  world  of  television. 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  has  just  begun  showing  the 
strip  and  among  first  clients  are  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  Chicago  Tribune,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  Seattle  Times,  Orlando 


Trudeau’s  autobiography,  “Beyond  Re¬ 
ason.”  It  was  among  the  most  sought 
after  books  at  the  Frankfurt  Book  Fair 
and  to  assure  exclusivity  an  early  April 
release  date  will  be  scheduled  one  week 
prior  to  the  Paddington  Press  book  ship¬ 
ping  date. 

The  NYT  serialization  will  be  in  6 
parts  of  2,000  words  each  and  includes  a 
selection  of  unpublished  photos. 

Margaret  Trudeau  writes  the  behind- 
the-headlines  story  of  her  life  as  the 
young  first  lady  of  Canada  following  her 
secret  romance  with  Prime  Minister 
Pierre  Trudeau,  the  breakup  of  her  mar¬ 
riage,  and  then  her  excursions  into  the 
world  of  rock  stars  and  celebrities. 

^  9ic  Die 

Lindsy  Van  Gelder,  a  staff  reporter  for 
Ms.  Magazine,  is  writing  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  of  commentary  from  a  feminist  view¬ 
point  for  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

Van  Gelder,  while  only  34  years  old, 
has  been  writing  for  newspapers  for  19 
years — starting  as  a  high  school  stringer 
for  the  Plainfield  (N.J.)  Courier  News. 
While  studying  journalism  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  and  Sarah  Lawrence,  she  was  a  copy 
girl  and  editorial  assistant  at  the  New 
York  World-Telegram.  She  worked  in 
the  New  York  bureau  of  UPI  and  was  a 
New  York  Post  reporter  for  9  years  with 
time  out  for  two  maternity  leaves. 

*  *  * 

The  World  Federation  of  United  Na¬ 
tions  issued  a  new  set  of  definitive 
stamps  January  19  with  the  first  day  cov¬ 
ers  and  prints  by  the  Pulitzer  Prize  car¬ 
toonist  Garry  Trudeau,  creator  of 
“Doonesbury.”  Tmdeau  used  to  collect 
stamps  himself.  Next  artist  to  contribute 
to  the  cachet  will  be  Andy  Warhol.  Ear¬ 
lier  designs  included  work  of  Marc 
Chagall,  Salvador  Dali  and  Norman 
Rockwell. 


Sentinel,  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press. 

Writer  Forman  and  artist  Templeton 
both  have  been  involved  in  television 
production.  The  new  strip  is  available  6 
days  a  week. 

The  team’s  “Sporting  Life”  panel  in¬ 
troduced  about  14  months  ago  and  taking 
advantage  of  another  arena  with  a  wealth 
of  material — participation  sports — 
became  an  instant  hit. 


New  comic  strip,  "Prime  Time",  debuts. 
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Ellen  Goodman 


A  new  book  by  columnist  Ellen 
Goodman  set  for  March  publication  will 
be  serialized  and  syndicated  to  newspa¬ 
pers  by  the  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group. 

The  6-part  excerpt  from  Goodman’s 
book,  “Turning  Points”,  is  for  release 
Sunday,  March  18,  with  publication  of 
the  book  by  Doubleday  also  during  that 
week.  The  183  daily  newspapers  which 
presently  carry  Goodman’s  twice- 
weekly  column  are  being  given  first  re¬ 
fusal  rights  to  the  series,  according  to 
William  B.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Writers  Group. 

Goodman’s  new  book  is  about  how 
people  change,  through  crisis  or  com¬ 
mitment.  She  interviewed  150  men  and 
women  who  tell  their  own  stories — 
feminists,  traditionalists,  and  Americans 
who  occupy  the  new  middle  ground  and 
are  facing  the  options  and  conflicts  of 
new  choices. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Roger  Langley,  veteran  Washington 
newspaper  man  and  now  senior  editor  at 
the  Hispanic-American  News  Service 
which  he  helped  start  last  August  in 
Washington,  is  writing  a  new  twice- 
weekly  column  “Hispanic  Beat”  for 
Washington  Writers  Syndicate. 

Langley  says  his  column  is  not  di¬ 
rected  specifically  to  the  growing  His¬ 
panic  population.  “Hispanic  Beat  is  a 
column — written  in  English — aimed  at 
the  general  newspaper  reader  about  one 
of  the  biggest  social  revolutions  in  our 
history.  What  happens  to  Hispanics  and 
how  they  react  is  going  to  have  a  very 
direct  effect  on  everyone  in  America.” 

Langley  is  not  Hispanic  but  says  this  is 
a  fact  of  no  significance  as  far  as  the 
column  is  concerned.  “I’m  a  reporter 
covering  a  beat — a  very  important 
beat — but  I’m  not  part  of  the  story  .  .  . 


“I’m  not  an  advocate.  The  columns 
contain  news  and  analysis  .  .  .  I’m  not 
trying  to  sell  the  reader  anything  or  any 
idea.  I’m  telling  him  or  her  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  and  what  it  means.  And  it’s  a 
story  that  affects  everyone,  and  one 
that’s  been  pretty  much  ignored  by  the 
press.” 

The  column  issued  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  has  80  newspaper  clients 
since  the  first  of  the  year. 

WorldPaper  launched 
as  quarterly  supp 
in  9  papers 

The  WorldPaper,  a  quarterly,  tab-size 
section,  debuted  as  a  global  newspaper 
supplement  mid-January  in  9  newspapers 
on  5  continents.  By  the  second  issue 
April  15  week,  the  supplement  antici¬ 
pates  being  in  15  or  16  newspapers. 

WorldPaper,  with  offices  located  at  8 
Arlington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  expects 
to  go  to  monthly  publication  in  1980.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  being  carried  by 
the  Boston  Globe  and  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

The  “host”  newspapers,  as  the  sub¬ 
scribers  are  called,  contract  to  publish 


during  the  specific  quarterly  week.  The 
Boston  office  prepares  page  negatives 
and  ships  them  to  the  newspapers  which 
print  the  supplement  on  their  own  press¬ 
es,  making  the  language  translation  if 
publication  is  in  a  language  other  than 
English. 

Crocker  Snow,  Jr.,  who  has  been  a 
foreign  correspondent  and  national  and 
foreign  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  is  the 
publisher  and  president.  Mark  Gerzon, 
an  author  of  two  books  on  social  de¬ 
velopments,  is  the  managing  editor;  An¬ 
thony  Balis,  advertising  director;  Samina 
Quraeshi,  art  director  and  Charles  B. 
Everitt,  treasurer.  There  is  staff  of  as¬ 
sociate  editors  around  the  world  who 
propose,  assign  and  write  articles  for  the 
editorial  pages. 

Gerzon  emphasizes  that  the  paper  is 
publishing  essays  and  articles  by  indig¬ 
enous  writers  who  live  in  the  part  of  the 
world  on  which  they  are  reporting. 

Chairman  of  the  board  is  Harry  B. 
Hollins,  co-founder  of  the  Institute  of 
World  Order.  The  masthead  states  that 
WorldPaper  is  owned  by  individuals  who 
have  invested  average  amounts  of 
$35,000  apiece  and  that  the  paper  is  ex¬ 
panding  its  ownership  and  inter¬ 
nationalizing  its  board  with  a  goal  of  be¬ 
coming  more  than  50  percent  owned  by 
persons  from  outside  the  USA. 


SPORTOGRAPHY- 

by  James  A.Barnes  ©nnumttdrutureSyii^iMK.iiic 

All  They  Needed  was  an  Agent ! 

If  Pete  Rose  is  worth  $800,000,  how  much  is  a  Babe 
Ruth  worth?  Comparing  Rose’s  batting  marks  with 
those  of  our  group,  at  the  same  general  age,  you  can 
get  an  idea  of  what  their  salary  demands  would  be. 


To  liven  up  your  sports  pages  six  times  a  week, 
call  Don  LaSpaluto  at  (212  )  557-2330. 
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New  Tennessee  governor 
employs  former  newsmen 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

The  media  in  Tennessee  was  con¬ 
vinced  the  outgoing  state  government 
administration  couldn’t  run  the  press, 
and  now  the  question  becomes  whether 
the  press  can  run  the  government  in  the 
new  administration. 

“That’s  the  common  joke  around 
here,’’  said  Glenn  McNeil,  secretary- 
manager,  of  the  Tennessee  F*ress  Associ¬ 
ation. 

“Since  the  outgoing  governor  Ray 
Blanton  was  not  able  to  run  the  press, 
now  it  appears  the  press  is  going  to  try  to 
run  the  government,’’  McNeil  joked. 

Exactly  432  persons  representing  92 
member  newspapers  of  the  Tennessee 
Press  Association  met  January  25-27  for 
the  Winter  Convention  of  the  TPA  at  the 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel  in  Nashville.  There 
are  151  member  papers. 

The  reason  for  the  media  good  humor 
these  days  in  Tennessee  is  the  unusually 
high  number  of  former  newspapermen  in 
the  new  governor’s  cabinet  and  serving 
as  his  assistants. 

Gov.  Lamar  Alexander  was  the  fea¬ 
tured  speaker  at  the  convention  banquet 
January  27.  It  was  the  new  governor’s 
first  major  speech  after  his  inauguration 
on  January  20. 

The  previous  governor,  who  left  office 
early  in  the  wake  of  pardoning  prisoners, 
was  at  constant  war  with  the  Tennessee 
newspapers.  The  contrast  between  the 
styles  of  Blanton  and  Alexander  make 
the  transition  an  interesting  one  for  the 
state’s  news  people,  observers  say. 

After  an  impressive  introduction  by 
Sam  Kennedy,  president  of  the  TPA  and 
publisher  of  the  Columbia  (Tenn.)  Daily 
Herald,  in  which  his  media  background 
is  touted.  Gov.  Alexander  spoke: 

“I  want  you  to  know  I  read  newspa¬ 
pers  ...  I  was  a  little  concerned  about 
the  previous  governor.’’  Gov.  Alexander 
then  thanked  Tutt  Bradford,  president 
and  executive  editor  of  the  Maryville 
(Tenn.)  Times,  for  giving  him  his  first 
knowledge  of  newspapering. 

“Tutt  Bradford  hired  me  to  carry  the 
paper  and  I  wrote  school  news  for  his 
paper  while  I  was  in  high  school.  Then  I 
worked  for  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
and  for  the  Nashville  Banner  ...  I 
want  to  tell  you  what  an  extraordinarily 
strong  relationship  I  hope  to  have  with 
you,’’  the  new  governor  said  to  the 
newspaper  assembly. 

“I  want  to  let  you  in  on  the  most  im¬ 
portant  decisions,’’  said  Gov.  Alexan¬ 
der,  who  said  “selecting  the  leadership’’ 
was  his  first  big  decision.  The  governor 
had  invited  his  appointees  to  dine  with 
the  members  of  the  Tennessee  Press  As- 
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sociation,  get  acquainted  and  exchange 
ideas. 

McNeil  and  Kennedy  met  with  the 
governor  before  his  inauguration  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  TPA’s  official  invitation  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  winter  meeting  as  is  the  long¬ 
standing  tradition. 

“We  spent  an  enjoyable  half  hour  talk¬ 
ing  with  our  new  governor  and  came 
away  convinced  that  he  will  have  more 
understanding  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  the  governor’s  office 
than  did  his  predecessor.  Maybe  Tutt 
Bradford  trained  him  right  years  ago,” 
said  Kennedy. 

The  two  had  topped  their  day’s 
schedule  with  a  visit  to  Lt.  Governor 
John  Wilder’s  office  and  a  visit  with 
Speaker  Ned  McWherter.  “Ned  gave  us 
an  unequivocal  statement  on  the  Sun¬ 
shine  Law.  He  said,  ‘I  will  not  favor  any 
amendment  to  the  Sunshine  Law;  it  is 
fine  the  way  it  is,  and  that’s  final’  ”  said 
Kennedy. 

Alexander  introduced  both  Wilder  and 
McWherter. 

He  also  introduced  Major  General  Carl 
D.  Wallace,  Adjutant  General  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  whom  he  said  he  saw  no  reason  not 
to  reappoint.  Wallace  is  on  leave  as 
editor  of  the  Lebanon  (Tenn.)  Democrat. 
Prior  to  entering  the  military  service, 
Wallace  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Clarksville  Leaf-Chronicle  and  served  as 
editor  of  the  Waverly  News-Democrat . 
In  1964  he  became  editor  of  the  Lebanon 
paper. 

Gene  Roberts,  named  commissioner  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  was 
also  applauded  by  the  TPA,  as  a  former 
newsman.  He  worked  as  a  reporter  for 
both  the  Chattanooga  Times  and  Free- 
Press  before  being  named  assistant  to  the 
majoi  of  Chattanooga.  He  became  a  spe¬ 
cial  agent  for  the  FBI,  holding  tha(  pdst 
until  returning  to  the  news  business  to 
become  associate  editor  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times.  Then  he  became  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Fire  and  Police  and  a  Vice 
Mayor. 

Tom  Ingram,  deputy  to  the  governor, 
before  serving  as  campaign  manager  for 
Gov.  Alexander’s  winning  race,  was  an 
account  executive  with  Holder,  Ken¬ 
nedy  &  Company  Public  Relations  in 
Nashville.  He  is  a  former  chief  political 
writer  for  the  Nashville  Banner  and  was 
press  secretary  for  Alexander’s  1974 
campaign  for  governor.  He  was  also  a 
reporter  for  the  Tennessean  from  1965 
until  1972,  covering  human  relations  and 
political  news.  He  left  the  Tennessean  in 
1973  to  be  a  co-founder  and  the  first 
editor  of  Nashville!  Magazine,  joining 
the  Banner  in  19'^5  as  business  writer. 

Charles  L.  Oberby,  appointed  special 


assistant  to  the  governor,  has  reported 
government  and  politics  for  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily  News  and  the  Nashville 
Banner  and  was  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  for  Gannett  News  Service.  He  was 
executive  editor  of  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today 
and  former  metropolitan  editor  of  the 
Banner. 

John  Parish,  press  secretary,  was  a  re¬ 
porter,  city  editor  and  associate  editor 
for  the  Jackson  Sun  and  for  nine  years 
wrote  a  daily  political  column.  He  served 
on  the  TPA  committee  which  helped 
draft  the  Sunshine  Law  and  is  a  past 
chairman  of  the  Capitol  Hill  Press  Corps. 

Mrs.  Sammie  Lynn  Puett,  named 
commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Services,  was  an  associate  professor 
of  journalism  at  the  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Irving  C.  Waugh,  Jr.,  commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  Department  of  Tourism, 
has  a  broadcasting  background  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  WSM,  Nashville,  and  until 
named  to  his  state  post,  he  was  president 
of  Tree  Television. 

Finnish  press 
converts  to  offset 

The  total  circulation  of  the  Finnish 
press  increased  by  2  per  cent  in  1978 
compared  to  the  previous  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Finnish  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

The  volume  of  advertisements  also 
grew  by  about  2  per  cent. 

During  1978  there  was  a  considerable 
change  from  letterpress  to  offset  print¬ 
ing. 

In  1978, 74  per  cent  of  the  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  in  Finland  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  offset  compared  to  41  per  cent 
in  1977. 

In  1978, 89  newspapers  were  published 
in  Finland,  which  is  one  more  than  the 
year  before  and  two  more  than  in  1970. 


$50,000  gift 
to  university 

Mrs.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  and  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Ruth  Holmberg  have  given 
$50,000  to  the  University  of  Tennessee  at 
Chattanooga  as  part  of  the  statewide 
Tennessee  Tomorrow  development 
fund. 

The  gift  is  designated  to  increase  the 
endowment  of  UTC’s  Adolph  S.  Ochs 
Chair  of  Government. 

Mrs.  Holmberg  is  publisher  and  her 
husband  is  president  of  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times.  Mrs.  Sulzberger  and  Mrs. 
Holmberg  are,  respectively,  the  daughter 
and  granddaughter  of  the  late  Ochs. 

The  chair  was  established  in  1925  by 
Ochs,  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times  and  the  New  York  Times , 
to  promote  the  understanding  and  study 
of  government. 
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Sportswriter  arrested 
in  cocaine  frame-up 


A  sportswriter  for  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee  was  arrested  on  an  apparent 
drug  frame-up  last  week  while  trying  to 
get  an  interview  with  Oakland  Raiders’ 
quarterback  Ken  Stabler. 

The  incident  occurred  in  Gulf  Shores, 
Alabama,  where  Stabler  makes  his  off¬ 
season  home. 

The  sportswriter.  Bob  Padecky,  32, 
was  arrested  as  he  was  driving  his  rent- 
a-car  out  of  the  parking  lot  of  a  local  bar. 
He  was  leaving  after  having  words  with 
Stabler,  when  three  squad  cars  sur¬ 
rounded  his  car. 

A  local  policeman  pulled  a  magnetic 
key  case  from  under  the  car’s  left  front 
fender,  stated  that  it  was  cocaine  and 
arrested  Padecky. 

Once  at  headquarters,  Padecky  said  he 
was  asked  to  confess  “where  he  got  the 
stuff’  and  was  also  asked  who  he  was 
dealing  it  to. 

Padecky  called  his  managing  editor 
Frank  McCulloch  who  told  Gulf  Shores 
police  he  was  getting  Padecky  a  lawyer 
and  was  “going  to  fill  the  town  up  with 
newspaperman”  as  fast  as  he  could. 

Padecky,  who  had  been  handcuffed 
and  put  in  a  cell,  was  never  booked  or 
formally  charged.  He  was  later  visited  by 
the  arresting  officer,  who  told  him  he  had 
been  “set  up.” 

Police  then  asked  Padecky  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  them  so  they  could  catch  the 
person  or  persons  responsible.  He  drove 
back  to  the  bar,  with  police  tailing  him, 
where  he  was  told  to  leave  word  that  he 
had  been  arrested  for  drunk  driving  but 
released. 

Police  then  followed  him  to  his  hotel 
where  he  sat  for  90  minutes  under  police 
guard.  The  officer  who  had  arrested 
Padecky,  A.D.  Long,  then  reportedly 
told  the  sportswriter  that  if  he  ran  a  story 
on  the  incident,  his  life  would  be  in 
danger.  He  said  such  a  story  could  mess 
up  an  ongoing  drug  investigation. 

Five  armed  officers  then  drove 
Padecky  to  the  nearby  Pensacola, 
Florida  airport.  At  the  airport.  Gulf 
Shores  police  chief  James  Maples  as¬ 
sured  Padecky  that  there  would  be  no 
charges  filed. 

Padecky  returned  to  California  and  did 
a  copyrighted  account  of  the  incident. 

When  contacted  by  reporters.  Stabler 
said  he  had  no  knowledge  of  Padecky’s 
arrest.  The  police  have  since  cleared 
Stabler  of  any  involvement. 

Stabler  had  invited  Padecky  to  Gulf 
Shores  to  interview  him.  Padecky  was 
one  of  the  sportswriters  assigned  to 
cover  the  Oakland  Raiders  during  the 
football  season. 

The  Raiders  had  a  mediocre  season 
and  Stabler  had  received  much  criticism 
from  the  press.  During  the  season,  Sta- 
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bier  had  given  the  silent  treatment  to  the 
reporters  covering  the  team. 

Padecky  had  done  one  story  in  which 
Raider  owner  Al  Davis  was  critical  of 
Stabler  and  had  recently  visited  Stabler’s 
hometown  to  do  a  series  on  what  his 
neighbors  thought  of  him. 

In  Gulf  Shores,  Padecky  met  with  Sta- 

Olympic  Committee 
launches  campaign 

The  United  States  Olympic  Committee 
has  launched  a  fund-raising  ad  campaign 
in  order  to  bring  in  the  major  portion  of 
the  $13  million  still  needed  to  support 
USOC’s  activities  leading  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  1980  Olympics. 

USOC’s  president  Robert  J.  Kane, 
speaking  before  members  of  the  press  at 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  said:  “The 
year  1978  closed  with  half  the  quadrennial 
budget  requirements  of  our  overall  $26 
million  goal  having  been  met.  We  look 
upon  our  advertising  program  to  bring  in 
the  major  portion  of  the  remaining  con¬ 
tributions.” 

Print  ads  picture  U.S.  gold  medalist  Al 
Oerter  and  two  other  U.S.  athletes  below 
the  St.  Basil’s  Cathedral  in  Moscow. 
Print  ads  will  be  offered  in  both  black  and 
white,  and  color  to  12,200  newspapers, 
7,200  magazines. 

The  theme  of  the  ad  campaign,  created 
by  Cunningham  &  Walsh,  is:  “Without 
your  help,  we  can’t  afford  to  win.” 

In  tv  commercials  athletes  repeat  the 
line  during  the  peak  of  their  athletic  per¬ 
formance  on  the  pommel  horse,  balance 
beam,  and  still  rings,  as  well  as  while 
weight  lifting. 

The  radio  commercials  deal  with  un¬ 
derdeveloped  sports  like  kayaking  and 
fencing;  the  need  for  more  money  for 
womens’  athletics  and  the  need  for  new 
training  centers  to  augment  the  two  exist¬ 
ing  American  facilities. 

The  seven  C&W  tv  ads  are  being  of- 


Louisville  dailies 
bolster  NIE  program 

Two  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
Newspaper  in  Education  program  of  the 
Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times. 

The  Louisville  Times  has  started  a  reg¬ 
ular  weekly  column  entitled  “Times 
Wise”  which  appears  each  Monday  and 
consists  of  educational  activities  based  on 
that  day’s  paper.  Written  by  NIE  staff 
members  Mary  Lawrence  Young  and 
Reta  Broadway,  it  is  designed  to  provide 
activities  which  can  be  used  in  the  class¬ 
room  or  in  the  home  to  support  skills 


bier  and  two  of  the  quarterback’s  friends 
at  a  local  bar. 

Padecky  said  Stabler  accused  him  of 
“being  out  to  get”  him.  He  said  Stabler 
told  him  he  was  the  first  reporter  who 
ever  came  to  his  hometown  to  dig  up 
dirt. 

Stabler  pointed  to  Padecky’s  tape  re¬ 
corder  and  said  the  conversation  was  off 
the  record.  He  said  if  Padecky  printed 
the  conversation,  he  was  going  to  sue 
him.  He  then  left  the  bar. 

Police  are  still  investigating. 


WHkoot  four  bdp^vc  cart  affoH  to  wIb. 


Olympic  ad 

fered  to  775  tv  outlets — networks  as  well 
as  commercial  and  educational  stations. 

The  nine  radio  ads  will  go  to  5400  AM 
and  FM  stations — including  Armed 
Forces,  educational  and  general  com¬ 
mercial  stations. 

Of  the  $26  million  of  the  USOC  hopes 
to  raise,  $11.7  million  will  go  to  sports 
development  and  team  prepreparation, 
and  another  $6.4  million  will  go  to  the 
direct  expense  of  equipping,  transport¬ 
ing,  housing  and  feeding  U.S.  athletes  for 
the  summer  and  winter  Olympic  games 
and  the  Pan  American  games. 


taught  in  the  schools. 

The  Louisville  papers  this  month  sent 
to  all  schools  in  Kentucky  and  Southern 
Indiana  a  set  of  Learning  Problem  Activ¬ 
ity  Cards  providing  432  activities  for  use 
with  students  with  learning  difficulties. 
The  63  cards  list  activities  in  seven  sub¬ 
ject  areas  and  replace  a  curriculum  guide 
originally  written  in  1%5.  The  activities 
were  developed  by  the  NIE  staff  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  committee  of  local  educators. 

The  NIE  program  of  The  Courier- 
Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times  has 
been  implemented  in  some  2,000  schools 
throughout  the  two-state  area,  according 
to  Donald  B.  Towles,  vice  president  for 
public  affairs. 
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ONE  GOOD  REPORT 
GETS  ANOTHER. 

We  recently  converted  our  national 
Laserphoto  network  to  an  advanced 
technological  level  we  call  “Phase  II.” 
AP  members  are  happier  than  ever  with 
our  photo  report. 


BRAuaWM» 


Phase  II  is  much  better.  You  can  enlarge  the  photos 
and  still  maintain  quality — something  you  couldn’t  do 
before.  The  tonal  qualities  are  much  better  and  the 
blacks  and  whites  are  greatly  improved.” 

— Lew  Bush,  Photographic  Director,  Baltimore 

Sunpapers 


I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  developments 
in  the  wirephoto  field.  Congratulations.” 

— Robin  Smith,  Assistant  to  General  Manager, 
Anchorage  (Alaska)  Times 


Phase  II  Laserphotos  are  “100%  better.  We’re  going 
to  make  much  better  use  of  Laserphotos  in  our 

paper.” 

— Al  Schmal,  Editor,  Grand  Island  (Neb.) 

Independent 


"It’s  really  outstanding.  We’ve  had  some  gorgeous 
stuff.  I’m  looking  at  a  picture  right  now  that  you  can 
count  the  needles  on  a  Christmas  tree.” 

— Dale  Davenport,  City  Editor,  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 

Evening  News 


“We  see  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  quality  of 
reproduction.  The  quality  of  transmission  has 
improved  significantly.  We  re  getting  closer  to  original 

print  quality.” 

— Dick  Conway,  Graphics  Editor,  Cleveland  Plain 

Dealer 


“I  couldn’t  be  happier.  Phase  II  is  a  marked  advance. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  times  a  product  has  lived  up  to 

its  advertising.” 

— Al  Hooper,  Managing  Editor,  Bellevue  (Wash.) 

Daily  Journal-American 


We’re  (delighte(d  with  your 
report  on  our  report. 

AP  Laserphoto 

Looking  Better  All  the  Time 


F 


Newspeople 


Robert  H.  Badgley,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Union — named  to  the  new  post  of  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising. 

*  +  * 

Laurance  G.  Fowler,  assistant  to  the 
president  at  the  Los  Angeles,  Valley 
News — retired.  Fowler  had  also  served 
as  managing  editor,  city  editor  and  re¬ 
porter  during  his  24  years  with  the  news¬ 
paper. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Lynda  E.  Burgiss,  former  newspaper 
editor  and  reporter — named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  senior  account  executive  of 
Max  Veale  Associates  Inc.,  Boca  Raton, 
Florida  based  public  relations  firm. 

*  ifc  i|« 

John  Daly,  former  circulation  opera¬ 
tions  manger  of  the  Bridgewater  (N.J.) 
Courier-News — named  circulation  direc¬ 
tor.  David  Herbert,  former  home  deliv¬ 
ery  sales  manager — to  assistant  circula¬ 
tions  director. 

*  *  * 

William  J.  Kennedy,  assistant  news 
editor  of  the  Warren  (O.)  Tribune 
Chronicle — named  metro  editor.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Carl  Basic — named  press  aide  to 
U.S.  Rep.  Lyle  Williams. 

*  *  * 

George  Zambrano,  assistant  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Times — named  employe  relations  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  personnel  department. 


JAMES  G.  HARRIS  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  operations  of 
Park  Newspapers,  Inc.  of  Ithaca  N.Y. 
He  has  been  a  retail  advertising  sales¬ 
man,  retail  manager,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  general  manager  and  publisher  at 
the  Steubenville  (O.)  Herald  Star  and 
theSa/em  {O.)  News. 


Chris  Waddle,  former  city  editor  of 
Louisville  Courier-Journal — named 
editor  of  Kan.sas  City  Star  and  Times' 
Star  magazine,  replacing  Gene 
M  u  RRAY — resigned . 

tic  ifc 

John  N.  Frank,  former  business  editor 
of  Arlington  Heights  (111.)  Daily 
Herald — named  managing  editor  for  the 
Pickwick  Newspapers  in  Park  Ridge,  Il¬ 
linois. 


James  Anthony  Burke,  former  adver¬ 
tising  representative  in  the  chain  and  de¬ 
partment  store  group  of  the  Washington 
Post — named  District  of  Columbia  retail 
sales  manager. 

»ic  :(c  »ic 

Dan  Buckley,  assistant  manager  of 
classified  advertising  at  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal-Constitution — named  classified 
advertising  manager. 

♦  *  * 

William  K.  Adler, staffer  at  United 
Press  International's  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia  bureau — named  UPI’s  regional 
executive  for  North  Carolina. 

tic  9(C  9(C 

Philip  K.  Hanna,  circulation  director 
for  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today — named  to 
vicepresident-consumer  marketing  of  the 
New  York  Times  Affiliated  Newspaper 
Group  in  Lakeland,  Fla.  His  new  duties 
include  overseeing  all  circulation  de¬ 
partments  in  all  14  N.Y.  Times  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Florida  and  North  Carolina.  He 
replaces  Robert  Tartaglione, — who  is 
joining  Jefferson  Pilot  Publications  in 
Clearwater,  Fla. 

*  ♦  * 

Peggy  Katalinich,  food  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star — named  food  editor  of 
Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Newsday.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Barbara  Rader — named  to  the  new 
post  of  food  critic. 


"How  about  the  series  I'm  doing 
on  the  state  highway  department? 
Di>  the  Multimedia 
people  see  any 
problems  there?" 


We  think  every  newspaper  ought  to  keep  its  nose  in 
public  affairs.  Find  out  more  about  Multimedia  and 
our  affiliates.  Phone  our  president,  Wilson  Wearn. 

MULTIMEDIA 


<112^ 

(803)  298-43()4/3()5  South  Main  Street/Greenville  SC  29(')()1 


Gerald T.  Atkinson,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Olympia  (Wash.) 
Olympian — named  circulation  director  of 
the  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald. 

t  ^ 

James  N.  Crutchfield,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press — named  press  secretary  to  Sen. 
Carl  Levin,  D-Michigan. 

*  *  ♦ 

Mona  Lindsay,  staffer  on  the  Guymon 
(Okla)  Observer — named  advertising 
representative  at  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.) 
Daily  Democrat,  to  succeed  June  Pear¬ 
son,  retired. 


ENGINEER 

Miami  based  consulting  engineering  divi¬ 
sion  of  a  large  international  engineering 
firm  seeks  a  graduate  engineer  experi¬ 
enced  in  newspaper  and  printing  plant  de¬ 
sign. 

Duties  will  include  discussions  with  clients 
to  determine  project  scope  and  require¬ 
ments,  preparation  of  preliminary  en¬ 
gineering  reports,  supervision  of  detailed 
design  and  liaison  with  client  and  contrac¬ 
tors  during  construction  and  equipment  in¬ 
stallation. 

Applicant  should  be  willing  to  travel  and  be 
comfortable  and  at  ease  with  newspaper 
management  and  design  professionals. 
Please  send  resume,  references  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  in  confidence  to  H. 
Naughton,  Vice  President,  H.J.  Ross  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.,  2660  Brickell  Avenue, 
Miami,  Florida  33129. 
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in  the  news 


Jay  Pitts,  news  editor  of  the  Mil- 
ledgeville  (Ga.)  Union-Recorder — 
named  managing  editor.  Binky  Roach, 
staff  writer— named  today's  living 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Anita  Gauthier — named  librarian  at 
the  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger. 

♦  ♦  * 

George  W.  Trotter,  executive  editor 
and  circulation  director  of  Landmark 
Community  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in 
Kentucky — named  vicepresident  and 
executive  editor.  Larry  Paden,  market¬ 
ing  manager — named  vicepresident  mar¬ 
keting. 

*  *  * 

Ray  Parr,  retired  Oklahoma  City,  Ok¬ 
lahoman  columnist  and  political 
writer — named  educational  and  training 
aids  consultant  for  the  state  Department 
of  Institutions,  Social  and  Rehabilitative 
Services. 

*  *  ♦ 

Andrew  Wacendak,  regional  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  Binghamton  (N.Y.) 
Evening  Press — named  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  succeeding  Gary  Hebbard.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  Wacendak  in  his  former  post  is 
Brian  Donovan. 

%  ♦  * 

Linda  L.  Parthemer,  sales  trainer  in 
the  classified  advertising  department  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin — appointed 
personnel  director. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Kay  Lapp  James,  reporter  for  Green¬ 
ville  (S.C.)  News — awarded  a  fellowship 
for  graduate  study  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Medill  School  of  Journalism. 
Duncan  Mansfield,  state  editor  of  the 
Greenwood  (S.C.)  lnde.x-Journal  and 
Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  1977  “Rookie  of  the 
Year”  in  South  Carolina — ^joined  the 
News  as  a  reporter. 

*  *  ♦ 

Linda  B.  Vivian,  former  reporter  for 
the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise 
and  the  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette — 
named  director  of  public  relations  and 
sales  for  the  Palm  Springs  Aerial  Tram¬ 
way  in  California. 


JOHN  A.  PARK,  JR. 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Expertise  in  Handling 

Media 

Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27609 
23  Yaorf  Ncrtion-Wida  Parional  Sarvica 


WILLIAM  C.  THOMAS  has  been 
named  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Midland  (Tex.)  Reporter-Telegram  and 
Plainview  (Tex.)  Herald.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  with  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  in  1946  and  has 
since  held  a  number  of  management 
and  advertising  posts,  the  most  recent 
as  director  of  advertising  and  marketing 
for  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light. 

Hedi  Dresdner  Roui.ette,  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  and  marketing  for  the 
Free  Press  Publications ,  publishers  of 
one  daily  and  five  weekly  newspapers  in 
Quakertown,  Pennsylvania — named  re¬ 
tail  ad  director  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Trentonian.  She  succeeds  James 
Keller — named  marketing  director. 

*  *  * 

Walter  G.  Mullins,  assistant  employe 
relations  manager  at  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News — named  employe  rela¬ 
tions  manager.  He  succeeds  Don 
Stiver — resigned. 


Barron's  National  Business  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  Weekly  has  announced  appoint¬ 
ments: 

Tom  Bowman,  former  Chicago  based 
sales  representative — named  to  the  new 
position  of  Los  Angeles  manager  with 
responsibility  for  ad  sales. 

Nancie  Lee,  sales  representative — 
named  manager  for  “Current  Corporate 
Reports”  a  Barron’s  advertising  section. 
*  ♦  * 

Wayne  Sellers,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald-Press — 
selected  for  February  22  induction  into 
Texas  Tech  University  Mass  Communi¬ 
cations  Hall  of  Fame. 

*  *  ★ 

Army  Colonel  Robert  F.  Delaney — 
has  been  selected  to  become  editor  in 
chief  of  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes.  He 
will  succeed  Navy  Captain  Heber  F. 
Darton — being  transferred  to  new  job  as 
director  of  public  affairs  of  the  Naval 
Reserves  in  New  Orleans.  Delaney  is 
currently  chief  of  the  print  media  section 
in  the  American  Forces  Information  Ser¬ 
vice.  His  appointment  returns  the  editor¬ 
ship  to  the  Army,  which  has  been  a  long 
standing  tradition.  Darton  was  the  first 
Navy  officer  to  hold  the  position. 


David  R.  Kaczorowski,  assistant  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Newspapers  in  New  York — named 
national  advertising  manager.  Charles 
Vella — named  research  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 

*  ♦  * 

Peter  W.  Smith,  corporate  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Field  Enterprises,  Chicago — 
elected  senior  vicepresident  of  staff. 
Smith  joined  the  company  in  1%9  as  di¬ 
rector  of  business  research. 


O.  R.  McGuire 


Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail  publisher  A.  Roy  Megarry  announced  three 
senior  management  appointments — Doug  Evans  to  the  position  of  Business 
Manager,  Orval  McGuire  to  Director  of  Personnel  and  Labour  Relations,  and  Syd 
Parvin  to  Production  Manager. 

Evans  joined  "Canada’s  National  Newspaper”  from  Xerox  of  Canada  where  he 
was  Financial  Planning  and  Control  Manager.  McGuire  has  been  Industrial 
Relations  Manager  of  the  newspaper  since  1 974.  Parvin  joined  The  Globe  and  Mail 
in  1955,  and  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  Assistant  Production  Manger. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Beihoff  Caron 


Dave  Beihoff,  named  manager  of  retail 
advertising  at  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
and  Constitution.  He  is  the  former  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times .  Beihoff  also 
worked  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal  as  a 
retail  advertising  salesman  and  also  for 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  in  Detroit  as  a 
newspaper  advertising  representative. 

♦  ♦  * 

Albert  W.  Caron,  Jr.,  special  projects 
coordinator  for  the  public  affairs  de¬ 
partment  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Puhlishers  Association — appointed  mar¬ 
keting  and  promotion  manager  of  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times. 

*  *  5?: 

John  L.  Templeman,  former  Paris 
bureau  chief  for  Reuters  Economic- 
Service — named  Paris  bureau  chief  for 
McGraw-Hill  World  News. 

♦  *  * 

Ann  Sauseix) — named  library  director 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-E.xaminer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Walter  Cronkite,  managing  editor  of 
the  CBS  Evening  News — to  be  honored 
by  Florida  Southern  College  as  its  45th 
honorary  chancellor.  Cronkite  will  also 
receive  the  Franklin  Award  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  presented  by  the  printing 
industries  of  New  York  in  separate 
ceremonies. 

*  *  * 

James  W.  Johnson,  who  spent  more 
than  17  years  at  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune  beginning  as  a  copyboy  and  ris¬ 
ing  to  acting  chief  editorial  writer — 
named  assistant  professor  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona  journalism  department. 

*  *  * 

Steve  Corneit,  former  farm  editor  of 
the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle-Beacon — 
named  high  plains  editor  of  the  Farmer- 
Stockman  magazine  in  Canyon,  Texas. 

*  *  ♦ 

Dolly  Kaczor,  advertising-art  produc¬ 
tion  coordinator  of  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
Press — named  to  the  new  post  of  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  advertising  art  director. 

*  *  * 

Adelaide  Altman,  an  interior  designer 
and  writer  on  design — to  join  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  as  home  furnishings 
writer. 
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J.E.  Charney,  former  community 
editor  of  the  Tillamook  (Ore.) 
Headlight-Herald — named  police  and 
court  reporter  for  the  Paradise  (Calif.) 
Post. 

♦  ♦  * 

Marco  J.  Albergo,  former  reporter 
with  the  military  trade  magazine  E.x- 
change  and  Commissary  News — to 
statistician  at  the  New  York,  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

9fC  ^  )|C 

Ann  Ward  Rogers,  entertainment 
editor  of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard 
Times — named  assistant  features  editor. 
Susan  A.schoff,  previously  at  El  Paso 
Times — named  wire  editor  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  Standard. 

♦  ♦  * 

Geoffrey  L.  Mehl,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Press  Publications  for  Drukker 
Communications  Inc.,  Passaic,  N.J. — 
promoted  to  assistant  general  manager  of 
Press  Publications. 

*  *  * 

David  Barton,  previously  local  ad 
manager — promoted  to  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun,  and  Cecil 
Flowers,  formerly  production  manager — 
named  director  of  operations. 

*  5ft 

David  Hutson — resigned  as  photo 
editor  of  Kansas  City  Star  to  become  a 
freelance  photographer,  concentrating 
on  motor  sports. 

*  5f«  sk 

Mike  Elswick,  University  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma  senior  journalism  student — 
named  reporter-photographer  at  the 
Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Daily  Democrat. 
Rhonda  Web.ster,  page  compositor — to 
community  life  editor,  succeeding  Kathy 
Wade. 


Hall  Park 


CONRAD  HALL,  vicepresident  and 
business  manager  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  was 
named  vicepresident  and  circulation  di¬ 
rector  succeeding  DOUG  HOLLADAY. 
Holladay  will  become  director  of  man¬ 
agement  information  for  Landmark 
Communications,  publiser  of  the  two 
papers.  GENE  PARK,  Landmark's  direc¬ 
tor  of  management  information,  will 
succeed  Hall  as  business  manager. 


Q 

& 

McCash 

Dick  Williams,  former  news  director 
of  WXIA-TV  in  Atlanta — named  chief 
investigative  reporter  for  the  Atlanta 
Journal.  Under  his  direction,  WXIA- 
TV’s  news  staff  won  local  Emmy  awards 
for  “best  news  program,”  and  for  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting.  Selby  McCash,  state 
Capitol  bureau  chief  for  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph  and  News — named  political  editor 
of  Atlanta  Journal.  McCash  began  his 
newspaper  career  on  the  state  desk  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  in  1961. 

:fc  4:  5k 

Randy  Miller,  former  assistant  art  di¬ 
rector  of  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune;  editor  and  pub'isher  of  a  weekly 
in  Marceline,  Mo.,  and  a  freelance 
designer — to  Kansas  City  Star  and 
Times  as  art  director,  replacing  Larry 
Geyman — to  Denver  magazine.  Jim 
Murray — named  assistant  art  director  of 
Star  and  Times. 

5k  Jjc  sk 

Donald  L.  BArri.E,  New  York  bureau 
chief  of  U.S.  News  World  Report,  who 
began  his  career  as  a  reporter  for  the 
New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News — 
elected  president  of  New  York  Financial 
Writers  Association. 

*  5k  * 

Don  Carter,  group  vicepresident  of 
news  for  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers — to 
receive  on  March  3,  the  DeWitt  Reddick 
award  for  outstanding  achievement  in 
communications.  Carter  is  the  first 
newsman  to  receive  the  award  which  will 
be  presented  during  Communications 
Week  at  the  University  of  Texas. 

♦  Jk  5k 

Bruce  Gilbert,  chief  photographer  of 
the  Ridgecrest  (Calif.)  Independent — 
named  staff  photographer  of  the  Miami 
Herald. 

5k  sk  sk 

Linda  Pursell — named  executive 
vicepresident  of  Dissly  Research  Corpo¬ 
ration,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times  Com¬ 
pany. 

sk  sk  3k 

Marj  Carpenter,  area  editor  and  daily 
columnist  for  the  Big  Spring  (Tex.) 
Hercdd — named  news  director  for  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  United  States  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Georgia. 
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Kauffman  predicts 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


the  dollars  invested  in  newspaper  inserts 
by  advertisers  grew  by  17%.  He  said  in¬ 
sert  rates,  on  average,  increased  by  only 
6.8%. 

Hollis  said  in  1978,  the  Bureau’s  insert 
division  sold  and  placed  more  than  150 
million  inserts  in  newspapers. 

“This  year  we  will  again  be  vigorously 
promoting  inserts  to  major  advertisers, 
especially  those  who  do  not  use  newspa¬ 
pers  for  a  major  portion  of  their  budget,” 
Hollis  said. 

Bureau  vicepresident  Mac  Morris  told 
newspaper  ad  execs  of  how  the  Bureau  is 
attempting  to  draw  back  some  of  the 
major  liquor  and  tobacco  advertisers 
into  newspapers. 

“Last  October,  we  had  a  meeting  with 
Walter  Haimann,  president  of  Seagram 
Distillers  Co.,”  he  said.  “We  proposed 
an  advertising  plan  book  specifically  de¬ 
signed  for  liquor  retailers.  Haimann  liked 
the  idea  so  well  we're  helping  Seagram 
produce  two  plan  books  built  around 
newspaper  advertising — one  for  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  another  for  the  Seagram  sales 
force.” 

Morris  said  both  plan  books  are  de¬ 
signed  to  get  the  retailer  and  the  sales¬ 
man  to  work  with  and  rely  on  the  local 
newspaper  representative. 

“Now  that  we  have  got  Seagram  top 
management  thinking  about  newspapers 
again,  we  hope  we  can  get  them  advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  in  a  big  way  again,” 
Morris  said. 

Morris  said  the  Bureau  will  be  part  of 
the  Wine  &  Spirits  Wholesalers  of 
America  convention  in  New  Orleans 
from  May  13  to  18. 

Morris  also  told  of  how  the  Bureau  is 
working  to  change  R.J.  Tobacco's  deci¬ 
sion  to  withdraw  from  ROP  newspaper 
advertising  for  1979. 

He  said  after  a  recent  meeting  with  top 
R.J.  Reynolds  executives,  the  Bureau 
has  set  up  joint  projects  with  the  com¬ 
pany  in  four  areas. 

First,  we're  proposing  that  they  sub¬ 
scribe  to  NABSCAN,  so  that  they  can 
see  for  themselves  how  their  newspaper 
ads  pay  off  in  sales,”  he  said.  A 
NABSCAN  meeting  is  set  for  February 
6. 

“Second,  we  have  a  research  team 
working  with  the  Reynolds  research 
people  to  get  them  to  re-evaluate  their 
cost/efficiency  research  techniques,” 
Morris  said. 

“Third,  our  creative  department  is 
working  with  their  agencies’  creative 
people  on  new  ideas. 

“Fourth,  we  are  talking  with  them 
about  making  a  detailed  study  of  news¬ 
paper  costs,”  Morris  said. 

Bureau  vicepresident  Val  Corradi  told 
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convention  attendees  about  how  news¬ 
papers  benefited  from  the  large  amount 
of  corrective  advertising  that  was  done 
by  the  auto  industry. 

He  said  when  Firestone  ran  its  tire  re¬ 
call  message  on  the  500  steel-belted  rad¬ 
ial  tire,  only  two  network  tv  spots  were 
used  while  243  newspapers  carried  the  ad 
in  the  top  200  markets. 


Sales  teams 

( Continued  from  page  9) 


mously  to  consider  whether  and  to  what 
extent  they  will  participate.” 

“We  know  from  a  sounding  of  board 
members,  whose  members  manage  292 
daily  newspapers,  that  many  of  them  will 
(participate,)”  Cowles  said. 

Letters  will  be  sent  out  to  all  daily 
newspapers — Bureau  members  and 
non-members — asking  their  participation 
and  asking  “what  quotations”  they  will 
authorize  the  sales  teams  to  make  on  a 
yearly  contract  for  modular  space.  The 
decision  as  to  what  discount  a  paper  will 
offer  is  up  to  the  individual  paper, 
Wurzer  stressed. 

Buchart  will  be  in  charge  of  the  billing 
segment  of  the  plan.  Caldwell  will  keep 
track  of  the  rates.  Clester  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  area  of  target  selection. 
Stickell  will  coordinate  the  presenta¬ 
tions.  Kauffman  will  put  together  the 
sales  teams.  Urbanski  will  be  responsible 
for  production  and  Wurzer  for  research 
in  connection  with  the  new  plan. 

“This  plan  comes  at  a  crucial  time,” 
said  Cowles.  “We  have  a  great  opportun¬ 
ity  to  get  more  of  the  national  ad  dollar 
because  national  advertisers,  as  you 
know,  are  growing  very  restless  about 
television’s  increasing  cost  and  clutter 
.  .  .  and  they  are  actively  looking  for 
alternatives.” 

“If  we  are  to  bid  successfully  for  a 
larger  share  of  national,  we  must  as  an 
industry  be  responsive  to  advertiser  and 
agency  perceptions  that  we  are  a  difficult 
medium  to  buy,”  Cowles  said. 

New  York  News  publisher  W.H. 
“Tex”  James,  who  at  last  year’s  INAE 
convention  urged  ad  directors  to  become 
more  receptive  to  the  needs  of  national 
advertisers,  urged  INAE  execs  this  week 
to  “approve  the  concept  and  implement 
the  program.” 

“You  must  be  tired  as  I  am  of  reading 
and  learning  about  how  competitive 
media  are  going  after  segments  of  our 
business,”  he  said.  “Now  it  looks  like, 
finally,  in  1979  we  are  going  after  the 
other  guys  in  the  national  field.” 

New  daily  in  Mass. 

The  135-year-old  Amherst-Hampshire 
(Mass.)  Record,  will  switch  from 
twice-weekly  to  six-day-per-week  publi¬ 
cation  in  April. 


Dow  Jones  to  launch 
weekly  Asian  edition 

Dow  Jones  will  launch  a  new  newspa¬ 
per  called  the  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal 
Weekly  in  April  for  distribution  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

The  weekly  will  give  businessmen  a 
comprehensive  account  and  analysis  of 
the  week’s  economic  and  political  news 
of  Asia.  In  particular,  it  will  spotlight 
emerging  trends  of  importance  to 
businessmen  who  trade  in  Asia,  have  in¬ 
vestments  or  affiliates  there  or  have  their 
own  operations  there— or  are  interested 
in  future  opportunities  in  Asia. 

Dow  Jones  will  print  the  paper  on  both 
the  East  Coast  and  West  Coast,  in  its 
plants  in  Chicopee,  Mass.,  and  Riverside, 
Calif.,  in  order  to  deliver  it  to  most  cus¬ 
tomers  Monday  morning.  It  will  be  a  tab¬ 
loid. 

Warren  H.  Phillips,  chairman  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  Dow  Jones,  described  the  weekly 
as  “a  natural  adjunct”  of  the  daily  Asian 
Wall  Street  Journal  which  Dow  Jones  has 
been  publishing  in  Hong  Kong  and  dis¬ 
tributing  throughout  Asia  since  Sep¬ 
tember  1976. 

The  Asian  Journal  began  publishing 
September  I,  1976.  In  less  than  three 
years  it  has  increased  its  circulation  by 
50%,  and  in  1978  its  advertising  linage 
grew  34%  from  1977. 

The  weekly  will  draw  heavily  on  the 
news  staff  of  the  daily  Asian  Journal,  and 
it  will  carry  two  pages  of  news  from  the 
Japan  Economic  Journal,  the  English- 
language  weekly  of  the  Nihon  Keizai 
Shimbun,  Japan’s  leading  business  and 
economic  newspaper. 

An  annual  subscription  to  the  Asian 
Journal  Weekly  will  cost  $78.00.  Single 
copies  will  sell  on  newsstands  at  $1.75. 

Robert  Feit,  formerly  news  editor  of 
The  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal,  will  be 
managing  editor  of  the  weekly.  William 
Beardsley  will  be  general  business  man¬ 
ager. 
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Times-Union 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

Seely,  Mack,  Harral  and  Hotch — are  all 
frankly  critical  of  the  paper's  past  and 
enthusiastic  about  its  future.  “I  don’t 
care,  as  a  professional,  what  our  editorial 
may  say,”  says  Harral.  ‘"'My  concern  is 
for  balance  and  honest  reporting.”  And 
the  city  editor  went  a  step  further.  In  the 
Devereux  story  on  the  newspaper's 
boosting  the  OPS  project.  Seaboard 
Coast  Lines  executive  Ross  Legrand  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  Jacksonville's 
newspapers  “work  to  promote  growth,” 
at  the  apparent  expense  of  journalistic 
objectivity.  “I  have  difficulty  with  Le- 
grand’s  statement  on  growth,”  says  Har¬ 
ral.  “Who  says  growth  is  always  good?” 
And,  he  vows,  if  the  T-U  ever  again  had 
information  about  a  business  firm  mov¬ 
ing  into  the  city,  the  paper  “would  have 
no  right  to  hold  on  to  the  story,”  regard¬ 
less  of  the  consequences. 

But  the  perceptions  of  the  T-U  man¬ 
agement  about  its  product,  and  its  chal¬ 
lenging  new  stance,  remains  at  odds  with 
other  newsmen  in  and  outside  the  city. 
The  criticism  is  familiar:  the  paper  re¬ 
mains  at  the  mercy  of  a  strict  parent — the 
railroad — and  its  management  continues 
to  identify  with  the  city's  economic 
well-being  as  defined  by  Jacksonville’s 
business  and  civic  elite. 

Recently,  one  tv  station,  WJXT,  a 
CBS  affiliate,  broke  a  story  about  what 
appeared  to  be  at  least  questionable  ac¬ 
counting  practices  at  a  local  tax- 
supported  college  which  put  a  large 
amount  of  money  into  an  interest-free 
account  at  a  Jacksonville  bank.  The  ac¬ 
tion.  according  to  the  television  report, 
cost  the  taxpayers  thousands  of  dollars 
in  lost  interest.  But  the  JXT  report,  by 
investigative  newsman  Ernie  Mas- 
troianni.  also  revealed  that  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  college 
also  sat  on  the  board  of  the  bank.  And 
the  same  individual  was  a  member  of  The 
Times-Union  board  of  directors  as  well 
as  public  relations  director  for  the  rail¬ 
road. 

The  Times-Union  didn't  run  the  story, 
which  more  than  one  newsman  cites  as 
proof  that  the  paper  is  incapable  of 
mending  its  ways. 

Seely,  however,  says  that  the  tv  report 
was  "a  non-story.”  The  contract  the  col¬ 
lege  had  with  the  bank,  he  says,  was  the 
result  of  a  bidding  procedure,  and  that 
the  college  board  of  trustees  “had  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  how  the  money  was 
placed.” 

In  another  incident,  the  paper  reported 
on  the  proposed  merger  of  Seaboard 
Coast  Lines  with  the  Chessie  System,  a 
significant  story  given  the  sheer  size  of 
the  two  railroad  giants.  Seely  claims  that 
the  press  release,  put  out  jointly  by  the 
two  railroads,  “was  a  complex  story,  so 
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it  was  best  left  alone” — unedited.  And 
J.J.  Daniel  admits  it  was  he  who  ordered 
the  release  to  be  published  intact,  that  “a 
lot  of  work”  went  into  the  writing  of  “a 
very  complex”  release.  Daniel  pointed 
out,  however,  that  four  sidebars  accom¬ 
panied  the  story,  each  one  written  by 
T-U  newsmen. 

“A  newspaper  is  supposed  to  make  a 
complex  story  readable,”  groused  one 
newsroom  pro.  “That’s  why  press  re¬ 
leases  are  edited  in  the  first  place.”  In 
fact,  a  perusal  of  the  release  in  question 
shows  it  not  to  be  an  overly  complex 
story  at  all.  It’s  the  prose  that’s  difficult, 
looking  like  it  was  composed  either  by  a 
lawyer,  or  an  engineer.  Or  both. 

Seely  claims  that  Seaboard  releases 
are  treated  “like  any  other  news,”  and 
that,  depending  upon  their  importance, 
may  not  run  at  all.  And  he  cited  a  recent 
story  that  explored  the  possibility  that 
railroad  brakes  cause  forest  fires.  “That 
story  ran  on  the  front  page  of  the  ‘B’ 
section,  along  with  a  picture  showing 
what  a  railroad  brake  looked  like.” 

It’s  been  pointed  out  that  T-U  report¬ 
ers  avoid,  whenever  possible,  doing  fea¬ 
tures  that  could  be  interpreted  as  being 
promotions  for  the  railroad  and  that  the 
publisher  himself  has  been  reluctant  to 
have  Seaboard  stories  appear  on  the 
front  page.  But  Seely  and  others  expect 
The  Times-Union-Seaboard  connection 
to  be  used  by  critics  for  some  time  to 
come,  no  matter  how  many  train  derail¬ 
ments  are  published  on  the  T-U’s 
pages — of  which  there  have  been  several 
in  recent  months. 

Similarly,  T-U  editors  see  no  easy  way 
of  defending  themselves  against  charges 
that  the  paper  still  keeps  a  stable  of  sac¬ 
red  cows — and  the  college-bank  story 
along  with  the  unedited  railroad  release 
may  be  indefensible — and  that  the  domi¬ 
nant  theme  of  the  newspaper  is  to  boost 
the  establishment  line. 

“What  I  he  Times-Union  needs  is  time 
to  work,”  says  city  editor  Harral.  “We 
pretty  much  have  our  management  in 
place,  along  with  our  staff.  We  need  time 
to  consolidate  those  positions  and  move 
in  the  right  direction.” 

Much  of  that  direction,  and  The 
Times-Union’s  success  as  a  credible, 
balanced,  hard-hitting  newspaper,  rests 
with  Daniel  himself,  for  he  intends  to 
play  an  active,  guiding  role. 

A  “good”  newspaper,  in  Daniel’s 
view,  is  one  that  “reflects  the  pulse  and 
the  conscience  of  the  community,”  re¬ 
porting  the  news  “reflectively  and  dis¬ 
passionately.” 

As  for  charges  that  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers  aren’t  competitive,  Daniel  replies 
that  anyone  who  says  that  “doesn’t 
know  the  facts.  There  are  two  news¬ 
rooms,  two  managing  editors  and  edito¬ 
rial  policy  is  determined  by  each.  They 
are  separate  entities.” 

Daniel  is  proud  of  the  divergent  social 
and  political  views  offered  by  the  T-U’s 


syndicated  columnists,  which  represents 
a  sharp  depaituie  from  the  newspaper’s 
strictly  right-wing  past,  and  he  praises 
his  new  breed  editoi  s  Ibi'  carrying  out  the 
mandate  to  upgrade  the  product. 

And  Times-Unit)n  readers  seem  to  like 
the  new  product,  if  circulation  figures  are 
any  indication.  The  weekday  tally  has 
climbed  a  healthy  1 1  ,(XX)-plus  over  the 
past  two  years.  And  some  Jacksonville 
TV  newsmen  concede  that  T-U  news 
coverage — particularly  in  state  govern¬ 
ment  affairs — is  much  better  than  it  used 
to  be. 

“The  commitment  is  there,”  says 
Times-Union  news  editor  Rip  Hotch. 
“We  don’t  have  the  resources  of  a  St. 
Pete  Times  or  a  Miami  Herald.  We’re 
not  out  to  buy  a  great  newspaper — we 
have  to  build  one.” 

Pending  contempt 
citations  dropped 
against  Farber 

Several  contempt-of-court  citations 
against  New  York  Times  reporter  Myron 
Farber,  pending  in  Bergen  County  (N.J.) 
Superior  Court  since  last  year’s  murder 
trial  of  Dr.  Mario  Jascalevich,  were  dis¬ 
missed  last  week  by  Judge  William  Ar¬ 
nold. 

Arnold,  who  presided  over  the  34 
week  trial  of  Dr.  Jascalevich,  said  the  40 
day  contempt  sentence  that  the  reporter 
served  last  fall  and  Dr.  Jascalevich’s 
subsequent  acquittal  made  it  pointless  to 
penalize  Farber  any  further. 

Farber  had  been  jailed  last  fall  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  provide  his  notes  and  other 
documents  to  the  court  during  the  trial. 
After  being  jailed  on  one  contempt 
charge,  he  appeared  in  court  to  testify 
and  was  cited  several  other  times  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  answer  questions. 

In  another  development,  Superior 
Court  Judge  Theodore  Trautwein  ruled 
that  Farber  must  provide  Dr.  Jas¬ 
calevich’s  lawyers  with  a  deposition  for 
use  in  a  number  of  civil  malpractice  suits 
filed  against  the  surgeon. 

The  lawsuits  were  filed  by  survivors  of 
four  of  the  five  hospital  patients  whom 
Dr.  Jascalevich  was  originally  accused  of 
murdering. 

Trautwein  said  Farber’s  investigation 
into  those  deaths  and  his  subsequent 
stories  have  “inextricably  intertwined” 
him  with  the  pending  civil  cases. 

Power  joins  Landon 

Roger  Power  has  joined  Landon  As¬ 
sociates  as  the  New  York  sales  manager. 

Power  was  formerly  a  group  supervisor 
in  the  New  York  office  of  Sawyer- 
Ferguson- Walker  Co.,  Inc.  Prior  to  that, 
he  was  a  salesman  with  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 
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Press  *'perks” 
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out,  he  would  probably  step  in.’ 

“MacMahon  and  Guiniven  were  inter¬ 
viewed  separately,  but  they  both  came  to 
the  same  conclusion — if  anyone  feels 
guilty  about  accepting  any  of  the  services 
offered  by  Congress,  he  or  she  can  make 
voluntary  payments  to  the  U.S.  Trea¬ 
sury.” 

The  subcommittee  report  recalled  that 
in  October  1977,  when  CBS  wrote  House 
Speaker  Thomas  P.  O’Neill  asking  him 
to  set  up  a  fee  system  for  the  network’s 
use  of  the  galleries,  the  Speaker  replied: 

“While  I  am  sympathetic  to  your  de¬ 
sire  to  pay  your  own  way,  I  believe  your 
solution  creates  new  problems.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  lacking  authority  to  receive  such 
fees  by  starting  a  system  as  you  suggest, 
we  would  face  the  problem  of  guarantee¬ 
ing  space  when  it  must  be  shared  and 
the  problem  of  discriminating  against  the 
independent  and  small  media  representa¬ 
tives.” 

The  subcommittee  reported  that  it  had 
sought  counsel  from  both  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  “Neither  group  has  looked 
into  the  perks  issue,”  the  report  said. 
“Both  said  they  are  awaiting  this  report 
before  deciding  whether  to  conduct  their 
own  studies.” 

The  subcommittee  also  reported  on 
surveying  21  other  government-run  press 
facilities  in  Washington.  They  said: 

“Eight  other  agencies  provide  type¬ 
writers;  two  others  provide  parking  and 
four  more  report  some  very  limited  park¬ 
ing  privileges  for  the  press;  ten  agencies 
assign  desk  or  work  space  to  reporters.  It 
appears  that  parking  is  paid  for  at  the 
State  Department,  but  not  elsewhere.  It 
seems  fairly  routine  to  charge  for  some 
copying  privileges,  although  it’s  not  al¬ 
ways  done  ....  It  seems  faily  routine 
for  news  organizations  to  install  their 
own  telephones,  which,  on  Capitol  Hill, 
is  the  required  practice  only  for  those 
who  install  transmission  facilities  in  the 
galleries.” 

“In  conclusion,”  the  report  said,  “the 
subcommittee  examined  the  perks  issue 

Hildenbrand  leaves 

Roger  T.  Hildenbrand  who  joined  the 
staff  last  June  as  employee  relations 
director,  is  no  longer  employed  by 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Reed  Sarratt,  SNPA  executive  vice- 
president,  said  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  continue  all  services  of  the 
Personnel  and  Labor  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment  without  interrruption. 
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with  an  eye  toward  explaining  it  to  our 
members  and  possibly  coming  up  with  a 
fee  system  that  would  remove  any  possi¬ 
ble  appearance  of  conflict  (of  interest). 
That  is  not  possible  without  jeopardizing 
access  to  Congress  to  any  of  our  mem¬ 
bers.  And,  while  some  of  us  may  feel 
uncomfortable  about  the  appearance  of 
conflict,  the  subcommittee  refuses  to 
allow  access  to  be  cut  off  to  any  member 
for  the  sake  of  removing  the  appearance 
of  conflict.” 

Federal  shield 
bill  introduced 

Stating  that  Americans  must  realize 
“the  importance  of  the  press  to  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  government,  and  then  take  steps  to 
insure  that  its  vitality  is  not  threatened”. 
Representative  Philip  Crane  (R-Ill.)  has 
introduced  what  he  called  “the  freedom 
of  the  press  bill  of  1979”. 

“The  legislation,”  he  told  the  Con¬ 
gress,  “reflects  the  pure,  straightfor¬ 
ward,  and  absolute  terms  found  in  the 
First  Amendment.  No  journalist  must  re¬ 
spond  to  a  search  warrant  or  subpoena 
regarding  the  production  of  journalistic 
property.  Essentially,  this  bill  insures  him 
the  absolute  confidentiality  of  sources, 
the  unqualified  freedom  to  gather  news, 
and  the  uncircumscribed  ability  to  dis¬ 
tribute  this  information.” 

After  citing  the  history  of  the  Myron 
Farber  case.  Crane  pointed  out  some  fun¬ 
damental  questions  that  need  to  be 
answered.  He  said: 

“Ever  since  the  1972  case  of  Branzburg 
against  Hayes,  confusion  has  surrounded 
the  concept  of  confidentiality  of  journalis¬ 
tic  sources.  Twenty-six  states  boast 
shield  laws,  all  subject  to  judicial  review, 
but  never  confirmed  or  rejected. 

“Another  source  of  debate  is  the  com¬ 
position  of  journalistic  materials.  What 
items  deserve  protection  from  search  or 
subpoena?” 

After  recalling  what  Theodore  W. 
White  has  written  about  the  triviality  of 
his  jumble  of  notes.  Crane  went  on: 
“Clearly  the  Court  has  shirked  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  resolve  this  timely  ques¬ 
tion.  The  vitality  of  the  press  and,  with  it, 
our  constitutional  Republic  is  threatened 
by  recent  court  action,  or  lack  of  action. 
Therefore  we  must  turn  to  our  legislature, 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people, 
to  fill  the  need.” 

Former  ad  manager 
starts  magazine 

Jack  Bick,  former  ad  manager  of  the 
Suburban  Newspapers  chain  serving  St. 
Louis  County,  Jefferson  County  and 
Franklin  County,  Missouri,  will  start  a 
new  publication  in  May  called  St.  Louis 
Home /Garden. 


API  to  conduct 
circulation  seminar 

Thirty-four  members  from  23  states, 
three  provinces  of  Canada  and  Oslo, 
Norway,  will  attend  a  two-week  Seminar 
for  Circulation  Mangers  beginning  Mon¬ 
day  (February  5)  at  the  American  Press 
Institute  in  Reston,  Virginia. 

The  Seminar  will  cover  all  areas  of 
circulation  management,  including  de¬ 
partment  organization  and  personnel 
policies,  revenue  and  cost  control,  home 
delivery,  training  of  the  district  manager, 
single  copy  sales.  Newspaper  in  Educa¬ 
tion,  management  and  human  relations, 
marketing  and  research,  news  content  as 
a  basis  for  sales,  computer  technology  in 
circulation,  promotion  techniques,  trans¬ 
portation  systems,  carrier  sales  and  moti¬ 
vation,  and  legal  problems. 

The  program  was  planned  and  will  be 
conducted  by  Frank  Quine,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Press  Institute.  It 
is  one  of  23  Seminars  scheduled  by  API 
during  its  1978-79  training  series  for 
newspaper  executives  and  staff. 
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Wilkes-Barre  strike:  a  battle  of  endurance 


By  John  Consoli 

The  violence  may  be  over,  but  animosity  between  striking 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times  Leader  employees  and  manage¬ 
ment  still  runs  high. 

The  strike,  which  has  been  described  by  some  observers 
as  being  the  most  bitter  in  newspaper  history,  is  now  in  its 
fourth  month  and  there  is  seemingly  no  end  in  sight. 

The  unions  struck  the  Times  Leader  on  October  6  and 
since  October  8  have  been  putting  out  their  own  daily  news¬ 
paper  called  the  Citizen’s  Voice.  The  Times  Leader,  al¬ 
though  shut  down  for  about  a  week,  resumed  publishing  on 
October  14  and  has  been  publishing  ever  since. 

There  have  been  no  bargaining  sessions,  however,  since 
early  November  and  many  see  the  strike  as  having  become 
more  than  a  local  labor  dispute. 

The  strike,  on  some  fronts,  is  seen  as  having  become  a 
battle  between  a  big  city  media  conglomerate — Times 
Leader  owner  Capital  Cities  Communications  of  New 
York — and  the  International  Newspaper  Guild. 

Some  industry  observers  feel  the  outcome  of  this  strike 
could  effect  the  future  of  newspaper  unions  around  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  roots  of  unionism  in  Wilkes-Barre  run  deep — back  to 
the  days  of  John  L.  Lewis,  when  coal  mining  was  the  domi¬ 
nant  industry  in  the  Wyoming  Valley. 

Although  there  are  four  unions  on  strike  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
it  is  the  Guild  contract  that  Times  Leader  management  has 
taken  the  most  objection  to.  It  is  also  the  Guild  leadership 
that  is  blamed  by  management  with  provoking  the  other 
three  unions  to  strike. 

Times  Leader  publisher  and  editor  Richard  Connor  is 
quick  to  point  out  that  the  strike  has  not  been  sanctioned  by 
the  ITU. 

It  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  International  Guild,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  Guild’s  national  president  Charles  Perlik  came 
to  speak  at  a  November  1 1  strike  rally  in  Wilkes-Barre. 

International  Guild  representative  James  Orcutt  has  also 
been  in  Wilkes-Barre  since  the  strike  began. 

By  its  own  admission,  the  Guild  has  a  strong  contract  in 
Wilkes-Barre.  In  fact  it  is  probably  one  of  the  strongest 
worded  Guild  contracts  in  the  country,  outside  of  New  York 
City. 

But  union  leaders  in  Wilkes-Barre  point  out  that  it  has 
taken  40  years  of  negotiations  to  get  such  a  contract  and  they 
are  not  about  to  give  up  many  of  their  benefits  overnight. 

The  Guild  has  also  not  forgotten  the  situation  at  the  Oak¬ 
land  Press  in  Pontiac,  Michigan.  The  Oakland  Press  is  also 
owned  by  Capital  Cities  and  Guild  members  have  been  on 
strike  there  since  December  29,  1977.  The  paper  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish. 

“A  union  does  not  get  everything  it  wants  on  the  first  try, 
nor  should  a  company  be  allowed  to  eliminate  everything  it 
wants  to  in  one  sweep,”  said  Paul  Golias,  spokesman  for  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Council  of  Newspaper  Unions  and  a  13-year 
veteran  reporter  for  the  Times-Leader.  “If  the  new  man¬ 
agement  wants  retrogressions  in  the  contract,  it  is  done  over 
a  number  of  years — through  negotiation.” 

Connor  said  it  has  been  the  unions  that  are  unwilling  to 
negotiate.  He  also  said  the  paper  cannot  operate  profitably 
under  the  existing  union  contracts  and  it  is  the  new  manage¬ 
ment’s  right  to  negotiate  its  own  work  rules. 

“All  those  things  the  unions  have  won  over  the  years  will 
be  meaningless  if  the  paper  goes  out  of  business,”  he  said. 
“This  newspaper  was  sold  (to  Capital  Cities  in  May  of  1978) 
for  only  $10.5  million,”  Connor  said.  “Papers  in  this  type  of 
(noncompetitive)  market  usually  sell  for  two  or  three  times 
that  much. 

“We  did  not  buy  the  old  contract,”  he  continued.  “We 
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bought  the  business.  It  is  our  right  to  negotiate  the  work 
rules  here  when  the  old  contract  expires.  The  unions  must 
realize  they  have  a  new  employer.  They  must  negotiate. 
Compromise.  Maybe  they  never  compromised  before. 
Maybe  they  won  it  all  by  brute  force.” 

Speaking  of  brute  force —  it  has  not  exactly  been  absent 
from  this  strike  and  both  sides  have  contributed  their  share. 

A  Wilkes-Barre  magistrate  recently  dismissed  15  com¬ 
plaints  of  harassment,  simple  assault,  criminal  mischief  and 
aggravated  assault  against  both  union  and  management 
employees  stemming  from  incidents  that  occurred  during  the 
first  month  of  the  strike.  He  also  found  seven  persons  guilty. 

One  of  those  found  guilty  on  two  charges  of  harassment 
was  Bruce  McIntyre,  publisher  of  the  Oakland  Press,  who 
had  been  brought  in  by  Capital  Cities  to  run  the  Wilkes-Barre 
paper  early  in  the  strike. 

McIntyre  had  been  charged  with  driving  his  car  through 
the  picket  lines.  He  was  fined  a  total  of  $252. 

Another  of  those  fined  was  Guild  representative  Orcutt, 
who  was  found  guilty  of  criminal  mischief  and  had  to  pay 
$126  in  fines  and  court  costs  and  had  to  pay  $85  for  the 
replacement  of  damaged  radio  equipment  in  an  assistant 
circulation  directors’  car. 

The  most  serious  charge — aggravated  assault  filed  against 
Orcutt  by  Wilkes-Barre  Police  Chief  John  Swim  on  behalf  of 
security  guard  John  Burgess — was  dismissed. 

Burgess,  an  off-duty  policeman  from  Mt.  Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania,  outside  of  Pittsburgh,  was  employed  by  the 
Wackenhut  Corporation  as  a  plain-clothes  security  guard 
during  his  vacation. 

Burgess  was  escorting  a  group  of  company  workers  while 
they  unloaded  from  a  van  and  went  into  the  front  door  of  the 
newspaper  building  on  October  25. 

The  accounts  begin  to  differ  here. 

Times  Leader  management  stated  that  one  of  the  uni¬ 
formed  guards  also  on  hand,  was  “attacked  by  pickets”  and 
that  Burgess  “went  to  the  guard’s  aid  and  was  Jumped  by  a 
group  of  pickets.” 

Burgess  said  he  was  grabbed  by  two  people  and  that  Or¬ 
cutt  hit  him.  He  also  said  he  struggled  with  Orcutt  and  they 
fell  to  the  ground  and  that  while  on  the  ground  he  was 
kicked. 

Orcutt  said  company  employees  began  pushing  and  shov¬ 
ing  as  they  entered  the  building.  He  said  Burgess  came  out  of 
the  van  and  hit  him  in  the  chest  and  face  with  his  elbow. 
Orcutt  said  he  shoved  Burgess  away  and  Burgess  began  to 
pull  out  a  gun. 

They  struggled  for  the  gun  and  fell  to  the  ground  and  Orcutt 
said  he  tried  to  pull  the  gun  away  from  Burgess. 

Burgess  denied  hitting  Orcutt. 

Burgess  was  hospitalized  with  a  fractured  left  cheek,  a 
blood  clot  in  the  kidney  area  and  multiple  contusions  of  the 
head  and  body. 

He  has  since  quit  his  job  as  a  Mt.  Lebanon  police  officer 
and  has  been  hired  as  security  supervisor  for  the  Times 
Leader. 

On  November  28,  1978,  the  Times  Leader  published  a 
16-page  tabloid  newspaper  on  the  strike  called  “Violence  in 
the  Valley.”  It  was  distributed  to  100,000  households  and 
mailed  to  journalists  around  the  country. 

The  tabloid  was  the  Times  Leader’s  attempt  to  tell  its  side 
of  the  story. 

“Although  we  have  attempted  to  state  the  facts  squarely, 
we  make  no  apology  for  stating  our  view  of  them,”  read  an 
accompanying  letter  sent  out  to  journalists. 

The  tabloid  portrayed  the  violence  that  occurred,  but  it 
also  brought  out  what  it  called  “unethical  newsroom  prac¬ 
tices.” 
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The  union  paper 


“As  the  new  owners  of  the  newspaper  discovered  in  1978, 
the  Guild  had  become  a  shield  for  activities  which  no  self- 
respecting  newspaper  could  countenance,”  Connor  wrote. 

He  cited  a  clause  in  the  Guild  contract  that  provides  the 
payment  of  a  15%  advertising  commission  to  all  suburban 
correspondents  of  the  paper.  Connor  said  this  is  one  of  the 
clauses  the  new  management  sought  to  eliminate. 

Speaking  for  the  unions,  Golias  said  Connor  has  distorted 
the  purpose  of  the  clause. 

“We  had  three  suburban  offices  and  a  total  of  eight  people 
staffed  them,”  Golias  said.  “These  people  handled  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation  and  collected  editorial  material.  They  were 
not  reporters.  They  were  not  drawing  reporters'  salaries. 
They  were  called  suburban  correspondents.  They  would  not 
write  the  big  news  stories.  They  would  turn  in  the  spaghetti 
dinner  stuff — small  items.  No  reporters  in  the  newsroom  had 
this  commission  arrangement.” 

Connor  also  cited  the  Guild’s  broad  “outside  activity” 
clause  which  permits  an  employee  to  work  anywhere  in 
off-hours  as  long  as  it  is  not  in  “direct  competition”  and  does 
not  “exploit  his  connection  with  the  publisher.” 

Connor  said  this  permitted  “a  remarkable  series  of  ac¬ 
tivities  to  flourish.” 

He  said  three  editorial  employees  founded  a  locally- 
produced  sportsman's  journal  which  sold  advertising  to  the 
newspaper’s  accounts. 

The  union  countered  that  when  the  company  took  its  com¬ 
plaint  to  an  arbitrator,  it  was  ruled  that  the  Journal  did  not 
constitute  significant  competition. 

“Violence  in  the  Valley”  also  devoted  significant  space  to 
tell  about  how  Carl  Romanelli,  a  once-convicted  embezzler, 
had  become  a  copy  editor  on  the  Times-Leader  staff  “and 
was  found  to  be  holding  down  two  other  jobs  simultaneously 
with  the  newspaper  job — one  a  communications  officer  for 
the  State  Senate  and  one  in  his  own  public  relations 
agency.” 

Connor  also  stated  that  another  editorial  staffer  was 
Romanelli's  partner  in  the  public  relations  business. 

Golias  said  the  situation  existed  because  the  old  manage¬ 
ment  never  brought  it  up  with  the  Guild.  He  said,  "it  appar- 
antly  was  not  considered  a  serious  situation  by  the  new 
management  either  because  they  promoted  Romanelli’s 
partner  in  the  public  relations  firm — William  Griffith — from 
assistant  city  editor  to  night  managing  editor,” 

Golias  said  that  although  the  public  relations  firm  is  no 


longer  in  existence.  Times  Leader  management  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  attack  Romanelli  on  this,  but  not  Griffith. 

Times  Leader  management  has  also  blasted  Jack  Wallace, 
Local  120,  Newspaper  Guild  president,  for  “conducting  an 
illegal  private  lottery”  while  on  his  beat  as  courthouse  re¬ 
porter. 

Details  of  the  lottery  were  first  revealed  in  the  indepen¬ 
dently  owned  Sunday  newspaper — the  Sunday 
Independent — in  1977.  In  that  article,  however,  the  District 
Attorney  admitted  buying  lottery  tickets  from  Wallace  and 
said,  “It  would  be  hypocritical  of  me  to  zero  in  on  Wallace 
without  doing  something  about  all  the  other  lottery  and  raffle 
sales  going  on  around  here.” 

The  D.A.  also  drew  a  parallel  between  illegal  lottery  sales 
and  local  bingo  games.  “1  refuse  to  take  part  in  raids  on 
bingo  games  and  1  have  told  the  State  Police  as  much,”  he 
said. 

Golias  feels  the  Times  Leader  management  is  resurrecting 
that  incident  involving  Wallace  because  he  is  the  head  of  the 
Guild. 

Despite  the  Guild’s  justification  of  the  outside  activity 
clause,  the  company  has  stated  its  position:  “The  problem 
with  the  existing  agreement  ...  is  that  employees  have 
carte  blanche  freedom  to  engage  in  activities  that  constitute 
gross  violations  of  sound  journalistic  ethics.  We  only  seek  to 
have  uncompromised  people  on  our  staff.  If  a  person  is  free 
to  be  a  reporter  at  our  newspaper  while  being  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  a  politician,  serious  ethical  questions  are  raised.” 

On  November  1,  about  a  month  after  the  strike  began, 
Wilkes-Barre  Publishing  Company  issued  a  19-page  position 
statement  explaining,  item  by  item,  the  Times  Leader’s  posi¬ 
tion  on  “problem  areas”  with  the  present  Guild  contract. 
Connor  said  the  Guild  never  responded.  The  Guild  said  the 
federal  mediators  have  yet  to  call  another  bargaining  session. 

Both  sides  have  filed  complaints  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  charging  the  other  side  with  failing  to  bar¬ 
gain  in  good  faith. 

Among  some  of  the  problem  areas  management  has  with 
the  Guild  contract  are: 

•  Times  Leader  management  is  seeking  to  have  super¬ 
visors  given  the  right  to  write  stories  for  publication  in  the 
newspaper.  The  existing  agreement,  management  states, 
“severely  restricts  the  right  of  editors  to  do  work.” 

•  Times  Leader  management  is  seeking  to  give  all 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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The  strike  during  its  vioient  days 


ARRESTED — Bruce  McIntyre,  publisher  of  the  Oakland  Press  in  Pontiac, 
Michigan,  who  came  to  Wilkes-Barre  to  run  things  at  the  Times-Leader  for  a 
short  period  of  time  during  the  strike,  sits  in  a  police  car  after  being  arrested 
for  driving  his  car  through  the  picket  line.  McIntyre  was  found  guilty  of  two 
charges  of  harrassment  and  fined. 


BEATEN — Security  guard  John  Burgess 
as  he  appears  after  a  melee  with  pick- 
eters. 


GOON  SQUAD — Wilkes-Barre  unjon 
members  contend  that  the  Times- 
Leader  management  hired  armed 
"goon  squad"  members  to  keep  the  pick¬ 
ets  in  order.  Management  denied  this 
and  said  it  told  its  employes  that  they 
would  be  dismissed  if  they  came  to  work 
armed. 


STAND  BACK — Wackenhut  guards  spray  union  picketers  with  fire  extin¬ 
guishers. 


COUGH — Union  picketers  are  doused 
with  spray. 
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GUARDS  BUSSED  IN — A  busload  of  Wackenhut  guards  enters  the  Times- 
Leader  complex. 


CONTROVERSIAL  TAB— The  16  page 
tabloid  newspaper  (right)  was  sent  out  to 
some  100,000  households  during  the 
strike  by  the  Times  Leader.  The  tab  told 
the  Time  Leader's  side  of  the  strike,  but 
the  unions  and  some  residents  claimed  it 
shed  a  bad  light  on  the  area  and  could 
have  made  some  businesses  think  twice 
about  locating  in  Wilkes-Barre. 


Violence  in  the  Valley 


WATER  FIGHT — Wackenhut  guards 
spray  water  down  from  the  roof  of  the 
Times-Leader  building  in  an  effort  to 
disperse  pickets.  Times-Leader  man¬ 
agement  said  it  did  not  order  the 
guards  to  take  this  action. 


Independent  Sunday  paper  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  flourishes  during  the  strike.  See 
accompanying  story  on  page  43. 


ARMED  GUARD — A  Wackenhut  guard, 
employed  by  the  Times-Leader  is  pic¬ 
tured  with  chain  in  hand. 


VANDALISM — Some  of  the  many  win¬ 
dows  in  the  Times-Leader  building  that 
were  damaged  by  rock  throwing  vandals. 
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Union  picketers  crowd  the  gates  (left)  and  try  to  prevent  Times-Leader  trucks  from  leaving  (right.) 


(Continued  from  pane  37) 

employees  a  chance  to  make  up  their  own  minds  as  to 
whether  they  want  to  join  the  Guild.  Under  the  current 
contract,  employees  are  required  to  pay  dues  to  the  union. 

•  Under  the  present  contract,  if  a  person  quits,  the  com¬ 
pany  cannot  choose  to  leave  the  position  vacant.  Instead  the 
Guild  can  force  management  to  arbitrate  whether  or  not  the 
vacancy  should  be  filled.  Times  Leader  management  feels 
this  decision  should  be  left  to  its  discretion. 

•  The  current  contract  dictates  the  positions  the  company 
must  maintain.  Management  feels  the  company  should  have 
the  flexibility  to  make  adjustments  related  to  business  needs. 

•  Times  Leader  management  is  seeking  to  pool  certain 
jobs. 

•  Management  wants  the  right  to  grant  employees  merit 
wage  increases  above  regular  wage  rates. 

•  As  previously  mentioned,  management  wants  to  end 
situations  where  suburban  correspondents  handle  both 
editorial  and  solicit  advertising. 

•  Management  wants  to  reduce  overtime  from  double 
time  to  time  and  a  half  in  some  instances. 

•  Management  wants  to  do  away  with  paying  sick  leave 
pay  on  an  indefinite  basis. 

•  Management  wants  to  institute  “reasonable”  time  limits 
for  filing  of  grievances  and  for  referral  to  arbitration.  There  is 
no  definite  time  period  during  which  action  must  be  taken 
under  the  current  contract. 

•  Management  is  seeking  a  no-strike  clause  to  prevent 
sympathy  strikes. 

•  Management  is  seeking  to  eliminate  a  clause  that  re¬ 
quires  publication  of  an  all  day  paper. 

•  Management  wants  the  right  to  make  economic  layoffs 
and  hire  part-time  people. 

•  Management  wants  to  eliminate  a  clause  that  requires 
the  company  to  finance  the  purchase  (at  6’/i%  interest)  of 
cars  for  certain  employees  who  use  them  in  their  work. 

“We  desire  to  be  out  of  the  financing  business,”  the  com¬ 
pany  position  paper  states.  “If  is  a  burden  on  the  company 
and  an  obligation  the  performance  of  which,  produces  no 
benefit.” 

Golias  explained  why  the  auto  financing  clause  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  contract. 

“There  are  eight  circulation  supervisors  who  use  their 
own  cars  for  company  business,”  he  said.  “The  company,  in 
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the  past,  rather  than  buying  a  fleet  of  company-owned  cars, 
would  allow  these  eight  employees  to  use  their  own  car  and 
would  pay  them  expenses.  As  part  of  that  deal,  when  an 
employee’s  car  wore  out,  that  employee  could  get  a  loan  at 
6Vi%  interest  from  the  paper  so  he  or  she  could  replace  the 
car. 

“If  Capital  Cities  or  the  Times  Leader  wants  company 
cars,”  Golias  said,  “we  will  consider  dropping  the  clause. 
This  is  negotiable. 

“They  made  it  sound  like  all  200  employees  were  running 
in  and  asking  for  money  to  buy  new  cars.  This  is  nonsense.  It 
was  strictly  for  circulation  supervisors.” 

As  to  the  remaining  long  list  of  management  “problems” 
with  the  current  contract,  the  Guild  feels  they  are  “union 
busting”  proposals  aimed  at  destroying  the  strength  of  the 
union. 

In  his  visit  to  Wilkes-Barre  in  November,  International 
Guild  President  Perllk  said  in  reference  to  Capital  Cities,  “if 
you  want  to  sell  your  newspapers  to  Wilkes-Barre’s  citizens 
and  your  advertising  to  its  merchants,  pack  up  your  guards 
and  your  scabs,  your  corporate  union-busters  and  your 
barbed  wire  and  ship  them  back.” 

Wilkes-Barre  “was  a  union  town  when  Capital  Cities  was 
not  so  much  as  a  speck  on  the  horizon  and  it  will  be  a  union 
town  long  after  Capital  Cities  has  come  and — if  necessary — 
gone.” 

Connor  scoffs  at  the  anti-union  label  the  Wilkes-Barre 
unions  have  tossed  at  Capital  Cities. 

“Capital  Cities  has  been  in  business  for  25  years,”  he  said, 
“and  it  has  had  only  two  strikes  before  this — both  in  Pontiac. 
There  is  nothing  in  our  record  to  show  we  are  union  busters. 
The  unions  striking  here  have  five  strikes  to  their  credit  over 
the  years  and  Capital  Cities  has  two.  I  think  if  the  ITU 
thought  we  were  out  to  bust  unions,  it  would  have  sanctioned 
the  strike.” 

It  was  pointed  out  that  Capital  Cities  owned  newspapers  in 
Kansas  City,  Fort  Worth  and  Belleville  do  not  have  the  Guild 
in  their  newsrooms.  To  that  Connor  replied:  “Its  not  our 
fault  if  some  of  our  paper’s  are  not  Guild.  Apparently  the 
employees  are  happy  without  one.” 

This  might  not  be  exactly  true.  A  group  of  employees  of 
the  Capital  Cities  owned  Kansas  City  StarlTimes  formed  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Support  Committee  and  sent  a  series  of  five 
letters  to  fellow  employees. 
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One  letter  urged  fellow  employees  to  make  it  clear  “that 
we  no  longer  will  silently  condone  Kansas  City  reporters, 
editors  and  pressmen  being  used  by  Capital  Cities  for  the 
resolution  of  labor  disputes,  no  matter  how  ‘voluntary’  such 
activity  might  be.” 

The  letter  also  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  second  time  in 
nine  months  that  they  had  been  asked  to  cross  picket  lines  in 
“a  distant  city  (the  first  was  in  Pontiac.)” 

The  Wilkes-Barre  Support  Committee  said  its  action  led  to 
a  new  policy  announced  by  the  new  Kansas  City  Star/Times 
editor  Michael  Davies  that  no  more  reporters  would  be  sent 
to  Wilkes-Barre. 

What  were  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  strike  and  what 
triggered  the  violence?  Again  the  stories  differ  depending  on 
who  happens  to  be  telling  them. 

Golias  said  that  when  the  employees  found  out  Capital 
Cities  had  purchased  the  newspaper,  which  had  been  family 
owned  before  that,  “we  were  obviously  interested  in  finding 
out  about  them.” 

Golias  said  they  checked  into  the  Pontiac  strike  and  also 
found  out  that  the  law  firm  representing  Capital  Cities  was 
the  Memphis  firm  of  King  &  Ballow — a  firm,  he  said,  “with  a 
reputation  for  union  busting.” 

“We  had  heard  of  the  surveillance  cameras,  barbed  wire 
fences  and  Wackenhut  guards  used  in  Pontiac,”  he  said. 
“Despite  all  this,  when  Capital  Cities  first  took  over,  it 
started  to  make  some  changes  that  were  progressive.  Despite 
the  situation  in  Pontiac,  there  was  enthusiasm  among  the 
staff  members.” 

Golias  said  within  two  months,  however,  management  had 
put  up  surveillance  cameras  and  barbed  wire  fences  around 
the  Times  Leader  building. 

“This  was  done  before  any  contract  proposals  had  been 
exchanged.  In  August,  when  the  proposals  were  exchanged, 
it  confirmed  our  worst  fears.  Capital  Cities  goal  was  to 
eliminate  or  severely  weaken  our  unions. 

“In  mid-September,”  Golias  continued,  “the  unions 
formed  the  Wilkes-Barre  Council  of  Newspaper  Unions  and 
began  to  think  about  the  possibility  of  a  strike  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  strike  paper. 

“On  September  28,  we  took  a  strike  authorization  vote 
which  passed  by  185-5,”  Golias  said. 

“The  next  day  the  Wackenhut  guards  appeared.  They 
wore  helmuts  and  leather  jackets.  They  carried  walkie  talk¬ 
ies  and  began  parading  around  the  building.  Some  of  the 
women  employees  began  to  cry.  They  were  stationed  liter¬ 
ally  over  the  shoulders  of  employees  as  they  worked.  Even¬ 
tually  there  were  more  than  200.” 

Golias  said  no  strike  was  called  when  contracts  expired  on 
September  30.  He  said  the  federal  mediators  scheduled  a 
meeting  for  October  5.  “At  this  point,  the  union  position  was 
to  accept  the  old  contract  with  no  improvements,  plus  a  1% 
wage  hike. 

“Management  rejected  this  and  on  October  6,  at  5:45  p.m. 
we  went  on  strike.” 

Connor  tells  a  different  story. 

“We  had  met  with  the  pressmen  from  June  through  Au¬ 
gust  and  had  90%  of  a  new  contract  negotiated  and  in¬ 
itialed,”  he  said.  “At  the  September  II  meeting,  the 
pressmen  withdrew  all  the  things  they  had  previously  in¬ 
itialed. 

“On  August  1,  we  offered  the  ITU  seven  dates  on  which 
we  would  be  able  to  meet  with  them  to  negotiate.  We  got  no 
response.  On  August  4,  we  offered  to  meet  with  them  on  10 
dates  and  got  no  reponse.  On  September  5,  ITU  told  us  they 
would  meet  with  us  on  September  26  and  27,  only  a  few  days 
before  the  contract  was  to  expire. 

“This  indicates  to  me,”  Connor  said,  “that  they  had  no 
desire  to  sign  a  new  contract  with  us.” 

No  talks  have  been  held  since  November  1. 

How  about  the  violence?  What  precipitated  it? 
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Again,  it  depends  on  who  you  talk  to. 

“On  October  9,  the  Wackenhut  guards  attacked  a  peaceful 
picket  line  and  used  fire  hoses  on  it,”  Golias  said.  “They  had 
fire  hoses  on  the  roof.  Picketers  were  sprayed  with  some 
type  of  chemicals.”  ’ 

Golias  said  when  this  occurred,  it  received  wide  local 
media  attention.  The  tv  cameras  showed  up,  reports  were 
carried  on  radio  and  big  crowds  gathered  outside  the  news¬ 
paper  building.  He  said  that  night  words  were  exchanged 
between  the  guards  and  the  crowd  and  there  were  a  lot  of 
teenagers  in  the  crowd. 

“There  was  a  lot  of  rock  throwing  that  night,”  Golias  said. 

It  was  on  October  13  that  interim  publisher  McIntyre  was 
charged  with  driving  his  car  through  the  picket  line.  “He 
drove  his  car  into  the  picket  line  and  knocked  over  two 
pickets,”  Golias  contends.  “Again  there  was  wide  media 
coverage.  Large  crowds  gathered  and  there  were  incidents  of 
rock  throwing  and  tire  slashing.” 

Connor  said  he  wasn’t  in  the  building  when  the  firehosing 
of  the  pickets  occurred.  “I  didn’t  witness  any  of  the  guards’ 
actions  and  they  certainly  weren’t  under  our  orders  to  do  it.” 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  Wackenhut  guards  were  re¬ 
placed  a  few  weeks  later  by  a  local  firm  called  North  East 
Security. 

Why  was  an  outside  security  firm  brought  in  in  the  first 
place? 

“The  Wackenhut  Corporation  has  an  excellent  reputation 
nationwide,”  Connor  said.  “They  have  an  impeccable  rec¬ 
ord  throughout  the  country.  They  did  some  work  for  us 
(Capital  Cities)  in  Pontiac.  They  are  known  for  their  disci¬ 
pline  and  control.” 

Golias  disputed  this.  He  said  the  Wackenhut  guards  were 
recruited  through  newspaper  ads  and  shipped  in  from 
Philadelphia.  He  said  it  did  not  appear  that  they  were  disci¬ 
plined  and  under  control.  One  guard,  he  said,  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  raping  a  local  woman. 

Connor  said  the  Wackenhut  contract  was  terminated  be¬ 
cause  it  was  felt  that  if  a  local  security  firm  was  hired,  the 
pickets  would  be  less  likely  “to  continue  their  acts  of  aggres¬ 
sion.” 

There  were  almost  no  further  problems.  Except  for  an 
incident  that  occurred  in  early  November. 

At  around  11:30  p.m.  one  night.  North  East  Security 
guards  were  sent  inside  the  building  and  replaced  by  a  group 
of  non-uniformed  men. 

According  to  the  union’s  version,  the  men  were  armed 
with  “clubs,  knives,  pickax  handles,  brass  knuckles  and 
sandpaper  gloves.”  These  men,  according  to  the  union  re¬ 
ports,  began  harrassing  pickets  from  the  other  side  of  the 
fence. 

Wilkes-Barre  police  were  called  to  the  scene  and  violence 
was  avoided. 

Reports  circulated  that  North  East  owner  William  Phillips 
had  threatened  to  pull  his  guards  out  if  the  matter  were  not 
cleared  up. 

Connor  said  at  the  time,  “I’m  not  aware  that  they  were 
armed.  If  they  determine  that  any  of  these  people  were,  in 
any  way,  we  will  certainly  take  appropriate  action.” 

Connor  said  he  first  learned  of  the  incident  when  police 
arrived.  He  said  one  of  his  employees  had  been  maced  by  a 
picket  and  insults  were  exchanged. 

“All  I  can  say  is  no  criminal  charges  were  filed  by  the 
police  and  after  that  night  we  told  our  employees  that  anyone 
carrying  a  weapon  would  be  dismissed.” 

Why  was  the  barbed  wire  fence  erected  before  the  strike 
was  actually  called? 

According  to  Connor,  the  fence  was  erected  on  the  advice 
of  the  former  owners  “who  said  if  we  were  planning  to  put 
out  a  newspaper  should  there  be  a  strike,  we  should  put  up 
the  fence  as  a  line  of  demarcation — or  else  picketers  would 
stand  right  in  front  of  our  loading  docks  and  prevent  deliv- 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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ery.” 

“You  have  to  use  a  little  common  sense  here,”  Connor 
said  in  answer  to  charges  that  Capital  Cities  tried  to  provoke 
a  strike. 

“Why  would  a  company  like  Capital  Cities  want  to  come 
to  Wilkes-Bafre  and  deliberately  act  so  that  we  get  the  label 
of  union  busters.  It  doesn't  make  sense.  We  have  nothing 
against  the  unions,  but  they  have  to  be  willing  to  negotiate.” 

Anticipating  the  problems  it  might  have  if  it  wanted  to 
change  the  union  contracts  dramatically,  why  did  Capital 
Cities  go  ahead  and  purchase  the  Times  Leader? 

“We  never  felt  that  all  four  unions  would  strike  us,” 
Connor  said.  “We  felt  that  of  the  four  unions,  we  could  come 
to  an  agreement  with  three.  When  the  contracts  expired,  we 
did  not  expect  to  be  struck  by  everybody.  The  record  shows 
the  ITU  never  sanctioned  this  strike.” 

Beyond  that,  Connor  said,  although  the  paper  was  not 
operating  profitably,  “we  felt  we  could  improve  the  product 
enough  so  that  we  could  draw  more  readers  and  thus  more 
advertisers.” 

The  area  has  an  underdeveloped  advertising  potential — 
“there  is  a  lot  of  untapped  revenue,”  he  said.  “There  is  also 
room  for  circulation  growth.” 

Once  the  paper  was  purchased.  Capital  Cities  decided  that 
in  order  to  operate  more  efficiently  and  profitably,  new 
equipment  must  be  brought  in  and  new  contracts  must  be 
negotiated,  Connor  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  Wilkes-Barre  police  department  has  got¬ 
ten  a  real  black  eye  over  the  strike.  Charges  have  been  made 
quite  extensively  that  the  police  department  did  not  act 
properly. 

One  of  the  department’s  biggest  critics  has  been  the  Times 
Leader.  The  Justice  Department  has  ordered  the  FBI  to 
conduct  an  investigation  into  the  situation,  based  on  a  com¬ 
plaint  filed  by  the  management  of  the  Times  Leader  that  the 
department  did  not  react  quickly  enough  to  prevent  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  violence. 

A  spokesman  for  the  regional  FBI  office  said  once  the 
facts  are  gathered  by  an  FBI  field  team,  the  results  will  be 
sent  to  the  Justice  Department  in  Washington. 

“I  was  in  Pontiac  during  the  strike  there,”  Connor  said, 
“but  I've  never  had  the  fear  I  had  when  I  was  here  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  this  strike.” 

Times  Leader  management  sees  Orcutt  as  the  instigator  of 
much  of  the  trouble. 

Times  Leader  management  describes  Orcutt  as  “a  strike 
specialist,  not  a  bargaining  specialist.”  Orcutt  is  called  “the 
leader  of  the  strike.” 

In  its  “Violence  in  the  Valley”  tabloid.  Times  Leader 
management  devoted  a  full  page  to  Orcutt.  In  describing  his 
actions  they  wrote:  “he  has  pounded  and  gouged  the  faces 
and  bodies  of  guards  who  protect  employees  as  they  cross 
the  picket  lines.  Through  his  actions,  he  shows  others  how  to 
fight.  They  learn  to  throw  rocks  and  bricks.  To  kick.  To  spit 
in  faces.  To  slash  company  tires  and  gas  lines.” 

The  Times  Leader  said  Orcutt  is  the  second  highest  paid 
International  Guild  Representative  among  12.  It  said  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  total  of  $31,036  in  salary  and  $6,434  in  expenses 
from  January  1977  through  March  1978. 

Orcutt  told  E&P  he  is  contemplating  a  lawsuit  against  the 
Times  Leader  for  those  statements.  Then  he  responded  to 
some  of  the  paper’s  claims. 

“Capital  Cities  is  far  from  being  the  lilly  white  organiza¬ 
tion  it  attempts  to  paint  itself  as,”  he  said.  “In  the  article, 
they  quote  my  salary  for  a  15-month  period  instead  of  12 
That’s  just  being  plain  cute  and  deceptive.  As  far  as  my  ex¬ 
penses,  they  come  out  to  about  $99  per  week  and  that  in¬ 
cludes  travel,  meals  and  mileage.  I’d  submit  to  anybody  that 
this  is  pretty  damn  cheap.  I’d  like  to  find  any  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  who  travels  and  has  an  expense  account  that  cheap.” 
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“If  you  want  to  talk  salaries,”  Orcutt  said,  let’s  talk  about 
all  those  former  owners  still  on  the  Capital  Cities  payroll. 
“A.  Dewitt  Smith  makes  $5,416.67  per  month  or  $65,000.04 
per  year  and  never  comes  into  the  place.  John  Hourigan 
makes  $4,600  per  month  and  comes  in  only  once  a  week  to 
pick  up  a  copy  of  the  Times  Leader.  Harrison  Smith,  one  of 
the  former  owners,  makes  $4,600  per  month  as  a  consultant. 
All  the  executives  and  department  heads  have  total  salaries 
of  $60,904.32  per  month.  If  you  want  to  talk  about  high  paid 
people,  it  works  both  ways.” 

Connor  said  all  executives  being  paid  were  working  for 
their  wages. 

In  response  to  the  Times  Leader  charge  that  he  is  a  “strike 
specialist,  not  a  bargaining  specialist,”  Orcutt  said,  “I’ve 
been  bargaining  contracts  since  1969.  I  must  have  bargained 
about  50  or  60  in  all  those  talks.  I’ve  called  only  three 
strikes.” 

“Somebody  from  Capital  Cities  will  be  here  for  a  long 
time,  Orcutt  won’t  be,”  Connor  said.  “He  really  doesn’t 
have  the  best  interests  of  the  people  in  mind.” 

Who  wins  or  loses  in  this  strike  will  probably  depend  on 
how  long  the  striking  unions’  interim  newspaper — the  Citi¬ 
zen’s  Voice — can  keep  the  economic  pressure  on  the  Times 
Leader. 

When  the  unions  went  on  strike,  the  Times  Leader  was 
forced  to  halt  publication  for  about  a  week.  During  that  time, 
the  Citizen's  Voice  emerged  as  the  dominant  daily  in  the 
market.  When  the  Times  Leader  returned,  the  Citizen’s 
Voice  had  a  better  circulation  and  more  local  advertising. 

The  Citizen’s  Voice  during  the  first  several  months  of  the 
strike,  was  located  just  a  few  doors  up  the  street  from  the 
Times  Leader  building.  The  strikers  had  rented  the  second 
floor  of  an  old  Martz  Bus  Company  office  which  had  also 
served  as  a  newspaper  office  in  the  early  I90()’s. 

The  building  was  vacant  and  ready  to  be  demolished  when 
the  strike  paper  moved  in.  The  editorial  operations  were 
being  run  from  there  and  the  advertising,  circulation  and 
business  offices  were  located  in  a  vacant  school  building 
across  town. 

Last  week  the  unions  were  in  the  process  of  moving  the 
interim  paper’s  operations  to  the  Sterling  Hotel  in  town. 

Connor  admitted  the  strike  paper  was  initially  giving  the 
Times  Leader  trouble,  but  claimed  that  by  the  end  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  Times  Leader  circulation  would  be  close  to  the  69,000 
it  had  before  the  strike.  At  its  lowest  point,  circulation  was 
down  to  about  35,000,  he  said. 

“We  have  over  half  our  carrier  force  back,”  said  Connor, 
“and  during  the  last  six  months  of  this  year,  we  hope  to 
begin  operating  at  a  profit.” 

And  this  is  where  the  situation  stands. 

If  the  Citizen’s  Voice  can  continue  to  exert  enough 
economic  pressure  on  the  Times  Leader,  the  unions  might 
have  a  chance  to  go  back  to  work  with  a  strong  contract.  If 
interim  paper  cannot  continue  to  pull  enough  ads  and  readers 
to  hurt  the  Times  Leader,  the  newspaper  unions  will,  in 
effect,  be  dead  in  Wilkes-Barre. 

The  Times  Leader,  with  the  big  dollars  of  Capital  Cities 
behind  it,  can  continue  to  hold  out  for  some  time.  The  unions 
are  another  story.  Strikers  are  receiving  about  $100  per  week 
in  benefits. 

“The  biggest  problem  is  mortgage  payments,”  said 
Golias.  “Fortunately,  in  many  cases,  the  other  spouse  is 
working.” 

The  union  paper  is  being  printed  at  a  small  weekly  news¬ 
paper  plant  nearby. 

Thomas  Heffeman,  who  operates  the  large  Sunday  Inde¬ 
pendent  in  Wilkes-Barre,  seems  to  think  the  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  is  the  key. 

“As  long  as  the  Citizen’s  Voice  can  get  newsprint,  it  will 
continue  to  operate,”  he  said.  “Find  out  who  is  paying  for 
the  newsprint  and  you’ll  have  an  idea  as  to  how  long  the 
strike  will  last.” 
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Wilkes-Barre’s  Sunday 
paper  watches  the  action 


While  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times 
Leader  and  the  interim  union  paper  Citi¬ 
zen's  Voice  fight  it  out  for  daily  read¬ 
ership  and  advertising  dollars,  Thomas 
Heffernan,  publisher  of  the  city's  only 
major  Sunday  newspaper,  the  Sunday 
Independent ,  sits  back,  watches  the  ac¬ 
tion  and  reaps  the  benefits. 

The  average  size  of  his  Sunday  paper 
has  gone  up  from  90  pages  before  the 
strike  to  between  124  and  140  pages. 
There  has  been  a  20%  increase  in  adver¬ 
tising  volume. 

Heffernan  says,  however,  that  the 
strike  has  not  brought  the  gold  mine  to 
his  paper  that  most  people  think. 

"Unfortunately,  all  this  has  not 
brought  us  much  more  profit  because  we 
are  still  hot  metal.”  Heffernan  told  E&P. 
“People  think  we  are  just  raking  in  the 
money.  We  aren't  because  our  equip¬ 
ment  is  obsolete.  With  overtime  and  our 
old  equipment,  we  are  not  making  that 
much  more.  Our  payroll  checks  since  the 
start  of  the  strike  are  as  much  as  $500  per 
week  per  man. 

“We  have  picked  up  ad  volume,  but 
we  can't  handle  it.”  he  said.  “We  have 
almost  no  new  accounts  because  we  first 
have  to  service  our  existing  accounts 
that  have  increased  their  advertising 
since  the  start  of  the  strike.” 

The  success  story  of  HefTernan's  Sun¬ 
day  paper  begins  long  before  the  start  of 
the  current  Wilkes-Barre  strike.  Even 
before  the  strike  began.  Heffernan  was 
constructing  a  new  plant  which,  with  all 
the  furnishings,  will  cost  him  some  $2 
million. 

He  has  purchased  a  9-unit  Wood  press 
from  the  New  York  Times  and  he  will 
convert  his  composing  room  to  cold  type 
with  Compugraphic  equipment. 

There  have  been  some  delays  in  the 
move  to  the  new  plant  and  he  says  this 
has  cost  him  added  profits  during  the 
strike.  “If  we  were  in  the  new  plant,  with 
cold  type  instead  of  hot  metal,  it  would 
have  been  a  different  story,”  Heffernan 
said. 

The  Independent  was  a  successful 
paper  even  before  the  strike,  however. 
With  a  paid  circulation  of  59,000,  the 
paper  has  been  able  to  put  away  what¬ 
ever  Sunday  competition  that  has  come. 

In  the  early  I970's,  the  Times  Leader 
began  publishing  a  Sunday  paper,  but  it 
never  caught  on  and  eventually  folded. 

What  has  been  HefTernan’s  success? 

"Strong  coverage  of  high  school 
sports,  strong  coverage  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  in  each  of  the  75  towns  in  Luzerne 
County  and  a  very  independent  editorial 
position,”  Heffernan  said. 

Heffernan’s  family  has  owned  the 
paper  since  1903.  “When  my  grandfather 
purchased  it,  he  did  so  only  for  political 
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purposes,”  Heffernan  said.  "It  was 
turned  from  a  political  tab  into  a  regu¬ 
lar  newspaper.”  Today,  he  said,  the  pa¬ 
per  is  about  90%  family  controlled. 

Heffernan  has  contracts  with  the  same 
unions  as  the  Times  Leader,  and  said 
they  are  basically  the  same  contracts. 
“Plus,  we  pay  a  penalty,”  he  said,  “be¬ 
cause  we  are  working  on  Saturday  night 
and  Sunday  morning.” 

Heffernan  said  he  has  been  able  to 
cope  financially  with  the  unions  demands 
because  he  has  a  working  management 
and  because  he  does  not  have  a  circula¬ 
tion  department. 

“Our  management  team  all  works,” 
said  Heffernan.  “This  cuts  down  on  our 
overhead.” 

Heffernan  is  the  editor  and  publisher. 
He  has  a  general  manager  who  is  also  the 
ad  manager  and  has  a  managing  editor 
and  one  secretary.  “There’s  no  dead 
weight,”  he  said. 

All  the  other  employees,  he  said,  are 
union  members  including  his  book¬ 
keeper.  He  said  a  nine  person  newsroom 
plus  the  managing  editor  and  a  five  per¬ 
son  ad  staff  plus  the  ad  director. 

Heffernan  uses  Northeastern  Dis¬ 
tributing  Co.  to  deliver  the  papers. 
“Once  our  papers  come  off  the  press. 


Lee  Enterprises  Inc.,  which  owns  both 
newspaper  and  broadcast  properties,  has 
agreed  in  principle  to  acquire  five  news¬ 
papers  from  Lindsay-Schaub,  Inc.  for 
$60.4  million. 

The  acquisition  will  add  more  than 
130,000  daily  circulation  to  the  490,000 
circulation  of  the  16  dailies  Lee  currently 
publishes  in  the  Midwest  and  West. 

The  acquisition  is  subject  to  approval 
by  the  shareholders  of  the  Lindsay- 
Schaub  chain. 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  media  broker  and 
consultant  of  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  acted 
as  consultant  to  Lee  Enterprises  in  the 
transaction. 


PNPA  announces 
seminar  schedule 

The  Pennsylvania  Press  Institute,  an 
educational  unit  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  has 
announced  its  1979  seminar  schedule,  as 
follows; 

February  21-23 — Circulation  Seminar. 

February  28-Mar.  I — Basic  Photogra¬ 
phy  Seminar. 

March  6-7 — Classified  Ad  Training 


they  belong  to  Northeastern.  The  paper 
is  sold  complete  to  them.  This  eliminates 
having  to  deal  with  mailers  and  paper 
handlers.” 

Concerning  the  strike,  Heffernan  feels 
a  confrontation  with  the  unions  had  been 
coming  for  a  long  time  and  probably 
would  have  happened  whether  Capital 
Cities  took  over  the  Times  Leader  or 
not. 

“We  have  signed  ridiculous  contracts 
in  order  to  stay  in  business,”  Heffernan 
admitted.  “At  least,  in  our  case,  our  cir¬ 
culation  has  risen  so  that  we  can  justify 
increasing  our  ad  rates  to  advertisers.” 

Heffernan  feels  the  approach  taken  by 
both  sides  during  the  early  part  of  the 
strike  was  “terrible.” 

“The  fence  sat  very  poorly  with  the 
people  in  town,  but  the  human  dignity 
argument  presented  by  the  union  is  a 
crock  of  s - .  Capital  Cities  had  to  pro¬ 

tect  its  equipment.  It’s  very  easy  to  louse 
up  a  press.” 

Heffernan  said  some  of  the  problems 
between  the  unions  and  the  Wackenhut 
guards  might  have  stemmed  from  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  the  guards  were  black. 

“There  was  a  lot  of  hidden  bigotry 
here,”  he  said.  “The  population  is  only 
about  2%  black  and  I  think  there  was  a 
lot  of  resentment  when  Capital  Cities  de¬ 
cided  to  bring  in  mostly  out-of-town 
blacks  as  guards.  I  don't  think  it  was 
smart.” 


Newspapers  involved  in  the  transac¬ 
tion  include:  the  Decatur  (III.)  Herald  & 
Review,  the  Southern  Illinoisan,  Car- 
bondale,  Illinois;  the  Midland  (Mich.) 
Daily  News;  the  Edwardsville  (III.)  Intel- 
Uftencer;  and  the  Huron  Daily  Tribune, 
Bad  Ax,  Michigan. 

Lee  also  operates  five  VHF  television 
stations  and  four  radio  stations  and  is  a 
partner  in  a  graphic  arts  company. 

For  the  fiscal  first  quarter  ending  De¬ 
cember  31,  earnings  of  Lee  Enterprises 
rose  nearly  20%  to  $4.3  million  from  a 
net  income  of  $3.6  million  for  the  same 
period  the  previous  year. 


Seminar. 

April  3-4 — Health  Care  Seminar. 

April  22-25 — Week  of  Reporters  Train¬ 
ing  Seminar. 

May  30-June  I — Ad  Salesman  Training 
Seminar. 

June  29 — Co-op  Ad  Seminar. 

July  25-26 — Advanced  Photography 
Seminar. 

November  7-9 — Circulation  Seminar. 

All  programs  will  be  held  at  the  PNPA 
Press  Center,  2717  N.  Front  St.,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


Lee  to  acquire  five 
Lindsay-Schaub  papers 
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Boston  Globe  becomes 
an  all-day  paper 


By  Robert  Hausman 

The  Boston  Globe  will  become  an 
“all-day”  newspaper  beginning  February 
5. 

On  that  day,  the  morning  and  evening 
editions  will  be  combined  into  one  news¬ 
paper  with  seven  editions  throughout  the 
day.  The  Globe  will  add  18  columns  of 
news,  the  equivalent  of  two  full  pages,  to 
its  local,  national  and  foreign  coverage. 
The  sections  of  the  newspaper  will  be 
reorganized  to  include  increased 
economics  and  business  news,  according 
to  Globe  publisher  William  O.  Taylor. 

The  paper  will  get  its  foreign  news  from 
the  wire  services,  Taylor  told  E&P,  and 
added  that  there  are  no  plans  to  open 
foreign  news  bureaus.  Taylor  said  he 
hopes  that  this  change  will  put  them  in  a 
better  position  to  compete  with  the  New 
York  Times  in  the  Boston  market. 

The  word  “evening”  will  be  dropped 
from  the  name  of  the  Boston  Evening 
Globe.  Its  delivery  in  areas  served  by 
Community  News  and  Suburban  News 
will  be  converted  to  morning  home  deliv¬ 
ery.  The  publishing  cycle  will  start  at 
11:20  p.m.  and  continue  throughout  the 
morning  and  into  the  afternoon.  There 
will  be  an  early  stock  market  edition  at 
noon  and  a  late  stock  market  edition  at 
4:20  p.m.  Edition  times  and  delivery  of 
the  Saturday  Globe  will  remain  un¬ 
changed.  The  Evening  edition  had  not 
been  printed  on  Saturday. 

Taylor  said  the  changes  will  give  the 
Globe  a  better  opportunity  to  control  ex¬ 
penses,  which  in  some  areas,  such  as 
distribution,  have  been  rising  almost 
twice  as  fast  as  the  general  inflation  rate. 
The  Globe  is  following  the  trend  set  by 
major  dailies  which  have  adopted  an  all¬ 
day  format. 

Jk  %  ♦ 

Taylor  called  1978  the  most  eventful 
year  for  Affiliated  Publications  since  they 
went  public  over  5  years  ago  during  a 
recent  meeting  before  the  New  York  Soc¬ 
iety  of  Printing  and  Publishing  Analysts. 

Affiliated  acquired  four  radio  stations 
at  a  cost  of  $  1 1 .8  million,  had  a  successful 
stock  offering  (their  second)  of  325,000 
shares  and  successfully  concluded  labor 
negotiations.  He  said  1979  will  be  another 
year  of  growth,  but  at  a  slower  pace. 

Taylor  revealed  that  the  company’s 
principal  holding,  the  Boston  Globe,  last 
year  represented  95%  of  the  revenue. 
This  year  that  figure  will  be  92%,  he  said. 
Broadcasting  in  1978  contributed  IVzfout 
of  every  revenue  dollar.  This  year  that 
figure  will  be  5!40.  Anticipated  1978  earn¬ 
ings  will  be  $2.55  to  $2.65  per  share.  The 
1979  projection  is  $2.80  to  $2.95  per 
share,  in  the  last  6  years,  net  income  has 
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grown  from  the  level  of  $4.8  million  to 
the  anticipated  level  of  $10.  million  for 
1979.  During  the  same  period,  dividends 
have  increased  from  an  annual  rate  of 
.250  to  the  present  .800  per  share, 
Taylor  said. 

During  1979,  Affiliated  expects  to  gen¬ 
erate  sufficient  cash  to  pay  out  $5.4  mil¬ 
lion  in  capital  expenditures  and  to  reduce 
the  short  term  debt  used  to  finance  the 
acquisition  of  the  radio  stations.  This  rep¬ 
resents  a  total  cash  requirement  of  $15. 
million.  There  are  no  plans  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  daily  or  Sunday  papers  al¬ 
though  an  advertising  rate  increase  is 
planned  for  the  second  half  of  1979. 

The  radio  stations  recently  acquired, 
now  give  them  a  total  of  8,  4  am  and  4  fm 
stations.  Revenues  in  1979  are  anticipated 
to  be  $9.4  million.  After  tax  earnings  pro¬ 
jected  at  $750,000  and  after  tax  cash  flow 
is  projected  at  $1.3  million,  Taylor  re¬ 
vealed.  “We  have  experienced  a  tempor¬ 
ary  loss  of  revenue  in  the  am  radio  station 
in  Cincinnati  due  to  a  change  in  format, 
but  we  expect  this  to  turn  around  later  this 
year,”  he  said. 

“Affiliated’s  criteria  for  investments 
and  acquisitions  continued  to  focus  on 
print  and  electronic  media,  but  the  capital 
expenditures  for  the  radio  stations  took 
care  of  any  excess  monies  we  may  gener¬ 
ate  this  year.  We  are  however,  consider¬ 
ing  having  a  feasibility  study  done  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  we  should  go  into  cable 
television,”  Taylor  said. 

Over  the  last  two  years  Affiliated  has 
seen  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  full  time 
employes  of  approximately  175,  bringing 
their  total  number  of  employes  to  approx¬ 
imately  1700,  Taylor  noted.  “We  expect 
to  get  that  number  down  to  around  1600 
over  the  next  few  years.  This  would  rep¬ 
resent  an  annual  payroll  savings  of  $6'/2 
million  pre-tax.  Attrition  and  buy  out  con¬ 
tracts  will  be  used  to  reduce  the  total 
number  of  employes,”  he  said. 

Taylor  said  that  87  employes  retired 
from  the  composing  room  on  January  1 , 
leaving  301  still  employed.  The  engraving 
and  platemaking  staff  has  been  reduced 
by  20%  due  to  automation  over  the  last 
two  years  with  38  people  still  employed, 
he  said.  Affiliated  will  have  a  new  press¬ 
room  contract  to  negotiate  at  the  end  of 
1980  and  Taylor  said  he  hoped  they  could 
negotiate  themselves  out  of  a  very  “re¬ 
strictive”  contract.  He  said  he  felt  re¬ 
stricted  on  starting  times  for  pressmen. 
There  is  a  lack  of  round  the  clock  starting 
times,  he  said,  and  added  that  there  is  a 
problem  of  excessive  manning  on  over 
four  roll  runs. 

Affiliated  converted  to  a  DiLitho  print¬ 
ing  system  \V2  years  ago  and  is  planning 


to  install  new  Goss  dampeners  on  all 
former  letterpress  equipment  as  well  as 
new  folders,  Taylor  said.  “This  is  as  close 
to  going  offset  as  we  can  go,”  Taylor  said 
and  mentioned  that  these  changes  would 
cost  $10.  million.  They  are  also  consider¬ 
ing  a  Dahlgren  system  which  they  hope 
would  yield  better  reproduction  proper¬ 
ties. 

The  Globe  is  currently  selling  more 
than  650,000  copies  on  Sunday  and 
slightly  less  than  500,000  combined  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening. 

NLRB  overturns 
law  judge  decision 

A  complaint  that  Washington- 
Baltimore  Newspaper  Guild  Local  35, 
consisting  of  employes  of  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Workers  of  America,  violated  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  in  the  way 
it  handled  an  employe’s  protest  at  promo¬ 
tion  of  another  employe  has  been  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

JohnM.  Kelly,  who  had  been  promoted 
from  research  assistant  to  research 
economist,  filed  the  complaint  after  the 
union  moved  to  seek  arbitration  of  a  griev¬ 
ance  by  Pauline  Washington,  who  con¬ 
tended  she  should  have  received  the  pro¬ 
motion  on  the  basis  of  seniority. 

The  union-CWA  contract  required  that 
promotion  be  based  on  seniority  when  the 
qualifications  of  competing  applicants 
was  “relatively  equal”.  Kelly’s  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  NLRB  charged  a  labor  act 
violation  by  the  union  when  it  gave  him  no 
chance  to  prove  superior  qualifications 
before  deciding  to  push  the  Washington 
protest. 

An  administrative  law  judge,  Irving  M. 
Herman,  had  decided  the  case  in  favor  of 
Kelly  and  would  have  ordered  the  union 
to  cease  prosecuting  the  Washington 
grievance.  Thereafter,  however,  the 
union  appealed  to  the  full  NLRB  which 
gave  jurisdiction  to  a  three  man  panel 
consisting  of  Howard  Jenkins,  Jr.,  John 
A.  Penello,  and  John  C.  Truesdale.  These 
three  decided  that  the  union,  in  deciding 
to  arbitrate  the  Washington  protest,  did 
not  violate  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 


New  England  dailies 
show  linage  hikes 

Overall  advertising  linage  for  106  New 
England  daily  newspapers  for  1978  was 
up,  according  to  the  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau. 

Local  ROP  advertising  was  up  2.5%, 
national  linage  was  up  4.5%  and  classified 
increased  by  9%. 

Preprints  were  up  11%,  a  sizable  in¬ 
crease,  but  not  as  large  as  in  previous 
years. 
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INAE  convention 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


the  ten  largest  ADI’s,  the  average  market 
has  7  tv  stations  and  39  radio  stations.  By 
contrast  the  average  ADI  of  the  Bureau’s 
group  of  ten  middle  markets  has  only  2  tv 
stations  and  7  radio  stations. 

As  Peebles  said  “we’ve  got  a  strength 
in  the  heartland  of  the  country,  a 
strength  based  on  the  fact  that  you’ve  got 
an  economic  condition  for  the  most  part 
which  does  not  vary  and  have  the  ups 
and  downs  that  are  associated  with  many 
of  the  major  markets.” 

At  the  INAE  convention  the  other  new 
effort  of  the  Ad  Bureau  to  help  newspa¬ 
pers  get  national  advertising  dollars  was 
represented  by  their  program  urging 
smaller  newspapers  to  seek  the  co¬ 
operative  advertising  funds  which  man¬ 
ufacturers  make  available  to  retail  deal¬ 
ers. 

Frank  Hennessey,  vice  president, 
cooperative  advertising  for  the  Bureau, 
outlined  some  of  the  ways  that  smaller 
newspapers  could  use  available  co-op  ad 
dollars  to  their  advantage. 

Hennessey  admitted  that  because  of 
the  scale  of  operations  at  the  smaller  pa¬ 
pers,  they  face  a  tougher  problem  in  get¬ 
ting  co-op  ads  than  the  paper  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  over  100,000. 

However,  Hennessey  also  noted  that 
every  manufacturer’s  field  service  man¬ 
ager  the  NAB  talked  with  said  that 
“their  number  one  problem  was  gaining 
greater  exposure  for  their  brand  name 
products”  from  individual  dealer  co-op 
ads  running  in  under  100,000  circulation 
daily  newspapers. 

The  smaller  newspapers  need  to  take 
the  same  steps  which  the  large  met¬ 
ropolitan  papers  take  to  maximize  their 
co-op  dollar  intake,  Hennessey  said,  and 
that  they  need  to:  (I)  sell  and  creatively 
service  manufacturers  who  are  the  real 
source  of  co-op  dollars;  (2)  aggressively 
call  on  advertising  agencies  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  manufacturers,  distributors,  and 
retailers — those  who  can  put  the  whole 
co-op  plan  together;  (3)  teach,  help  and 
sell  the  retailers  through  the  education  of 
the  newspaper  sales  staff. 

“Most  importantly  the  newspapers 
must  reach  the  decision  makers — the  re¬ 
gional  sales  managers  who  have  im¬ 
mediate  control  over  promotional  ad  dol¬ 
lars,”  Hennessey  said.  They  are  the  ones 
who  know  exactly  which  retailers  have 
qualified  for  co-op  and  for  how  much.” 

Hennessey  said  that  newspaper  sales¬ 
men  pitching  co-op  advertisers  should 
bring  along  speculative  ad  lay-outs  from 
their  art  departments. 

He  encouraged  all  newspapers  to  re¬ 
member  that  federal  law  requires  propor¬ 
tionate  dollar  availability  in  every  news- 
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paper  market  and  to  every  size  retailer. 

“The  most  overlooked  fact  in  the  $1  to 
$1.5  billion  dollars  which  were  not  used 
last  year,  is  that  9  out  of  every  10  man¬ 
ufacturers  realistically  prefer  their  co-op 
dollars  in  creative  dealer  ad  insertions 
versus  multi-dealer  listings,”  Hennessey 
said. 

And  that  means  available  dollars  for 
the  small  newspaper,  he  said. 

San  Diego  daily 
makes  its  travel 
section  work 

By  Sam  Cremin 

For  Americans  who  want  to  make  a 
trip,  newspapers  rank  fifth  among  all  re¬ 
liable  sources  of  travel  information,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  nationwide  survey  by  the 
American  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 

Should  newspapers  be  content  with 
this  low  position?  Not  according  to  Neil 
Morgan,  associate  editor  and  travel 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune . 

At  the  International  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  convention  in  Los 
Angeles  this  week  Morgan  told  how  the 
Tribune  fought  this  fifth  place  reader 
image  in  developing  its  travel  section. 

It  began  in  1975  when  the  Tribune’s 
advertising  department  decided  that  it 
could  sell  ads  in  combination  with  its 
Sunday  paper,  the  Sun  Diego  Union,  if 
the  Tribune  could  develop  a  sound  travel 
section. 

Tribune  readers  clearly  wanted  travel. 
Morgan  said.  “No  wonder,”  he  said. 
Travel  has  become  more  than  a  $100  bil¬ 
lion  industry  in  the  United  States.  More 
than  half  a  million  Americans  travelled  to 
Europe  in  a  single  month  last  summer.” 

Yet,  recalled  Morgan,  travel  sections 
have  traditionally  been  troublesome  to 
newspaper  editors,  and  there  was  resis¬ 
tance  to  the  idea  of  starting  a  Tribune 
travel  section. 

Morgan,  along  with  Fred  Kinne  agreed 
to  give  spare  time  to  the  project.  To  help 
them  work  through  some  of  the  thorny 
issues  involved  with  a  newspaper  travel 
section,  they  developed  an  editorial  for¬ 
mula. 

Since  the  greatest  number  of  their 
readers  visit  the  western  United  States, 
Mexico  and  Hawaii,  they  decided  to 
cover  these  areas  regularly. 

Also,  special  attention  would  be  given 
to  cruising — (which  is  booming,  even 
among  the  young)  and  adventure  travels 
like  river  rafting,  mountain  climbing  and 
natural  history  excursions. 

Morgan  said  the  prevalence  of  cliches, 
and  the  glowing  prose  that  so  many  writ¬ 
ers  think  is  necessary  to  keep  from  of¬ 
fending  the  travel  industry  makes  much 
travel  reporting  unbelievable. 

“We  began  to  tell  our  readers  a  little 
about  the  places  they  shouldn’t  be  talked 


into  going,  and  why.  We  carried  gritty 
information  on  bargain  fares  and  lodg¬ 
ings,  and  others  that  weren’t  (bar¬ 
gains),”  Morgan  said. 

“We  solicited  reader’s  travel  experi¬ 
ences  and  edited  them  for  use  as  travel 
letters:  They  named  names,  just  as  we 
did. 

“We  reviewed  travel  books,  and  were 
quick  to  point  out  errors  in  bad  ones.  We 
combed  travel  industry  sources  for  novel 
trips  and  bargains,  and  did  a  tip  column 
with  names  and  addresses  for  further  in¬ 
formation.” 

This  critical  editorial  perspective  did 
not  bring  advertising  cancellations,  Mor¬ 
gan  reports,  but  it  did  bring  strong  reader 
response  to  editorial  and  advertiser. 
This,  Morgan  feels,  is  the  life  blood  of 
the  section. 

Another  question  for  the  Tribune 
travel  editors  was  an  ethical  one — 
whether  to  allow  reporters  to  go  on  the 
free  familiarization  trips  offered  by 
foreign  government  tourist  offices  and 
inaugural  flights. 

The  Tribune  decided  that  it  would 
send  reporters  on  these  trips.  However, 
with  its  acceptance  letter  the  Tribune 
sends  a  written  statement  that  their  re¬ 
porter  is  under  instruction  to  cover  the 
trip  like  any  other  news  story,  with  the 
additional  requirement  that  his  judgment 
and  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  trip  and 
the  means  of  travel  must  be  part  of  his 
review. 

According  to  Morgan,  the  paper’s 
negative  coverage  of  the  trips  has  not 
brought  any  cries  of  outrage. 

On  the  contrary,  reports  Morgan,  “the 
excitement  of  the  section  has  brought 
wide  pleas  for  coverage  on  our  terms.” 

And  while  the  newspaper  provides  a 
budget  for  covering  travel  events  of  high 
news  value,  Morgan  has  found  that  some 
of  the  stories  most  appreciated  by  read¬ 
ers  were  the  result  of  invitations  and 
previews  of  travel  not  yet  generally 
available  to  the  public. 

Morgan,  who  sees  his  situation  as 
workable  but  less  than  ideal,  notes  that 
even  among  those  few  papers  that  have  a 
total  ban  on  expense-free  travel,  the 
editors  buy  free-lance  articles  from  non¬ 
staffers  who’ve  taken  inaugural  and 
familiarization  trips. 

“The  price  they  pay  often  wouldn’t  get 
a  reporter  out  of  town.  That  is  a  com¬ 
promise  that  we  regard  as  hypocritical. 
We  send  our  own  reporters,”  Morgan 
said. 

To  bring  in  veracity  and  freshness  to 
the  section  and  also  to  help  develop  a 
sense  of  staff  pride,  the  Tribune  often 
uses  staffers  from  other  editorial  de¬ 
partments. 

The  evening  Tribune  has  found  that 
color  and  travel  are  natural  companions. 
Morgan  reports  that  the  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  afforded  them  by  their  San  Diego 
facilities  has  made  the  job  of  the  travel 
section  ad  salesmen  easier. 
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manpower,  space  and  money  allocations, 
special  sections,  writing,  editorial, 
strategy,  and  packaging  and  design. 

“We're  not  talking  about  picking  the 
editor  like  in  France.  Christ,  we're  talking 
about  the  very  existence  of  the  paper," 
Isaacs  hissed.  “It's  not  some  commie 
plot.  I  don't  know  how  1  could  have 
changed  a  paper  so  fast  and  have  not  fired 
anybody." 

Not  every  Star  staffer  is  enamored  with 
the  editor's  philosophy. 

“As  a  manager  I  felt  myself  threatened 
by  the  process."  Stephen  Alnes,  editorial 
editor,  said.  “1  had  a  good  editorial  page 
as  1  compared  it  with  editorial  pages 
across  the  country.  To  take  (the  Star) 
apart  piece  by  piece  as  was  done  in  the 
committee  procedure  was  deeply  disturb¬ 
ing  to  quite  a  few  people." 

Others  don't  agree. 

“1  don't  particularly  like  the  name  par¬ 
ticipatory  management,"  assistant  city 
editor  Frank  Allen,  declared.  “I  think  it's 
really  a  snow  job  because  he's  (Isaacs) 
making  the  decisions.  But  at  least  he's 
talking  to  us  before  he  decides.  The 
( i-.  A.)  Herald  Examiner  guy  just  came  in 
and  cleaned  house." 

One  Star  executive  has  fled  the  news¬ 
room  of  his  own  volition  since  Isaac's 
arrival.  Former  managing  editor  David 
Nimmer  left  the  daily  after  16  years  last 
November  to  become  an  investigative  re¬ 
porter  for  a  local  TV  station.  Fellow  staf¬ 
fers  reluctantly  bid  him  farewell  with  a 
14-ft  boat,  trailer  and  motor. 

Both  the  committees  and  their  leader 
have  their  work  cut  out  for  them. 

In  I9.SI  the  Star  led  the  Tribune  with  a 
daily  circulation  of  .^I5.()()().  September 
1978  ABC  figures  place  it  at  226.828— for 
the  first  time  71  copies  behind  its  morning 
sister. 

Alnes  summed  up  the  basic  problem. 

“As  an  afternoon  paper  it  had  the  bad 
seed.  It's  problems  were  made  even  more 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  it  was  a  sister  to  a 
seven-day  newspaper  and  could  never 
look  at  the  possibility  of  its  own  Sunday 
operation  or  its  own  Saturday  morning 
publication." 

The  Star's  strategy  committee 
dramatized  the  decline  in  a  three-act  play 
analogy  entitled  “Death  in  the  After¬ 
noon." 

“The  first  act  was  written  in  the  I94()'s 
when  the  paper  acquired  most  of  its  pres¬ 
ent  personality  and  habits."  the  commit¬ 
tee  wrote.  “The  second  act  began  about 
15  years  ago  as  the  company  increasingly 
allowed  the  community  to  perceive  the 
Tribune  and  the  Star  as  the  same  product. 
The  third  act  is  still  being  written. 

“Infected  with  dullness,  the  Star  has 
been  declining.  The  threat  of  extinction  is 
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real  .  .  .  But  we  think  extinction  is  the 
lazy  way  to  end  the  third  act.  We  prefer 
renaissance." 

According  to  the  committee  report, 
about  25  percent  of  the  adult  population  in 
the  city's  five  county  metropolitan  area 
doesn't  read  a  daily  newspaper.  This  is 
the  group  the  evening  paper  is  after:  1 8- .^4 
years  old,  single,  transplanted,  renting 
and  educated. 

An  estimated  $1.5  million  to  $2  million 
dollars  is  being  poured  into  the  protracted 
facelift. 

Isaacs  describes  the  ideal  product  as  a 
daily  magazine.  So  far  new  sections  cov¬ 
ering  lifestyles  and  entertainment  have 
been  added.  The  editorial  page  has  been 
expanded  to  two  pages  and  a  28-member 
board  of  local  contributors  created.  The 
business  section  has  been  enlarged  and  a 
72-hour  package  of  weekend  TV  listings 
now  appears  in  the  Friday  Star. 

Still  on  the  drawing  board  is  a  complete 
graphics  redesign  and  the  hiring  of  2.1 
additional  repoiters. 

But  the  most  evident  change  has  been 
the  paper's  switch  from  the  stenographic 
reporting  of  daily  events  to  a  magazine 
style  concentrating  more  on  human  con¬ 
cerns. 

“No  one  is  encouraging  fluff,"  said 
Allan  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  strategy 
committee.  “But  before  we  were  so 
caught  up  with  mechanics  and  structure 
that  we  weren't  treating  issues,  we  were 


just  treating  procedures." 

The  switch  has  not  been  easy  for  those 
reporters  with  years  of  the  inverted 
pyramid  behind  them. 

“It's  been  really  painful  for  them," 
Allen  said.  "It's  an  ethical  violation  of 
their  past  standards.  But  we're  finding 
that  we  can  inform  by  entertaining." 

The  writing  committee  made  a  plea  for 
writing  coaches  which  Isaacs  says  he  is 
following  through  on.  Under  considera¬ 
tion  now  are  three  top  American 
novelists. 

One  suggestion  management  did  not' 
follow  through  on  was  the  resurrection  of 
the  Saturday  edition  buried  last  year  by 
Dwight  to  make  room  for  a  combined 
Tribune/Star  offering. 

"We  felt  that  this  was  important  to 
increase  the  differentiation  between  the 
two  papers."  Allen  said.  “I  assume  cost 
was  the  main  reason  they  turned  it  down 
but  I'm  not  sure  it  was  such  a  wise  deci¬ 
sion." 

Most  observers  agree  that  it's  too  early 
to  evaluate  Isaacs's  nine  month  reign  as  a 
newsroom  sovereign  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  Hulk,  the  Rhino  and  the  Big  I. 

“He's  no  lovable  teddy  bear."  admits 
Allen,  "but  he  is  a  shrewd  manager  with 
some  considerable  credentials  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  He's  not  finished  .  .  .  he's  got 
some  more  battles  to  fight  and  he  might 
not  win  them  all.  The  real  battle  will  be  to 
get  them  to  read  the  paper." 


Cameras  pass  the  test 
in  W.  Virginia  court 


Cameras  came  to  the  West  Virginia 
Courtroom  more  like  the  proverbial  lamb, 
than  the  lion. 

A  two-day  civil  jury  trial  scheduled  to 
begin  on  January  22.  was  supposed  to  be 
the  first  time  television,  radio  and  still 
photography  would  be  allowed  in  court 
under  a  ruling  from  the  West  Virginia 
Supreme  Court  which  allowed  Monon¬ 
galia  County  to  have  a  test  period  for  such 
coverage. 

The  civil  trial  was  postponed,  however, 
and  most  of  the  news  media  considered 
that  the  test  period  would  begin  with  the 
next  scheduled  civil  trial  on  January  24. 

A  change-of-venue  hearing  came  up 
however,  and  Ron  Rittenhouse  of  the 
Morgantown  (W.Va.)  Dominion-post 
moved  into  the  courtroom  to  photograph 
it.  F2arlierChief  Judge  Larry  Starcherhad 
said  that  any  court  proceeding  would  be 
open  to  coverage,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  sex  offense  trials. 

The  I  .Vminute  hearing  thus  became  the 
first  time  a  still  photographer  had  been 
allowed  in  a  circuit  court  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

In  the  proceeding.  Roberto  Oskar 
Rezek  waived  his  right  to  fight  extradition 
to  Maryland  to  stand  trial  for  the  murder 
of  a  deputy  sheriff. 

Judge  Starcher  said.  “He  followed  the 


guidelines  we  had  set  up  and  to  be  honest 
I  hardly  noticed  he  was  there." 

Defense  attorney  Robert  Gallagher 
said  he  had  thought  about  camera  cover¬ 
age  before  the  proceeding  began,  but 
once  it  started  he  said.  “I  didn't  even 
notice  him." 

Prosecutor  Andy  Fusco  termed  Rit- 
tenhouse's  presence  “innocuous"  but 
expressed  his  concern  about  camera 
coverage  of  jury  trials  and  the  possible 
effects  of  the  cameras  on  the  witness. 

West  Virginia  University  Journalism 
Associate  Professor  William  O. 
Seymour,  who  pushed  to  get  the  experi¬ 
ment  started  and  is  now  serving  as  media 
coordinator,  was  delighted  with  the  way 
things  began.  “We  want  to  cover  courts 
as  just  another  part  of  the  community," 
he  said.  “Since  there  was  no  fanfare.  Ron 
could  do  his  job  and  no  one  knew  he  was 
there,  which  is  the  way  it  should  be,"  he 
concluded. 

A  three  page  questionnaire  will  be 
given  to  all  participants  in  photographed 
court  proceedings.  It  should  provide 
some  insight  into  the  actual  effects  of 
such  photography. 

Judge  Starcher  has  indicated  the  test 
period  will  last  at  least  until  the  current 
term  of  court  ends  in  mid- April.  "After 
that,  we'll  just  have  to  see,"  he  said. 
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government  public  relations  handouts 
and  at  press  conferences. 

“Sources  in  and  out  of  government 
will  refuse  to  divulge  confidential  infor¬ 
mation  to  reporters  for  fear  of  exposure. 
Therefore,  the  entire  process  of  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting  could  be  consigned  to 
the  trash  heap  as  an  ancient  journalistic 
art  form  that  was  once-upon-a-time  es¬ 
sential  to  our  democratic  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

“1  am  quite  pessimistic  on  this  entire 
matter,”  Chandler  said.  “1  hope  and 
pray  I  am  wrong.  I  hope  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  will  someday  soon  awaken  to  the 
danger  of  what  is  happening  to  their  con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  be  informed  by  the 
press  and  cause  the  pendulum  to  swing 
back  once  again  to  a  middle  ground.” 

The  problem  today,  he  said,  is  that  the 
public  is  “not  aroused  to  this  danger. 
They  do  not  perceive  the  situation  as  a 
threat  to  their  liberties.  Quite  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  perceive  the  entire  issue  as 
primarily  a  press-related  problem,  in 
which  the  press  is  raising  its  own  emo¬ 
tional  voice  to  claim  a  selfish,  special 
privilege  for  the  sake  of  its  own  ego. 
Until  the  public  understands  the  threat  to 
their  own  rights  as  citizens  under  the 
Constitution,  I  am  afraid  the  press  will 
continue  to  lose  ground  on  all  fronts.” 

Chandler  also  discussed  group  owner¬ 
ship. 

“The  trend  in  our  business  is  certainly 
away  from  individual  ownership  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons.  The  most  persuasive  argu¬ 
ment  for  a  family-owned  newspaper 
property  to  sell  its  business  is  the  high 
price  that  newspaper  chains  are  willing 
to  pay  today,”  he  said. 

One  can  point  out  other  motives  for 
selling,  such  as  compatible  manage¬ 
ments,  editorial  policy  similarities,  the 
prestige  and  reputation  and  stock  per¬ 
formance  of  the  acquiring  chain;  but,  in 
the  end,  if  a  chain  operator  is  willing  to 
pay  30  or  40  or  50  times  earnings  in  cash, 
most  individual  owners  would  find  it 
hard  to  say  no. 

“This  is  what  is  happening  today  in 
our  business,”  he  said. 

“If  present  acquisition  trends  con¬ 
tinue,  including  the  more  recent  de¬ 
velopment  of  larger  chains  buying 
smaller  chains,  in  five  years  you  could 
see  all  or  most  all  of  the  some  600  still- 
privately-held  newspapers  having  been 
sold  to  chains. 

“It  is  also  possible  that  someday  you 
could  see  maybe  a  half-dozen  media 
companies — and  a  few  non-media 
companies — owning  virtually  all  the 
newspapers  in  the  country,  plus  large 
chunks  of  other  media,  including 
magazines,  books  and  periodicals,  plus 
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the  allowable  number  of  radio,  television 
and  cable  franchises.  The  proposed  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric/Cox  Broadcasting  merger  is 
a  recent  example  of  this. 

“You  could  also  add  to  this  scenario 
that  these  same  companies  may  move 
aggressively  into  the  creative  side  of 
providing  product  to  their  cable  opera¬ 
tions.  They  could  also  develop  broad¬ 
ranging  data  bases  comprising  all  manner 
of  information,  including  the  education, 
entertainment  and  consumer  needs  of  the 
hardware  plus  distribution  companies 
that  sell  home  computers,  video  cas¬ 
settes,  video  discs,  two-way  communi¬ 
cators,  etc. 

“There  already  exist  similarly  consti¬ 
tuted  large  conglomerate  communica¬ 
tions  companies  abroad  in  Germany, 
Japan  and  France.”  Chandler  pointed 
out. 

“For  several  plausible  reasons,  the 
public  is  being  told  that  this  trend  toward 
group  ownership  is  inherently  bad.  1  do 
hot  buy  that  argument.  I  do  not  believe 
that  bigness  equals  badness.  It  is  true 
that  some  large  media  companies  take 
more  out  of  the  newspapers  they  buy 
than  they  should.  They  put  very  little 
back  into  them  and  into  the  communities 
they  are  supposed  to  serve. 

“Some  critics  of  group  ownership  say 
there  is  nothing  positive  to  be  said  for 
chain  ownership.  They  point  out  there  is 
only  a  one-way  street:  that  of  increasing 
the  paper’s  profitability  at  the  expense  of 
editorial  quality  and  public  service  to  the 
local  community. 

“Profits,  it  is  argued,  must  be  im¬ 
proved  as  soon  as  possible  to  improve 
the  R.O.I.  of  the  newly-acquired  prop¬ 
erty  as  well  as  to  add  new  dollars  to  the 
corporate  kitty  which,  in  turn,  enables 
the  parent  company  to  take  on  still  more 
acquisitions  at  even  higher  multiples  as 
the  competition  intensifies  for  the  few 
remaining  target  newspapers.” 

Chandler  said  he  believes  there  are 
positive  aspects  to  group  ownership  such 
as  an  improved  editorial  product,  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  new  technology,  greater 
public  service  to  the  general  community, 
better  working  conditions,  better 
facilities,  improved  salaries  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all  employees,  new  and  im¬ 
proved  research,  promotion  and  market¬ 
ing  techniques  to  provide  an  improved 
vehicle  for  advertisers  and  sharper  com¬ 
petition  against  competitive  media. 

“The  list  of  potential  positives  of 
group  ownership  far  outweighs  the  more 
popularized  negatives. 

“I  think  the  report  card  on  this  sensi¬ 
tive  issue  has  yet  to  be  written.  One  can 
make  persuasive  arguments  on  both 
sides,  obviously  depending  on  where  one 
sits,  he  said. 

1  immodestly  believe  I  can  convince  an 
impartial  observer  that  we  at  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  have  carried  water  equally  on  both 
shoulders.  We  have  measurably  im¬ 
proved  our  acquired  newspapers  while  at 


the  same  time  we  have  measurably  im¬ 
proved  their  profits  for  our  shareholders. 

“This  can  be  done  and  is  being  done 
by  several  enterprises  aside  from  Times 
Mirror;  but  it  does  require  an  unusual 
commitment  by  senior  management  to 
excellence  of  product  as  well  as  to  profit 
improvement.” 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


One 

Year 

1/31  1/24  Ago 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  20'/8  2IV2  18 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  19’/2  19V4  17 

Combined  Comm.  Corp  (NYSE)  .  3OV4  31  30 

(a)  Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  ....  43V8  42V»  56% 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  21%  21  16% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  32%  32%  33 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  4IV2  42%  35'/4 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  23V2  23V4  12V2 

(b)  Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  .  22%  23%  32'/4 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  31%  30%  28V4 

(c)  Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  25V4  24V4  36V2 

Lee  Enterprise  (NYSE)  .  24  24y4  24'/4 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  20%  21V'4  14% 

Media  Investment  (OTC)  .  56  56  N/A 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  25%  26  25% 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  27  26%  17 

Panax  (OTC)  .  5V2  5V2  N/A 

(d)  Post  Corp.  (Wise)  (OTC)  .  16%  16%  24 

Ouebecor  (AMEX)  .  9  9  7V2 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  27%  26V4  2IV2 

Stauffer  Communications  24'/4  2414  N/A 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  15%  16'/4  12 

Time  Inc  (NYSE)  .  42%  41%  35% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  33%  32%  23V2 

Toronto  Sun  (CE)  .  1414  14V4  N/A 

Torstar  (CE)  .  17%  13 

(e)  Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  26  25V4  31% 


(a)  Stock  split  2  for  1,  effective  7/3/78 

(b)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  6/21/78 

(c)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  8/30/78 

(d)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  11/16/78 

(e)  Stock  split  2  lor  1,  effective  12/27/78 


SUPPLIERS 


Abitibi  (CE)  .  18  18  IOV4 

AM  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  23%  24V4  I4V4 

Altai  r  (OTC)  .  5  4%  2% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  6’  2  6%  4 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  3IV2  29%  23V4 

Carrier  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  25V2  25V8  14% 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  43'/2  42  39% 

CompuScan  (OTC)  .  7’%  714  4% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  33%  3414  32 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  54%  561*8  44 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  21’/4  21  14 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  27%  28%  25V2 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  63%  62%  50 

Eaton  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  37%  37%  N/A 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  30%  29  26% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  2914  26'/2  25% 

Grace.  W.R.  (NYSE)  .  26%  2612  26V2 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  42V4  4014  22 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  33V4  35%  26 

(f)  Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  30%  3OV2  4OI2 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  .  14%  14%  11% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  4114  40  39% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  20%  20%  I6V2 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  4414  4514  39% 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  .  11  1114  8V4 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  13%  13%  11% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  23%  23%  16% 

Minnesota  Min.  and  Mfg.  (NYSE)  ...  63  63%  46% 

Raytheon  (NYSE)  .  50  50  N/A 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  37%  37%  29 

St.  Regis  (NYSE)  .  31%  30%  30 

Southwest  Forest  Ind  (NYSE)  .  14%  14*4  9% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  2614  25  18% 

Visual  Graphics  Corp.  (AMEX)  .  614  5V2  N/A 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  IOV4  1014  4 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  19%  19%  20% 


(f)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  9/22,78 


Airlines  names 
pr  manager 

Eileen  Chambers  has  been  appointed 
public  relations  manager  for  Singapore 
Airlines. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOOKS  IPUBLICA  TIONS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NINE  TO  FIVE  WOMAN— Sensitive,  sen¬ 
sible  weekly  advice  to  the  worklorn.  Now 
in  major  market  papers.  Query;  CAR- 
BERRY,  1349  Douglas,  Flossmoor,  IL 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU;  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers’  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features.  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217 


CARTOONS 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  by  widely  pub¬ 
lished  freelance  at  very  modest  rates. 
For  free  samples  contact  Box  25782, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


■ALL  THE  CARTOONS  YOU’LL  EVER 
NEED  ”  is  in  a  low  cost  package  of  36 
hilarious  1  and  2  column  camera-ready 
ROP  cartoons  available  quarterly  headed 
by  leading  cartoonist.  Details  from:  Car- 
toonmix.  Box  108,  Village  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10014. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puzzle, 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset  only). 
Prices  for  all  (11)  features  start  at 
$10.75,  based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263 
Ph.i  (404)  253-5355 


COMIC  STRIPS 


HARDPAN— A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that’s  wit  to 
print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98104. 


MORE  THAN  100  newspapers  using 
Robbins  Filler  Service  find  it  valuable  in 
makeup  and  worthy  of  regular  feature 
use.  Ask  us  on  your  letterhead  for  a 
sample  copy.  No  obligation.  Robbins  & 
Associates.  PO  Box  780,  Seattle,  WA 
98111. 


MEDICAL 


WHAT’S  NEW  IN  MEDICINE? 
Report  on  latest  relevant  medical  news, 
with  commentary,  300 -r  words.  L.A. 
Chotkowski,  MD,  FACP,  1143  Chamber- 
lain  Highway,  Kensington,  CT  06037. 


MEDICAL  NEWS,  features,  columns  and 
photos  in  one  reasonably  priced  weekly 
package.  For  free  samples  and  rates 
contact:  International  Medical  Tribune 
Syndicate  (IMTS),  6(K)  New  Hampshire 
Ave.,  NW,  Suite  410,  Washington,  DC 
20037.  Telephone  (202)  338-8866. 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE 
Medical  column  now  twice  weekly.  1 
question  and  answer,  1  essay.  Dr.  Irwin 
J.  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701, 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY’’— Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples.  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles 
Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940. 


OUTDOORS 


WILDERNESS  WISDOM  is  a  weekly  in¬ 
formational  outdoor  feature.  It’s  not  yet 
two  years  old,  and  it  has  already  been 
signed  by  papers  in  39  states.  We  think 
it’s  destined  to  make  50.  Samples,  rates; 
Mallard  East,  PO  Box  237,  Pittsville,  MD 
21850. 


YOUR  TAXES  a  weekly  farm  column  now 
in  5th  year.  Samples  and  prices  from 
Cricket,  Box  527,  Ardmore,  PA  19003. 


INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World  wide 
travel  column  new  in  its  5th  year. 
Weekly.  $1,25.  Write  for  free  samples. 
#1  Easy  St.,  Aptos,  CA  95003. 


READER  APPEAL!  Witty  cartoons,  col¬ 
umns  on  advice,  astrology,  comment, 
genealogy,  humor,  kid  stuff,  money, 
pets,  politics,  satire,  spoof,  women,  5 
word  puzzles  and  still  expanding.  Info 
604  postage.  Dickson,  17700  Western 
69e,  Gardena,  Calif.  90248. 


ANCEDOTES — Heartwarming,  catchy,  in¬ 
teresting  originals.  Free  usable  samples. 
Syndicate,  Box  7,  Annapolis,  M()21404. 


LIFESTYLES 


FOR  THE  DIVORCED:  weekly,  gutsy, 
column.  National  expert.  FREE  camera 
ready  samples.  Listening  Inc.  8716  Pine, 
Gary,  IN  46403. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS '  answers  readers’  queries 
on  buying  and  selling  homes.  Informa¬ 
tive,  lively,  reliable  anywhere  in  US.  4th 
year,  50  dailies.  Broker,  journalist,  col¬ 
lege  instructor.  Edith  Lank,  240 
Hemingway  Dr.,  Rochester,  NY  14620. 
Ph:  (716)  271-6230. 


SMALL  BUSINESS 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN:  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
for  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday,  Miami  Herald  and  other  fine 
newspapers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens, 
172  Mill  River  Rd.,  (Jhappaqua,  N.Y. 
10514. 


SPECIAL  EDITION  THE  MASTHEAD  An¬ 
thology  issue  1967-77.  Over  40  articles  on 
the  role  of  editorial  pages  and  producing 
an  editorial  page.  Excellent  text  for  jour¬ 
nalism  students  and  teachers.  $5  per  copy 
includes  postage.  Make  check  jiayable  to 
National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers, 
Box  34928,  Washington,  DC  20034. 


HOW  TO  ANALYZE  AND  SPECIFY  A 
NEWSPAPER  SYSTEM  by  Joseph  Junker. 
Charts,  formulae  and  a  lot  of  good  advice 
combine  to  make  this  book  an  indispensi- 
ble  tool  for  users,  potential  users  and 
suppliers  of  systems.  $16.95  per  copy  in¬ 
cludes  postage.  GAMA,  18  Loren  Rd., 
Salem,  NH  03079. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


"How  to  Start  Your  Own  Community  news¬ 
paper,"  an  oversized  136-page  working 
manual  by  award-winning  publisher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  succeed  on  your 
own.  New  York  Times  says:  "Covers  every 
conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing,"  15  day  guarantee.  $9.95  from 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  11777. 


50,000  CIRCULATION  paper  in  Louisiana 
needs  invester.  Paper  6  months  old.  Off  to 
super  start  on  weekly  publication.  Up  to 
$50,000  in  capital  needed.  3000  paid  sub¬ 
scription.  Write  Box  26196,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  WANTED 


SMALL  TOWN  PUBLISHER,  arrested  for 
attending  an  "executive  session,”  needs 
legal  help  free  of  interest  conflicts.  Regu¬ 
lar  rates.  First  arrest  under  New  York  Open 
Meetings  Law.  (914)  226-4711. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  89,  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  mergers,  sales.  We  have 
buyers  ready  to  pay  top  prices  for  sound, 
established  properties.  No  charge  for  con¬ 
sultation.  620  W.  Main  St..  McMinnville, 
TN  37110.  (615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  2277,  Monticair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)626-6440. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  12  Cutler  Dr.,  Savan¬ 
nah,  GA,  31405  (912)  925-8666  or  925- 
8662. 


Feature  Your  Feature  in  FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales  Soar! 


America's  Leading  Brokers 
Know  That  When  It  Comes  To 
Selling  Papers— 

We  Know  Our  Business 

E&P  Classifieds 
(212)  752-7053 


YOU’VE  SEEN 
OUR  SLUGS: 

“Be  Your  Own 
Syndicate  Boss” 

“E&P  Classifieds 
Programmed  for 
Selling” 

“A  Better  Way  to 
Peddle  Your  Papers” 

Now  let  us  give  you  the 
real  insider’s  story: 

JOIN  OUR 
CONTRACT  CREW! 

.  .  .  Those  individuals, 
companies,  syndicates 
that  know  the  value  of  an 
E&P  ad  and  run  with  us 
on  a  regular  basis. 

So,  be  it  12,  26  or  52  times 
per  year,  we  produce 
business  and  profit  for 
these  people.  We  offer 
you  freedom  to  rotate  your 
copy  within  our  regular 
deadline  times,  monthly 
billing,  and  the  best 
exposure  in  the  field; 

IN  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
Come  reserve  your  place 
now,  in  the  most  effective 
classified  market  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Rates  on  Request 
(212)  752-7050 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write 
or  call  for  free  consultation.  47  Edgewood 
Dr.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08003.  (609)  795- 
6026. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO, 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  National  8-1133 


W.  SID  SMITH,  Media  Broker 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant  Ml  48858 
(517)  772-3261 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC. 

Nearly  500  sales  in  our  30  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties — offices 
350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  office," 
PO  Box  88,  Norton,  KS  67654.  Office  (913) 
877-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice."  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  KS 
6620/.  Office  (913)  381-8280 


NEWSPAPER  OWNERS-SEEKER3,  We  will 
be  glad  to  go  over  your  plans  with  you.  No 
obligations.  NEWSPAPER  SERVI(:E  CO., 
INC.,  PO  Drawer  12428,  Panama  City,  FL 
324(51. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ZONE  9  coastal  area.  Will  sell  at  gross. 
$120,000  terms.  Publisher  has  other 
interests.  Box  327,  Aptos,  Calif.  95003. 


NEWS/SHOPPER,  choice  Texas  location. 
2*/2  years  old,  27, 500  gross,  $40,000  cash. 
Box  26262,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ILLINOIS  WEEKLY  will  gross  over  $70,000 
this  fiscal  year  with  over  $30,000  net. 
$80,000  with  1/3  down.  Roy  Holding  and 
Associates,  PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL  61434. 
Phone  (309)  932-2270  days,  932-2642 
evenings. 


NORTHERN  NEW  JERSEY  weeklies  with 
annual  volume  of  $160,000  and  showing 
excellent  cash  flow.  Composition  and  job 
printing  equipment,  well  located  building 
included  in  sale.  Priced  below  gross.  W.B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  20045. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WESTERN  DAILY 

Isolated  small  western  daily,  has  weekly 
competition,  3-unit  press,  good  Compu- 
Graphic.  Information  to  qualified  buyers 
only.  $60,000  down,  but  need  money  to 
compete.  If  exclusive,  field  should  gross 
$350,000. 

SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
PO  Box  308,  Lindsay,  CA  93247 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


IF  YOU  ARE  planning  to  retire  within  the 
next  several  years,  our  group  would  wel¬ 
come  being  considered  to  purchase  your 
non-daily  newspaper.  Each  paper  operated 
as  a  quality  hometown  newspaper.  Primar-. 
ily,  we  are  seeking  exclusive  profitable 
newspapers  with  4(500  or  more  paid  circu¬ 
lation.  Prefer  no  central  printing  plants. 
We  will  respond  to  all  letters  that  meet 
these  qualifications.  Confidentiality  as¬ 
sured.  Box  6310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  PUBLISHER  wants  to  acquire  or 
invest  in  Eastern  US  daily  or  weekly  paper. 
$5MM  cash  available.  Box  26320,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED;  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
Private  investor  seeks  to  purchase  profit¬ 
able,  well  managed  company.  Up  to 
$5,000,000  available.  Box  26300,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  former  weekly  publisher- 
job  shop  manager  wants  to  buy  moderate 
sized  weekly  in  Carolines  or  Virginia.  Be¬ 
lieve  in  responsive  community  paper.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Write  Box  2638b,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


CENTRAL  FLORIDA  WEEKLY  TV  magazine. 
Family  operation,  gross  near  $100,000, 
with  little  effort.  Write  Terry  Publishing, 
PO  Box  772,  Lady  Lake.  FL  32659. 


MOM  AND  POP  will  enjoy  running  this 
communications  trade  newsletter  that 
quintupled  gross  in  1978.  Mail  order 
sold— published  from  anywhere.  $30,000. 
Terms.  Box  85486-NB,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90072. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payment  must  accompany  ad) 

Add  $1.75  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


1  week— $2.05  per  line 

2  weeks— $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $1.75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS  ’  vveek-$2  75  per  line 

2  weeks— $2.65  per  line,  per  issue 
Add  $3.00  per  insertion  for  box  service  3  45  per  |,ne.  per  issue 

and  count  as  an  additional  line  in 

copy.  4  weeks— $2.25  per  line,  per  issue 


PREPAYMENT  REQUIRED  in  the  following  categories:  Features  Available.  News¬ 
papers  for  Sale.  Positions  Wanted. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED.  The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other 
decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified 
is  $68  per  column  Inch  minimum  space. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  andlor  spaces  per  line 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

WEEKLY  CLASSIFIED  DEADLINE 
Tuesday,  4  pm,  New  York  Time 
Editor  &  Publisher 
575  Lexington  Ave. 

NY,  NY  10022  (212)  752-7050 


[  '  Assign  a  box  number  ancJ  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EOlTOk  I  PUBLISHER  •  575  leiiiipon  Ave  •  New  rork.  N  Y  10022 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


FRANMARK  DEVELOPMENT  CO.  can  help 
you  attain  your  circulation  goals  for  1979. 
We  are  specialists  in  telephone  sales.  If 
you  feel  that  300-600  new  home  delivery 
customers  per  week  would  help  you  reach 
your. circulation  goals,  call  Franmark  De¬ 
velopment  Co.,  Mark  F.  Hanssel,  (716) 
631-8540.  All  Zones.  References  upon  re¬ 
quest. 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
_ SERVICES _ 

IDEAS  AND  ART  for  circulation  and  pro¬ 
motion!  CIRCULATOR’S  IDEA  SERVICE 
has  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas,  legal  up-date,  clip  art 
section.  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  ART 
has  fresh,  original  art  for  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns,  all  ready  for  reproduction.  Ask  for 
details.  BERKLEY-SMALL,  INC.  P.O.  Box 
6526,  Mobile,  AL  36606,  (205)  476-6600. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 
CONSULTANTS 

COSTLY  MISTAKE  AVOIDANCE  through 
professional  production/accounting  sys¬ 
tems  design,  existing  operations  evalua¬ 
tions,  need  analyses,  ROI  analyses,  pro 
forma  specifications,  vendor  evaluations, 
vendor  negotiations,  contract  language, 
contract  administration,  physical  facilities 
planning,  management  personnel  training, 
personnel  evaluation  and  recruitment, 
user  attitude  control,  total  systems  man¬ 
agement.  Buzz  words  do  not  a  computer 
expert  make.  Think!  SYSDEV,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
10528,  Jacksonville,  FL  32207.  (813) 
398-3481. 

ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501. 
(512)  682-7011. 

_ JOB  LEADS _ 

PR/EDITORIAL  Jobs  nationally.  200  +  list¬ 
ings  weekly.  $3.50.  M.  Sternman,  68-38 
Yellowstone  Blvd.,  Forest  Hills,  NY  11375. 

PROFESSIONAL 

ORGANIZATIONS 

NEWSPAPER  PURCHASING 
MANAGERS 

22nd  annual  conference  of  professional 
newspaper  purchasing  managers  will  be 
held  May  20  to  24  in  Minneapolis.  Learn 
how  to  SAVE  THOSE  BIG  $$$  for  your 
newspaper.  For  information  write: 
Newspaper  Purchasing 
Management  Association 
c/o  Leo  A.  Dolan 
Bulletin  Company 
30th  and  Market  Sts. 
Philadelphia,  PA  19101 

RESUME  SERVICES 

RESUMES — Develop  an  effective  resume. 
Complete  instructions  and  examples:  $4. 
Consultants,  Box  567-1,  Bergentield.  NJ 
07621. 


TAXES 


INCOME  TAX  SPECIALIST 

to 

Editors 
Journalists 
Free  Lancers 
Media  Executives 

PAUL  MILLER 

26  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11201 
By  mail  or  appointment 
(212)  339-0447 
(800)  327-0173  ext  2255 

Circulate  Your  Jobs,  Services,  Talents 
to  the  Largest  Newspaper 
Audience  in  the  World 
with  E&P  Classifieds 
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Equipment 
&  Supplies  . . . 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 


DARKROOM 


CLOSE  OUT  on  Ilford  glossy  projection  pa¬ 
pers,  all  sizes  and  contrasts.  Up  to  40% 
discount.  Can  be  processed  tray  or  2  bath 
stabilization.  Recognition  Systems,  25  Wil- 
lowdale  Ave.,  Port  Washington,  NY.  (516) 
944-9800. 


PAKO-G  Processor,  24  inch  with  8  gallon 
tanks,  additional  processor  rack  and  parts, 

food  condition,  call  Bill  McCartney,  (216) 
23-3321,  Elyria,  OH. 


HOT  TYPE 


COMPLETE  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Linotypes  (7),  Ludlows  (2),  fonts  type, 
magazines,  cabinets,  etc.  Complete  info 
on  request.  Contact:  Mr.  W.  Hunton,  Na¬ 
tional  Enquirer,  600  S.  East  Coast  Ave., 
Lantana,  FL  33464.  (305)  586-1111. 


MAILROOM 


ONE  MODEL  545  Cheshire  Label  Machine 
(for  newspapers  or  magazines)  with  a  Model 
526  Cheshire  Label  head  and  Conveyor. 
ALSO  one  model  1530  Magnacraft  with 
multiwide  Label  Head  and  Conveyor  3  to  4 
years  old  in  like-new  condition.  Ed  Heisley, 
P.O.  Box  222083,  Dallas,  Texas  75222, 
(214)  357-0196. 


INSERTER,  Sheridan  24P,  serial  No.  152, 
complete,  5  hoppers,  single  delivery,  fly 
table,  3  Syntron  joggers,  now  in  operation, 
available  Fall  of  year,  $18,(X)0.  Decatur, 
Ala.,  Daily,  (205)  353-4612,  ask  for  Don 
Kincaid. 


COUNT-O-VEYOR.  model  no.  104A.  In 
good  condition.  Available  immediately.  We 
no  longer  need  it.  Only  $4000.  Les  Hayes, 
Madera  Tribune,  Madera,  CA  (209)  674- 
2424. 


ONE  MODEL  192-S  AM  Speedaumate  ad- 
dressograph  automatic  feeder;  one 
Graphotype  plate  maker  model  6383;  one 
Am  Class  1900  addressograph  with  au¬ 
tomatic  feed;  three  30  draw  steel  cabinet 
for  addressograph;  one  6  draw.  All  now 
being  used,  good  condition.  Contact  Hal 
Jensen,  Lakeside  Printing,  Inc.  (315) 
685-5738. 


STEPPER  PAPER  MAN— one  hopper, 
newspaper  tying  machine.  This  unique 
piece  of  equipment  will  help  expedite  mail- 
room  tying  of  newspapers.  In  good  condi¬ 
tion,  needs  some  work.  Write  Jack  Banz, 
Circulation  Director,  Sun  Publications, 
I  435  and  Metcalf,  Overland  Park,  KS 
66212.  (913)  381-1040. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


SAVE  $$$$/BUY  HI-DENSITY  POLY 
BAGS — All  sizes  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  MD  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT— ROLLS  all  sizes.  BEHRENS 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  3305  W.  Warner,  Santa 
Ana,  CA  92704,  (714)  556-7130. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHIC  4962  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Reasonable.  Call  Graphic  Printers, 
Mansfield,  MA  (617)  339-3501. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200 — $2800.  Compuwriters — $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Jus- 
towriters,  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 

FOR  SALE,  CompuWriter  I— $29(X),  Com- 
puWriter  II — $490O,  both  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Call  Mark  at  Good  Times  Graphics, 
(516)  484-4477,  on  Long  Island. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  (2)  2414  Videosetter  2Vz 
years  old,  complete,  $20,000  each.  Aslo 
Unified  Composer  with  on-line  interface, 
$13,000  each.  Box  25598,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COMPSET  3500,  1  year  old,  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  hardly  used,  take  over  lease,  with  8 
fonts.  Contact  Malaika  or  Maxine  (212) 
691-4222. 

COMPUWRITER  IV,  14  months  old,  excel¬ 
lent  condition  with  filmstrips  and  proc¬ 
essor.  Call  Mike  Shea  (404)  432-9361. 

ACM  9000,  574,  DEK,  4  fonts,  excellent 
condition.  Must  pick-up  our  plant.  $8,500 
Videosetter  Test  Font.  $500.  Max  Hale, 
(616)  673-2141,  Flashes,  Allegan,  Ml. 

THREE  505TC  Mergenthaler  typesetters 
complete  with  ASR-33's,  ICL  paper  tape 
readers.  1  CRT  Monitor  plus  complete 
spare  parts  inventory.  Equipment  pres¬ 
ently  being  used  and  will  be  available  April 
1.  Best  of^r;  will  sell  individually.  Contact 
John  Durso,  Gore  Newspapers  Co.,  PO  Box 
14430,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33302.  (305) 
761-4520. 


2  Hendrix  5200  B,  1  5200  editing  termi¬ 
nals,  each  with  300  CPS  Desitek  Paper 
tape  reader  (6  level)  and  25  CPS  Facit 
Paper  tape  punch  (6  level),  auxiliary  mem¬ 
ory,  wire  strip,  spare  parts  kit. 

OCR  Scan  Set  model  3130  includes:  reader 
and  6  level  paper  tape  punch,  program, 
manuals,  12,(K)0  sheets  of  Scan/Edit  pa¬ 
per,  12  OCR  typing  balls. 

CompuGraphic  Autotape  Keyboard  Tape 
Perforator,  6  level.  Extel  non-typing  reper¬ 
forator  6  level,  model  B406  (wire  service 
use). 

Parts  and  accessories  for  Compu-Graphic 
2961  HS  typesetter-fonts,  gears,  6  level 
paper  tape  reader,  spare  parts  kit. 

4  Fairchild  tape  perforating  keyboards. 
Contact  Geoffrey  Bant,  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  mini  Publishing,  620  E.  John  St., 
Champaign,  IL  61820.  (217)  333-3730. 


HARRIS  COMPUEDIT  terminal  and  spare 
parts  kit,  like  new,  Vz  price. 

(914)  226-4711. 


COMPUWRITER  IV 
spare  parts  kit,  fonts:  $6900. 
(201)944-8331. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  ACM  9000,  with 
keyboard  spare  parts,  complete  library: 
$9950.  Also,  edit  terminal  with  hyphena¬ 
tion;  $6950.  Excellent  condition.  Will  train 
and  guarantee:  Call  (201)  440-1069. 


AVAILABLE  ON  OR  BEFORE  APRIL  1 

2  Harris  Fototronic  1200s 

5  disc  arms.  19  point  sizes,  xenon  light 
source,  with  spare  logic  and  driver 
cards,  reader  motors  and  other  parts 

2  Harris  TXT  Is 

2  disc  arms.  12  point  sizes  (SVz  to  36 
point),  complete  spare  Varian  compu¬ 
ter.  spare  Baldwin  servo  and  other 
parts. 

25  Type  Discs 

with  25  backup  discs,  some  new  and 
never  out  of  the  box.  Complete  list  on 
request. 

This  equipment  can  be  seen  in  daily 
operation  reliably  putting  out  our  pa¬ 
per  instruction  manuals,  blueprints, 
etc.,  are  included  with  each  machine. 
For  further  information  contact. 

The  South  Bend  Tribune 

225  W.  Colfax  Ave. 

South  Bend.  Ind.  46626 
219  233-6161,  ext.  248 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 

2  8-LEVEL  BRPE  punches,  8  6-level  BRPE 
punches,  8  6-level  CX  readers,  8  Fairchild 
ITS  perforators.  Contact  Olen  Bell,  The 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times.  (405)  231- 

COMPUGRAPHIC  7200  TG,  11  fonts  plus 
bordertape-bullets.  Like  new.  $3500.  The 
Westview,  PO  Box  39,  Nashville,  TN 
37221.(615)646-1473. 

_ PRESSES _ 

GOSS  URBANITE  available.  4  to  8  units 
with  multiple  folders,  drives  and  color. 
Contact:  IPEC,  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt, 
Chicago,  I L  60612  (312)  738-1200.  Telex 
25-4388. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  2  units  and  folder. 
Excellent  condition,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  (415)  495-6010. 


COLOR  KING  WEB:  KJ8  folder,  30  horse 
power  drive,  2  units,  accumeter,  Count- 
0-Veyer,  Bingham  wrinkle  remover,  hoist. 
Thirty  hours  running  since  new.  Save 
thousands  on  like  new  press.  Atlantic 
Graphic  Machinery  Co.,  (404)  921-3438. 


12  WOOD  Auto  Pasters 
10  Goss  Auto  Pasters 
4  UNIT  Hoe  Colormatic  21V2  cutoff 
4  UNIT  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
4  Goss  Headliner  units  23  9/16 
2  Angle  Bar  nests 

2  New  Goss  Web  with  Width  Cutdown 
Kits. 

Bramble  Professional  Press,  Inc. 

Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)682-7011 

HARRIS  V25,  4  units,  1974.  6  units  avail¬ 
able  for  add  on.  IPEC,  Inc.,  (312)  738- 
1200. 

SEVERAL  USED  Ferag  Model  H-500  press 
speed  stackers  available,  approximately  5 
years  old.  Good  asset  to  any  newspaper 
mailroom.  Box  26358,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HEAVY  DUTY  Vi  fold  and  trimmer. 

Call  (813)  223-971  lor  5011, 
ask  for  Bill. 


CUSTOM-BILT  3  knife  trimmer  for  web 
press 

Color  King  7  unit  web  press/folder 
Color  King  4  unit  web  press/folder 
Cottrell  4  unit  V-15A/JF7  folder 
Color  King  press  units 
Cottrell  V-15A  press  unit 
100  HP  Fincor  press  drive  with  console 
GRAPHIC  E(5uIPMENT  SALES,  INC. 
1836  Woodward  St. 

Orlando,  FL  32803 
(305)  896-4330  Telex:  56-7471 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  1  unit  and  folder  (oil), 
operating  condition.  Contact  Norris  Archer 
(503)  620-4121. 

PATHFINDER  GRAPHIC  Associates,  Inc., 
manufactures  and  markets  quality  parts 
for  your  single  and  double  width  press 
equipment  (from  cutting  sticks  to  cylin¬ 
ders)  at  realistic  prices.  Catalogue  and 
more  information  available  on  request: 
Pathfinder  Graphics  Associates 
5000  W  16  St.,  Cicero,  IL  60650 
(312)  652-0966 


Dear  Mr.  Publisher: 

IS  the  cost  of  a  new  web  offset 
press  too  high  for  your  budget?  We 
can  help  you  to  save  40°o  to  60°.o  of 
this  cost  with  the  installation  of  used 
Wraparound  Letterpress  equipment. 

If  you  cannot  afford  a  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite.  why  not  a  Goss  Universal? 

If  you  cannot  afford  a  Goss  Com¬ 
munity.  why  not  a  Goss  Unitubular? 

Letterpress  presses  using  Wrap¬ 
around  systems  are  being  success¬ 
fully  employed  throughout  the  world. 
Installation  of  this  type  will  allow 
you  to  pursue  the  cold  type  system 
of  makeup  and  composifion  and 
give  you  a  fine  quality  of  printing. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

1  Madison  Street 
East  Rutherford.  N.J.  07073 
(201)  438-3374 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  3,  1979 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


RECONDITIONED  1-6  unit  Daily  King  with 
C.K.  folder 

News  King  add  on  units. 

Daily  King  add  on  units. 

2  Community  units  add  on,  grease. 

1  balloonVormer. 

1  Color  King  folder  with  40  hsp  G.E.  drive 
Continental  Printing  Machinery 
7432  Hadley 
Overland  Pk,  KS  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  folders 
Goss  SU  folder 

Goss  Suburban  press  units,  folders. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%" 

Urbanite  Vi  folder 
Color  King,  2  units  folder  1965 
Fincpr  motor  and  control  40-60  HP 
2  unit  V-15  Cottrell  with  Gear  Drive 
Urbanite  folder,  1968 

Wahted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


HARRIS  JF7  folder  with  Vi  fold  and  Vi  fold. 
Excellent  condition,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Contact  L.  Griffin  (214)  233- 
8404. 


All  22%"x  36”  Equipment 
Cottrell  V-25-6  units.  2  folders 
ATF  Commercial  quality  press,  5  units,  2 
flying  pasters,  ovens,  chill  rolls,  con¬ 
sole,  etc.,  25,000  per  hour. 

ATF  2  Web  Sheeter 
Color  King,  4  units 

Cutler-Hammer  Mark  II  Counter  Stacker 
40 double  steel  saddles  22%"cutoff,  29V2" 
wide  for  30"  paper 
Dynaflex  1523-9  plate  processor 
Goss  rewind  motor  accessories 
KEMP  15  ton  electric  pot 
Sta-Hi  Mount-A-Plate 
Sta-Hi  Form-A-Plate 
Diacro  Plate  Bender 

Universal  Printing 
Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  455 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


5  UNIT  DAILY  KING  with  KJ-6  heavy  duty 
folder,  upper  balloom  former,  40  hp  drive, 
hoist,  and  air  compressor.  1975  model. 
Asking  buy-out  from  lease  (approximately 
$128K).  (Contact:  Jose  Lozano.  1436  S. 
Main  St.,  Lcs  Angeles,  CA  90015.  (213) 
748-1191. 


PROOF-MAKING 


STAT  KING  automatic  daylight  operating 
reproduction  camera  and  Permatizor  unit. 
Excellent  condition.  Produces  high  quality 
stats  in  negative  or  positive  form.  Contact 
Barbara  Bobo.  The  Gazette,  Box  249, 
Millport,  AL  35576.  (205)  662-4296. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


NOLAN  REMELTING  furnace  and  au¬ 
tomold.  oil  or  gas  fired,  large  capacity.  Box 
6290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7^  A.M.S., 
1290  Central  Ave.,  Hillside,  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC  fold¬ 
er  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


URBANITE  PRESS  WANTED 
343  Great  Neck  Rd., 
Great  Neck,  NY  11021 
Jack  Cohen  (516)  487-7720 


SHERIDAN  48P  or  72P  inserter. 

Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  25954,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


USED  URBANITE  UNITS 
as  is,  where  is  condition. 
Hal  Paradis,  (209)  826-3831 


MULLER  227  inserter. 
Minimum  3  stations. 

Box  25956,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  257  or 
251  COUNTER  STACKER 
Box  25955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


LOOKING  FOR  SUPPLIER  to  supply  bulk 
offset  supplies  for  resale  out  of  country. 
Contact  Continental  Printing  Machinery 
Inc.,  7432  Hadley,  Overland  Pk.,  KS 
66204.  (913)  432-8276. 


COUNT-O-VEYOR 
(216)  725-4161,  Gowe  Printing 
David  Wiesenberg 


1  HOE  "Z”  PATTERN  unit  complete,  for, 
parts,  22%"  page  cutoff,  must  be  79"  or 
81"  between  frames.  Will  pay  bonus,  scrap 
value  and  remove  by  experienced  press 
machinists.  Write  WNMA  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
5258,  San  Mateo,  Calif.  94402. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  by  printing  company; 
Cheshire  labelling  machine  525  base  739 
head.  Call  collect  >206)  682-2494.  ext.  52. 

Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  in  Department 
of  Journalism,  PhD  preferred,  professional 
experience  required.  Duties:  teach  various 
writing/reporting  courses,  including 
magazine  and  feature  writing  in  tenure¬ 
granting  track.  Salary  competitive.  UF  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Contact 
Prof  Jon  Roosenraad,  Chairman,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  IJniversity  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  FL  32611. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MAINE  At  Orono  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  and  broadcasting 
seeks  an  assistant  professor  for  its  broad¬ 
casting  sequences  beginning  September 
1979.  A  master's  degree,  significant  pro¬ 
fessional  media  experience  and  some 
teaching  background  are  required.  The  in¬ 
dividual  will  teach  undergraduate  produc¬ 
tion.  programming  and  writiiig  courses  and 
should  have  some  ability  in  related 
broadcast-oriented  courses.  Advising  the 
student  radio  station  may  be  part  of  the 
teaching  load.  Salary  range  $14,500  to 
$16,000.  Send  letter  of  application  and 
resume  by  February  15.  1979  to  Arthur 
Guesman,  Department  of  Journalism,  101 
Lord  Hall,  Univ.  of  Maine,  Orono,  ME 
04469.  An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  full-time  faculty  member  whose  pri¬ 
mary  teaching  responsibility  and  research 
interests  will  be  in  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
mass  media.  The  person  appointed  will 
teach  required  courses  in  media  law  at 
both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate 
levels. 

Familiarity  with  law  and  journalism  and 
superior  teaching  and  research  ability  are 
required.  A  law  degree  or  a  PhD  is  desira¬ 
ble. 

Solid  professional  experience  in  jour¬ 
nalism  or  the  ability  to  offer  other  courses 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  will  be  considered  an  advantage. 
The  person  appointed  would  be  expected 
to  participate  in  student  advising,  gover¬ 
nance  and  other  responsibilitites  of  the 
School,  the  University  and  the  profession. 
Assistant  Professor.  Position  open  Fall 
1979. 

Apply  with  full  resume  to: 

Dean,  School  of  Journalism 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  CTalifornia  94720 
Applications  should  be  mailed  prior  to 
March  1,  1979. 

We  invite  recommendations  of  possible 
candidates  from  deans  and  department 
heads,  editors,  publishers,  and  attorneys. 
The  University  of  California  is  an  Affirma¬ 
tive  Action  Employer. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI  seeks  Professor  of 
Print  Journalism  to  coordinate  and  develop 
rapidly  expanding  program  in  Journalism, 
Photo  Communication,  and  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  Wide  professional  experience  essen¬ 
tial,  PhD  preferred.  Salary  negotiable,  9  or 
11  month  appointment.  Application  dead¬ 
line:  January  15.  1979.  Send  resume  tO: 
Chairman,  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  P.O.  Box  248127,  Coral  Gables,  FLA 
33124. 


SEARCH  EXTENDED.  Instructor  or  assis¬ 
tant  professor  in  Journalism  beginning  15 
August  1979;  PhD  preferred,  ABD  accept¬ 
able;  5  years  experience  in  journalistic 
work;  12  hour  teaching  load  with  some  Pub¬ 
lic  Information  responsibilities.  Tenure 
track  position.  Mail  letter  of  application, 
resume,  graduate  transcripts  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  to;  Dr.  Mary 
Henze,  Acting  Chairman,  Department  of 
English  and  Journalism.  University  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Arkansas,  Conway,  AR  72032,  by  20 
February  1979.  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


ADVERTISING  EMPHASIS— A  tenure  track 
position  for  Fall  1979  with  primary  em¬ 
phasis  in  advertising  and  a  secondary  em¬ 
phasis  in  public  relations.  Professional  ex¬ 
perience  required.  PhD  (or  A.B.D.)  strongly 
preferred.  Evidence  of  scholarly  work  and 
teaching  experience  also  considered.  Sal¬ 
ary  probably  in  $17-17,600  range  for  10 
month  academic  year.  Application  dead¬ 
line  is  February  15,  1979.  Direct  inquiries 
or  resumes  to;  Dr.  Lee  Brown,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Journalism,  San  Diego 
State  University,  San  Diego,  CA  92182. 
SDSU  is  an  Affirmative  Action,  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity.  Title  IX,  Section  504  Employer, 
SDSU  does  not  discriminale  against  the 
handicapped. 

JOURNALISM  and/or  Public  Relations  In¬ 
structor.  MS  in  journalism  or  public  rela- 
uons  required,  PhD  preferred.  Practical 
experience  is  required,  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  is  desired.  Salary  range  $11  to 
12,0(X)  plus  fringe  benefits.  Submit  re¬ 
sume  by  February  26,  1979  to  Medaille 
College,  18  Agassis  Circle,  Buffalo,  NY 
14214,  Attention:  Karen  Kolbeck. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  to  teach  basic 
photography  and  graphics,  or  basic  pho¬ 
tography  and  news  reporting.  Minimum 
qualifications:  master's  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  3  to  5  years  professional  media 
experience,  and  interpersonal  skills  to 
work  closely  with  undergraduate  students. 
Position  begins  Septemer  1,  1979;  salary 
competitive.  Send  letters  of  inquiry  to  Wal¬ 
ter  J.  Ward,  School  of  Journalism  and 
Broadcasting,  Oklahoma  State  University, 
Stillwater,  OK  74074,  Include  at  least 
three  references  and  transcripts  with  ap¬ 
plication.  Deadline  March  1.  1979,  or  until 
adequate  pool  of  qualified  candidates  is  on 
file.  Oklahoma  State  University  Is  An  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
Minority  and/or  Women  Applicants  are  en 
couraged  to  identify  themselves  as  such  in 
order  to  assist  OSU  in  its  affirmative  action 
effort. 


INSTRUCTOR  OR  ASSISTANT  PROFES¬ 
SOR.  For  August  1979.  The  department 
seeks  candidates  with  significant  experi¬ 
ence  in  journalistic  and  mass  media  writ¬ 
ing  and  requires  strong  teaching  recom¬ 
mendations.  Salary  range  is  $14,000  to 
$15,000.  Deadline  for  applying  is  February 
25.  Send  letter  and  resume  to  Dr.  John 
Kuhn,  Head,  Department  of  English, 
Northern  Michigan  University,  Marquette. 
Ml  49855.  An  Affirmative  Action-Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  OR  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 
starting  September,  1979,  tenure  track. 
PhD  (or  ABD)  in  mass  communication; 
generalist  able  to  teach  a  variety  of  news 
writing/reporting  courses,  including 
basics,  in  an  undergraduate  program. 
Teaching  experience  essential;  profes¬ 
sional  experience,  publications  desirable. 
Salary  negotiable.  Application  deadline 
March  1,  1979.  Apply  tO;  D..  Charles  Rus¬ 
sell,  Chairman.  Department  of  Communi¬ 
cation,  University  of  Toledo,  Toledo,  Ohio 
43606.  An  Equal  Opportunity,  Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI  seeks  Assistant 
Professor  of  Print  Journalism.  Teaching 
responsibilities,  12  hours  per  semester. 
PhD,  professional  experience,  scholarly 
publications  required.  Salary  negotiable, 
9-month  appointment.  Send  resume  to 
Chairman,  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  P.O.  Box  248127,  Coral  Cables, 
Florida  33124. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA  Program 
in  Advertising  and  Public  Relations  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  individual  to  teach  at  the  beginning, 
upper  and  graduate  levels  of  advertising 
plus  certain  areas  of  public  realtions  and 
graphics.  Rank  and  salary  are  dependent 
upon  qualifications  and  experience.  Can¬ 
didates  must  possess  an  earned  doctorate, 
professional  experience  within  the  com¬ 
munication  industry  and  demonstrate  po¬ 
tential  for  scholarly  research.  (Deadline  is 
February  23,  1979.  Contact:  Search  Com¬ 
mittee,  School  of  Communication,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alabama,  316  Carmichael  Hall,  Uni¬ 
versity,  AL  35486.  An  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


POSITION:  One  year,  full-time  appoint¬ 
ment.  Prospect  of  future,  regular  employ¬ 
ment  contigent  on  funding  and  enroll¬ 
ments. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE:  Spring  Quarter,  1979 
(March  1,  1979)  preferable,  or  Fall  Quar¬ 
ter,  1979. 

RESPONSIBILITIES:  Advisor  to  University 
newspaper,  teach  undergraduate  courses 
in  newswriting  (print  and/or  electronic 
media). 

Other  courses  as  candidate's  preparation 
allows. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  M.A.  required,  PhD 
preferred:  teaching  and  publication  advis¬ 
ing  experience. 

SALARY:  Negotiable,  depending  upon 
academic  qualification  and  experience. 
Inquiries  and/or  nominations  concerning 
this  position  should  be  directed  no  later 
than  March  1,  1979  to:  Dr.  John  Cambus, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Mass  Communi¬ 
cation,  California  State  University,  Hay¬ 
ward,  CA  94542. 

An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  Position  availability  dependent 
on  University  funding. _ 


STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NY— Binghamton 
has  position  for  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  teaching  beginning  advanced 
courses  (five  per  year).  Tenure  track.  Ad¬ 
vanced  degree  (prefer  PhD)  and  journalis¬ 
tic  experience  required.  Salary  $14,IX)0 
minimum  plus  benefits.  Send  resume  to  B. 
Rosenthal,  Chairman,  English  Depart¬ 
ment,  State  University  of  NY-Binghamton, 
Binghamton.  NY  13M1. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


VICE  PRESIDENT- 
SALES  AND  MARKETING 

The  Seattle  Times,  leading  Pacific  North¬ 
west  daily,  is  seeking  candidates  for  the 
newly  established  position  of  Vice 
President-Sales  and  Marketing.  Direct  line 
responsibility  for  company's  advertising, 
circulation  and  promotion  departments; 
responsible  for  functional  direction  and 
coordination  of  all  marketing  and  sales  ac¬ 
tivities;  reports  to  the  Senior  Vice 
President-General  Manager. 

Candidates  must  have  a  minimum  of  5 
years  middle  or  upper  management  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  previous  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  and  a  degree  in  business  admin¬ 
istration  or  comparable  academic  back- 
round, 
alary  open. 

Send  detailed  resume  to: 

Tom  Bryan,  Personnel  Manager 
The  Seattle  Times, 

PO  Box  70.  Seattle.  WA  98111 


GENERAL  MANAGER:  Take  charge  ability 
essential  to  managing  award-winnir^  paid 
New  Jersey  weekly  newspapers.  20  min¬ 
utes  from  New  York  City.  Good  starting 
salary  with  unlimited  growth  potential. 
Offset  production  facility  through  camera. 
Must  be  able  to  manage  sales,  circulation, 
news,  classified,  production  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Send  resume  to  Box  26117,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BOOKKEEPER  FULL  CHARGE 
Full  charge  bookkeeper,  newspaper  and 
printing  experience  desired.  Salary  open. 
Call  (415)  326-5580,  ext  37  or  submit  re¬ 
sume  to  PO  Box  98,  Menlo  Park,  CA 
94025.  Prefer  West  Coast  resident. 


THIS  ISN'T  A  DESK  JOB.  We  need  an  ag¬ 
gressive  manager  (editor)  for  one  of  our 
growing  weeklies  in  a  competitive  situa¬ 
tion.  The  person  we're  looking  for  will  be 
able  to  sell  some  ads  and  give  some  direc¬ 
tion  to  a  staff  of  four.  It's  a  good  spot  for  a 
community-oriented  person  on  their  way 
up.  Excellent  chance  for  advancement  in 
our  organization.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  availability.  Zone  3.  Box 
26234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


PERSONNEL  MANAGER.  Major  metropoli¬ 
tan  publisher  seeks  a  progressive  person¬ 
nel  professional.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Non-union  environment. 
Responsibilities  include  coordination  of 
employment  procedures,  some  training 
and  over-all  employee  relations  program, 
including  daily  administration  of  benefit 
plans.  Requires  sound  communication 
skills  and  leadership  ability.  Solid  man¬ 
agement  experience  preferred.  Zone  6.  An 
eoual  ooportunity  employer  M/F.  Submit 
confidential  resume  ana  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  26054,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/EDITOR— 7000  cir¬ 
culation  Colorado  Front  Range  6-day  a 
week  newspaper  needs  experienced  per¬ 
son  with  strong  news  background.  Publica¬ 
tion  recently  acquired  by  an  award-winning 
Colorado  newspaper  group.  Strong  techni¬ 
cal  back-up  constantly  available  for  all 
areas.  Good  salary,  bonus  and  excellent 
benefit  program.  If  you  want  widened  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  growth  opportunity,  send 
resume  to  Edward  Lehman,  Publisher, 
Daily  Times-Call,  Box  299,  Longmont,  CO 
80501. 


ASSISTANT  to  the  General  Manager  of 
Ohio  daily.  Advertising,  bookkeeping  or 
accounting  background  helpful  along  with 
ability  to  communicate  with  and  motivate 
employees.  Degree  helpful  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  An  opportunity  to  advance  and  as¬ 
sume  full  responsibility.  Write  Box  26334, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  aggressive 
Evenmg-Sunday  newspaper  in  growing 
smaller  market  in  Zone  6.  Job  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  tangible  results  of  hard  work 
and  for  professional  advancement.  Write 
Box  26020,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  for  Iowa's  largest 
shopper,  major  accounts,  salary  plus 
commission.  Send  resume  tO:  Penny 
Saver,  889  llth  St.,  Marion,  lA  52302. 


AD  DIRECTOR 

Progressive  16,000  PM  in  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  seeks  aggressive  and  experienced 
individual  to  head  its  16-person  sales 
staff.  Lovely  community:  strong  newspa¬ 
per  market;  award-winning  news  product. 
Write  and  tell  me  your  qualifications  and 
why  you'd  like  to  be  a  part  of  our  winning 
team.  Box  26252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
ALASKA 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  aggressive,  experienced 
advertising  manager  to  build, 
train  and  lead  an  ad  staff  in  a 
competitive  market.  Opportunity 
to  develop  with  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Liberal  salary  and  incentives 
program.  Apply: 

Director  of  Employee  Relations 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
P.O.  Box  15779 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95813 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR — Unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  combine  your  sales  background 
with  a  management  position  at  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  innovative  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Resume  tO:  As¬ 
sociate  Publisher,  San  Francisco  Bay 
Guardian,  2700  19th  St.,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94110. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  executive  who  can 
street  sell,  teach,  lead,  with  layout  ability 
to  double  gross  of  upcoming  weekly  opera¬ 
tion  in  Zone  2.  Growth,  tough  competitors, 
reward  of  salary,  bonus,  benefits  for  abil¬ 
ity,  hard  work,  long  hours;  name  your  fig¬ 
ures  today,  tomorrow,  we  will  try  to  meet. 
Tell  us.  sell  us.  Box  26269,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TOP  CENTRAL  INDIANA  newspaper  needs 
aggressive  experienced  salesperson.  A 
great  community  with  a  different  competi¬ 
tive  market.  6  day  offset.  An  aggressive 
salesperson  can  earn  high  on  a  liberal 
commission  system.  Should  have  layout, 
budget  and  campaign  ideas  with  design 
ability  for  varied  accounts.  Good  chance 
for  advancement  for  right  person.  Degree 
preferred.  Send  resume  with  past  ex¬ 
perience  to  John  M.  Banawitz,  The  News, 
PO  Box  750,  Shelbyville,  IN  46176. 


AD  SALESMAN/MANAGER 
for  semi-weekly  planning  for  daily  publica¬ 
tion  in  rapidly  growing  northern  Nevada 
community.  Virtually  unlimited  potential 
for  right  person.  Should  be  willing  to  grow 
with  newspaper  and  community.  Experi¬ 
ence,  references,  salary  requirements  in 
first  letter  please.  Contact  Mark  McMa¬ 
hon,  Publisher,  Humboldt  Sun,  Box  912, 
Wannemucca,  NV  89445. 

MANAGER, 

DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 

If  you  really  understand  the  word 
manager  you  may  be  the  person 
for  this  position. 

We  are  the  fastest  growing  daily  in 
our  dynamic  Zone  9  area.  You 
must  have  a  proven  record  of 
sales  leadership  along  with  the 
ability  to  develop  revenue  pro¬ 
ducing  sources. 

If  you  thrive  on  challenge  and  are 
looking  for  a  position  that  offers 
outstanding  growth  potential, 
please  write  us  at  Box  26121, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  five 
day  California  daily.  Challenging  competi¬ 
tive  market.  An  exciting  situation  requiring 
hard  work,  staff  motivation,  sales  presen¬ 
tations,  promotion  and  personal  calls. 
Competitive  earnings.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  26221,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PROMOTION-MINDED  ad  salesman 
needed  by  Florida  newspaper.  Salary- 
commission  setup.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume.  salary  needs  to  Box  26209,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT  opportun¬ 
ity  for  professional  with  ambition.  Small 
Middle  Atlantic  group  of  newspapers 
seeks  person  wilting  to  invest  total  effort 
for  reasonable  initial  return  and  excep¬ 
tional  (lossibilities  for  future  growth.  Two 
years  management  experience  a  must.  Tell 
us  why  you're  the  person  we  need.  Box 
26392,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  REP! 
Western  newspaper  chain  with  140,000 
ABC  circulation  seeks  aggressive  sales  rep 
in  Northern  California.  Will  handle  RV, 
boat,  sporting  goods,  fishing  resort/charter 
accounts.  Salary  range  $12-16,000  plus 
expenses.  Interviewing  in  Northern 
California  mid-February.  Send  resume  to 
Bruce  Halvorson.  Fishing  and  Hunting 
News,  511  Eastlake  Ave.,  E,  Seattle,  WA 
98109. 


DISPLAY  SALES 

The  Southern  llinoian  in  Carbondale,  Il¬ 
linois,  a  33,000  PM  with  Sunday  edition,  is 
looking  for  an  experienced  advertising 
salesperson  to  handle  local  retail  ac¬ 
counts.  We  offer  salary  commensurate 
with  experience,  excellent  fringe  benefits. 
37V2  hour  week.  Send  resume  to  Personnel 
Department,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspa¬ 
pers,  PO  Box  789,  Decatur,  IL  62525. 


AD  DIRECTOR 

Independent,  highly  regarded  Zone  5, 
30,000  daily  seeks  Advertising  Director  to 
inspire,  lead  and  direct  solid  sales  staff  in 
outstanding  market.  Must  be  strong  in 
leadership  and  organization — a  top  ad¬ 
ministrator.  Prior  Ad  Director  experience 
preferred,  but  candidate  could  well  be  in  a 
larger  daily  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
take  charge.  Shopper  experience  helpful. 
This  is  an  industry  plum  with  salary  and 
incentive  potential  to  $30,000.  Send  re¬ 
sume  in  confidence  to  Box  26353,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


MATURE,  EXPERIENCED  in  layout  and 
sales,  willing  and  able  to  also  work  in  news 
and  circulation,  capable  of  advancing  to 
managing  editor.  Legal  newspaper,  com¬ 
bination  shopper,  edge  of  suburbia,  pro¬ 
duction  in  central  plant.  Write  Victor 
Gierke,  Wentzville  Union,  Wentzville,  MO 
63385. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Weekly  California  newspaper  chain  seeks 
Sales  Manager  to  lead  staff  of  10  in  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Strong  background  in 
sales  and  management.  Excellent  salary, 
including  auto,  benefit  package  includes 
profit  sharing.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history  to  Box  26307,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  10,000  daily 
and  five  adjacent  weeklies.  TMC  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Fast  growing  area.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary,  benefits.  Call  (215)  536-6820 
or  send  resume  to  The  Free  Press,  Quaker- 
town,  PA  18951. 


CIRCULATION 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 
A  growing  agency  operation  in  the  South¬ 
west  is  looking  for  a  single  copy  sales  man¬ 
ager.  The  individual  we  seek  will  have  an 
enviable  track  record  in  circulation  man¬ 
agement  with  a  strong  background  in  de¬ 
veloping  and  servicing  store  accounts,  es¬ 
tablishing  rack  and  human  vendor  pro¬ 
grams  which  will  maximize  sales  and  with 
minimum  returns.  This  is  an  AM/PM  opera¬ 
tion  staffed  by  company  employees.  Sal¬ 
ary,  benefits  and  a  congenial  lifestyle  are 
far  above  the  ordinary.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  including  salary  history  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  26230,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER: 
19,500  6-day  PM  in  Zone  1.  Immediate 
opening  for  motivator  with  good  sales  rec¬ 
ord.  Excellent  working  and  living  environ¬ 
ment.  Send  complete  resume  to  Paul 
Gazaway,  Circulation  Director,  Concord 
Monitor,  PO  Box  1177,  Concord  NH  03301. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER — Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  circulation  professional  with 
proven  track  record.  Major  Northeast 
daily.  Must  be  able  to  increase  sales  and 
penetration  in  prime  target  areas.  Super¬ 
vise  office  staff  of  3.  Prefer  degree,  2-5 
years  experience  with  over  50,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  Attractive  salary  and  benefits 
with  top  notch  organization.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  26256, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Aggressive  experienced  pro,  sought  for 
well  financed  start-up  daily  newspaper  in 
Zone  1.  Must  have  minimum  5  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  daily  operation.  Salary  open. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  25864,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  will  have  a 
free  hand  to  develop  a  new  district  man¬ 
ager  program.  Circulation  currently 
18,250,  should  be  20,000.  Herald  and 
News,  Klamath  Falls,  OR  97601.  (503) 
844-81 1 1 ,  ask  for  publisher. 


GROWING  12,000  circulation  daily  in 
prime  area  of  Central  California  needs  cir¬ 
culation  assistant.  Person  with  minimum 
experience  desirous  of  moving  up  consid¬ 
ered.  Write  Box  26082,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  WANT  to  be  a  circulation  director 
the  rest  of  your  life  do  not  answer  this  ad. 
If  you  are  an  aggressive  promotion-minded 
circulator  who  can  produce  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  market,  then  you  may  be  the  right  per¬ 
son.  We  are  willing  to  pay  a  higher  wage 
because  we  want  more  than  a  circulation 
director.  We  want  a  future  general  man¬ 
ager.  Great  area  to  raise  a  family,  is  just 
one  of  the  many  additional  pluses  at  this 
Zone  2  daily.  Tell  all  in  first  letter.  Box 
26247,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


5-DAY  GROWING  Sun  Belt  daily  will  soon 
have  an  opening  for  an  aggressive  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  New  plant,  beautiful  univer¬ 
sity  community  and  operation.  Phone 
(4()5)  341-2289. _ 

A  ZONE  3  WEEKLY  GROUP  is  looking  for 
someone  to  organize  and  direct  a  circula¬ 
tion  campaign  for  four  of  our  papers,  one 
at  a  time.  Will  consider  any  reasonable  ar¬ 
rangement.  Box  26235,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

THE  GALVESTON  DAILY  NEWS  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Candidate  we  seek  should 
be  experienced  as  a  No.  2  person  or  man¬ 
ager  of  small  daily.  Should  be  available  to 
travel  periodically  to  help  with  circulation 
problems  within  the  Carmage  Walls  News- 
p^er  Group.  The  Galveston  Daily  News  is 
a  7-day  30,000,  ABC  morning  daily  on  the 
Texas  Gulf  Coast.  Excellent  advancement 
opportunities  in  circulation  management 
or  as  future  publisher.  Starting  salary 
$15-16,000,  negotiable  depending  on  ex¬ 
perience  and  potential.  To  apply  write  Les 
Daughtry,  Publisher,  The  Galveston  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  628,  Galveston,  TX  77553. 
CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER— for 
South  Carolina  daily  newspaper.  Morning 
and  afternoon  publications  with  50,000 
combined  circulation.  Our  newspaper  is 
part  of  a  dynamic  national  group.  The  can¬ 
didate  we  seek  will  be  responsible  for 
coordinating  all  circulation  promotions, 
organizational  sales  efforts  as  well  as 
door-to-door  and  telephone  solicitation  ef¬ 
forts.  This  is  a  high  visibility  position  and 
provides  exceptional  opportunities  to  the 
right  candidate.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  26375,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

1  1 

CLASSIFIED  VOLUNTARY 
SALES  MANAGER 


If  you  have  sales  management  experience,  and  feel  com¬ 
fortable  motivating,  hiring  and  creating  winners,  then 
there  is  opportunity  for  you  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  as  a 
classified  voluntary  sales  manager.  You  will  manage  the 
voluntary  department  from  Advisers  to  Legals  to  National 
Classified.  You  will  be  supervising  15  successful  people 
and  training  in  sales  techniques,  design  techniques,  as 
well  as  the  basics  of  advertising.  You  will  develop  an 
annual  budget,  conduct  performance  appraisals,  work 
with  the  promotion  department  and  coordinate  and 
establish  department  policies.  You  will  report  directly  to 
the  advertising  director  and  work  closely  with  the  classified 
contract  sales  manager.  If  you  are  excited  by  challenge, 
consider  moving  to  beautiful  Madison,  Wisconsin.  The  air 
is  clean,  the  lakes  are  refreshing  and  the  work  environment 
stimulating.  Send  a  letter  of  application  today  including 
education,  work  and  salary  history  to: 

Employment  Manager 
Madison  Newspapers,  Inc. 

PO  Box  8056 
Madison  Wl  53708 

An  affirmative  action  employer.  A  labor  dispute  is  in 
progress  at  Madison  Newspapers  Inc. 
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CLASSIFfED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  24,000  daily  in  Zone  1.  Must  be  sales 
oriented,  innovative,  with  strong  motiva¬ 
tional  ability  to  direct  sales  by  phone  staff 
and  outside  display  rep.  Sala^  to  $16,500 
plus  incentive  plan  based  on  departmental 
performance.  Fine  benefit  package.  Reply 
in  confidence  to  Box  26248,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALES 

South  Florida's  fastest  growing  daily 
newspaper,  circulation  over  150,000  is 
seeking  several  energetic  and  aggressive 
individuals  to  join  our  classified  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  team.  Challenging  opportunity 
in  the  Sun  Belt's  most  exciting  market  for 
an  individual  possessing  a  minimum  of  6 
years  newspaper  advertising  sales  experi¬ 
ence.  If  you  nave  the  background,  skills 
and  knowledge,  here's  your  chance  to  use 
them  and  be  rewarded  and  recognized  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Starting  salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Excellent  commission 
and  benefit  plan.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Box  25590,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

We  are  seeking  an  aggressive,  goal- 
oriented  individual  with  solid  daily  news¬ 
paper  retail  and/or  classified  advertising 
experience  to  develop  the  potential  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Steubenville  market.  Must  be 
able  to  manage  and  motivate  an  energetic 
staff  of  6.  Planning  and  promotion  a 
"must".  Unusually  good  opportunity  to 
join  a  26.000  ABC  evening  and  Sunday 
paper  that  is  dominant  in  its  market.  Excel¬ 
lent  chance  for  future  advancement  within 
our  organization.  For  more  details  send  re¬ 
sume  to: 

Robert  Carter,  Publisher 
The  Herald  Star 
401  Herald  Square 
Steubenville,  Ohio  43952 
or  call  (614)  282-5311. 


CLASSIFIED  PHONE  ROOM  MANAGER 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  weekly  newspaper 
chain  seeks  strong  Phone  Room  Sales 
Manager  to  manage  6  person  department, 
selling  private  party  and  business  ac¬ 
counts.  Must  be  strong  in  leadership,  pro¬ 
motions.  phone  selling  techniques  and 
motivation.  Excellent  salary,  liberal  com¬ 
pany  benefits  include  profit  sharing.  Send 
resume  with  salary  history  to  Box  26308, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTERS 

Large  Zone  3  metro  has  openings  for  ex¬ 
perienced  reporters.  We  re  looking  for 
self-starters  who  can  get  to  the  people  and 
the  facts  behind  the  story  and  who  can 
write  the  story  in  a  readable  column,  lively 
fashion.  Send  a  resume  and  3  or  4  of  your 
best  clips  to  Box  25878,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

We  are  looking  for  a  qualified  individual  to 
run  the  entire  news  gathering  organization 
for  a  well  financed  start-up  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  Zone  1.  Minimum  qualifications — 7 
years  experience  with  a  daily,  3  years  in 
editorial  management.  Salary  open.  Please 
send  qualifications,  clips  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  25862,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate  and 
refer  it  on  current  job  openings.  Editorial, 
advertising,  circulation  and  back  shop  ap¬ 
plicants  welcomed. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 

3W  Mam  St.,  Room  527 
_ Worcester,  Mass.  01608 _ 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 
EDITOR  a  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number  given  in 
the  ad.  CO  Editor  &  Publisher.  575  Lexington 
Ave  .  New  York.  N  Y  10022 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips 
submitted  in  response  to  an  ad  Include  only 
material  which  can  be  forwarded  in  a  large 
manila  envelope 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  responsible  for  the 
return  of  any  material  submitted  to  its  adver¬ 
tisers 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Good  opportunity  for  talented  Journalist 
seeking  to  move  up.  Zone  5,  10,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  needs  person  with  sound  news 
judgment  and  layout  ability  to  handle  wire 
and  direct  news  staff  in  an  expanding  mar¬ 
ket.  Send  resume,  work  samples,  salary 
requirements  to  Box  26100,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR/REPORTER — Experienced  in  all 
facets  of  reporting,  editing  and  makeup  for 
weekly  typeset  newsletter  and  interpretive 
news  service  covering  major  Midwest 
(Zone  5)  state  government  and  legislature. 
Send  resume,  letter,  samples  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  26059,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 
The  Journal  of  Lorain,  Ohio  seeks  enter¬ 
tainment  editor  who  can  review  movies, 
plays,  concerts,  handle  routine  show  busi¬ 
ness  news  and  put  out  lively  magazine  sec¬ 
tion  each  week.  A  good  opportunity  for  re¬ 
sponsible  and  well  organized  newsperson 
who  knows  youth  market.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume,  writing  samples  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  John  Cole,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Journal,  Lorain,  OH  44052. 


EDITOR 

There  must  be  out  there  somewhere  a 
newspaper  person  who  yearns  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  life,  a  return  to  nature  for  hirn/herself 
and  family,  yet  a  life  bestowing  decorous 
material  rewards.  If  you  are  such  a  person 
this  opportunity  could  be  for  you— but  only 
if  you  measure  up  to  our  exalting  stan¬ 
dards.  The  jOD  we  offer  is  editor  of  a  small 
daily,  situated  in  a  lovely  community  in  the 
upper  Midwest.  We  want  a  person  with  a 
strong  grounding  in  good  reporting,  writing 
and  editing,  and  a  flair  for  sparkling  layout. 
We  need  a  person  who  can  build,  mold, 
teach,  motivate  staff.  A  person  who  can 
win  the  respect  of  the  community  through 
the  force  of  his/her  own  personality, 
through  the  strength  of  his/her  editorials. 
A  person  preferably  of  conservative  views. 
The  pay  and  fringes  are  attractive.  Could 
this  be  your  opportunity?  Write  Box  26091 , 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR 

Southern  New  York  State  70,000  daily  and 
Sunday  seeks  wire  editor  with  minimum  2 
years  experience,  strong  in  VDT  and  lay¬ 
out,  with  working  knowledge  of  New  York 
metropolitan  region.  Also  looking  for  copy 
editors  similarly  qualified.  Box  25936, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHWEST 

DYNAMIC,  take-charge  individual  needed 
for  metropolitan  weekly  in  the  Southwest. 
Must  have  excellent  track  record  and  want 
challenge,  not  a  slow-down.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  local  scales  and  appli¬ 
cant's  experience.  Full  details  of  employ¬ 
ment,  including  earnings  in  first  letter, 
please.  Box  25885,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Virginia  PM  daily  seeks  editor  with  reperto- 
rlal  experience  on  dailies  to  assist  in  han¬ 
dling  wire  and  local  copy.  Excellent  working 
conditions  with  fringe  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
25820,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JACK  ANDERSON  INTERNSHIP 
A  three  month  program  in  Washington. 
1401  16  St  NW.  Wash.  DC  20036 
(202)  483-1442 


ASSISTANT 
MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  Sun  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Omaha,  a  40,000  paid  circulation 
weekly  group,  seeks  a  news  pro  who  un¬ 
derstands  investigative  reporting,  hard 
news  coverage  and  managing  reporters. 
We  seek  an  individual  with  some  desk  or 
management  experience  as  well  as  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  reporter.  You  will  be  responsible 
for  directing  our  4-member  metro  news 
staff,  including  generating  of  story  ideas, 
maintaining  deadlines  and  editing  for  ac¬ 
curacy  and  balance.  Other  duties  include 
planning  and  execution  of  special  sections 
and  aiding  the  managing  editor  in  overall 
newsroom  management.  Please  write  or 
call  collect:  David  Hosokawa,  Assistant 
Publisher  and  Editor,  Sun  Newspapers, 
4875  F  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.  68117.  (402) 
733-7300.  • 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WANTED — Assignment  beat  reporter  for 
fast  growing  county  seat  Ohio  AM  daily. 
Must  be  journalism  graduate.  Minimum  3 
years  experience.  Must  have  photography 
ability  and  own  equipment.  Desire  to  be  a 
hard  worker  essential.  Excellent  working 
conditions  and  benefits.  Pay  negotiable, 
depending  on  experience.  Please  send 
complete  resume  for  personal  interview. 
Box  26029,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — Area  5  suburban  paper 
covering  more  than  200  communities  has 
copy  desk  opening.  Proven  editing  skills, 
plus  ability  to  write  sharp  headlines  and 
captions,  and  check  picture  sizing  re¬ 
quired.  Additional  responsibilities  include 
overseeing  composition  work  in  plant  and 
handling  rewrite.  Excellent  starting  salary 
and  top  benefits  will  be  offered  to  a  qual¬ 
ified  person  possessing  the  ability  to  work 
with  deadline  pressure.  Box  25933,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  mountain  weekly  now 
part  of  small  chain.  Degree,  self-starter, 
one  year  minimum  experience.  Tough  job 
in  rugged  area.  Resume,  clips,  salary 
needs  to  Publisher,  PO  Box  188,  Tracy  City 
TN  37387. 


REPORTERS — We're  a  people-oriented, 
26,000  PM  daily  in  search  of  2  reporters 
who  know  good  stories  when  they  see 
them.  We  take  our  news  seriously.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  a  weekly  or  daily  preferred.  Send 
resume,  references,  clippings  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Tom  Schmidt,  Managing 
Editor,  Delaware  State  News,  PO  Box  737, 
Dover  DE  19901. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
Take  charge  of  opinion  page  of  42,000 
Zone  5  daily,  group  member.  Ideal  spot  for 
thought-provoking  stylist  working  under 
editor  who  gives  wide  latitude.  Political 
moderate  who  is  liberal,  however,  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  individual  rights.  Scholars  wel¬ 
come,  but  demand  is  for  hard  worker  to 
speak  out  with  simple  clarity  on  variety  of 
subjects.  Heavy  on  local  issues.  We  believe 
best  editorial  writers  were  once  good  re¬ 
porters  and  remain  so  to  their  dying  day. 
Salary  negotiable.  Write  Box  26352,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  School  of 
Communication  in  Washington,  DC,  seeks 
graduate  assistants  with  full-time  jour¬ 
nalistic  experience  to  work  in  teaching  and 
professional  positions  while  earning  a  Mas¬ 
ter's  Degree  in  its  Program  in  Journalism 
and  Public  Affairs.  Tasks  include  running 
the  American  News  Service,  which  serves 
14  suburban  newspapers  and  2  wire  ser¬ 
vices,  and  publishing  Northwest,  a  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  for  Metropolitan  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  is  a  1-year  fulltime  program. 
For  information,  write  Dean,  School  of 
Communication,  The  American  University, 
Washington,  DC).  An  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Aggressive,  hard-working  to  direct  staff  of 
small,  award-winning  daily.  Editing,  layout 
experience  necessary.  Start  at  $15,(X)0 
plus  benefits  that  include  profit-sharing 
pension  plan.  Box  26348,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  needed  for  33,000  morning 
paper  in  Zone  3.  Must  know  the  language, 
be  fast  with  headlines,  and  imaginative 
with  layout.  Should  be  inquisitive  and  un¬ 
afraid  of  questioning  stories.  Reply  to  Box 
26337,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER/EDITOR  for  small  5000 
circulation  daily.  Set  up  and  run  stringer 
system  in  3  communities:  do  own  cover¬ 
age.  Layout  2  pages  a  day:  camera  work. 
Do  not  apply  unless  you  like  skiing  or  other 
cold  weather  sports  and  very  hard  work. 
Good  salary  and  fringes.  Home  town  daily 
for  the  1980  Winter  Olympics.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  Publisher,  Adirondack 
Daily  Enterprise,  Saranac  Lake  NY  12983. 


REPORTER— General  assignment  job  that 
includes  coverage  in  all  areas  of  commun¬ 
ity  journalism:  hard  news,  features,  pho¬ 
tography,  editorials,  heads,  copy  editing, 
makeup  and  more.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Good  salary,  fringes.  Great 
staff,  good  location,  6-day  daily.  Write:  Wil¬ 
liam  Bright,  Managing  Editor,  Record- 
Argus,  Greenville,  PA  16125. 

EDITOR  for  Oklahoma  daily,  9100  circula¬ 
tion,  afternoon,  Sunday.  Permanent.  1st 
opening  in  12  years.  Near  Tulsa.  Ed  Liver¬ 
more.  Sapulpa  (OK)  Daily  Herald,  (918) 
224-5185.  Write  or  call. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR — for  80M  metropolitan  weekly  in 
Minneapolis.  Staff  of  six,  edit  terminals, 
paper  in  4th  year  and  growing  quickly. 
Good  management  abilities,  writing  skills 
and  tight  editing  required.  Submit  resume 
to  punisher.  Reader,  100  N.  7th  St  #610, 
Minneapolis  MN  55403. 


EDITOR-REPORTER  for  lOM  circulation 
weekly.  Experience  in  photography,  layout. 
Need  aggressive  person  to  get  paper  mov¬ 
ing  again.  Tough  competition.  Excellent 
workirig  conditions.  Mid-Michigan.  $10M 
year.  Box  26321,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS 

Medium-sized  daily,  in  Zone  1,  interested 
in  resumes  from  experienced  reporters. 
Excellent  daily/Sunday  paper,  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  local  news.  Send  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  26317,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONSIDER  TEXAS.  With  our  free  place¬ 
ment  service,  we  can  get  your  resume  be¬ 
fore  the  editors  and  publishers  of  our  89 
member  daily  newspapers.  Looking  for  re¬ 
porters,  copy  editors  and  editorial  man¬ 
agement.  Send  resume  to  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  3701  Kirby, 
#1110,  Houston,  TX  77098. 


THE  MISSOULIAN,  (circulation  31,500 
daily:  33,300  Sunday)  the  daily  paper  in 
Montana's  Rocky  Mountain  region,  is 
creating  a  position  of  consumer  reporter. 
Two  years  of  reporting  experience  on  a 
daily  paper  is  preferred.  Investigative 
skills,  accuracy  and  fair  play  are  impera¬ 
tive.  Apply  in  writing  with  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  clips  to  Sharon  Barrett,  City 
Editor,  The  Missoulian,  PO  Box  8029,  Mis¬ 
soula,  MT  59807. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Take  charge  editor  to  direct  staff  of  13 
reporters,  city-state  desk  force  of  4  on 
57, (XX)  AM  (81,000  Sunday)  in  Zone  4  will 
function  also  as  assistant  managing  editor. 
Prefer  several  years  experience  as  city 
editor  of  smaller  paper  or  assistant  on 
larger  paper.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  26280,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GLENDALE  NEWS-PRESS  AND 
BURBANK  DAILY  REVIEW  in  CALIFORNIA 
Have  the  following  openings: 

1.  Publisher  needs  experienced 
EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  who  can  take 
shorthand  at  100  wpm,  type  70  wpm  and 
use  dictaphone. 

2.  Experienced  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
SALES  people  who  know  how  to  sell. 

3.  Experienced,  aggressive  CITY 
EDITOR  and  MANAGING  EDITOR. 

Strong  professional  attitudes  required. 
Excellent  company  benefits  and  working 
conditions.  Call  or  write:  Bert  Stoipe, 
Glendale  News-Press  P.O.  Box  991,  Glen¬ 
dale,  Ca.  91206  (213)  241-4141. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  working  editor 
with  metro  suburban  weekly  with  identity. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  exposure  in  an 
aggressive  market  or  for  advancement 
within  newspaper  group.  Salary  open.  Ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Max  Heine,  2150  Germantown  Rd,  Ger¬ 
mantown  TN  38138. 


SUBURBAN  EDITOR 

Award-winning  small  New  England  daily 
needs  experienced  editor  to  supervise 
coverage  of  14  suburban  towns.  Job  in¬ 
volves  copy  editing,  headline  writing,  lay¬ 
out  and  personnel  management.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  William 
Pike,  The  Chronicle,  Willimantic  CT  06226. 


INDIVIDUAL  or  couple  wanted  to  take 
charge  of  news  and  advertising  on  weekly 
paper.  News,  Belle  Plaine,  KS  67013. 


REPORTERS  WANTED 
Medium  size  daily  in  North  Carolina  wants 
2  general  assignment  and  1  sports  repor¬ 
ter.  Experience  necessary.  Aggressive 
daily-Sunday,  heavy  emphasis  on  local 
news.  Contact  (mail  only)  Bill  Williams, 
Editor,  Gastonia  Gazette,  PO  Box  1538, 
Gastonia  NC  28052. 


REPORTER  FOR  GROWING 
MISSISSIPPI  WEEKLY.  $150. 
Box  26216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEST  COAST  small  offset  daily  wants  city 
editor  to  handle  wire,  editing  and  layout. 
Must  be  above  average  in  layout  and  de¬ 
sign.  We're  located  on  desert  near  Sierra 
Mts.  Send  resume,  samples  of  layout  work, 
references  to  Cliff  Urseth,  PO  Box  7, 
Ridgecrest  CA  93555. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  3,  1979 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  reporter-photographer  for 
quality  weekly  group.  Excellent  location. 
Call  Jean  Richards  (914)  677-8241. 


SMALL  TOWN  NEWSPAPER 
We  are  a  good  newspaper  in  a  constantly 
growing  community.  Our  news  staff  is 
young,  knowledgeable  and  eager.  We  need 
someone  to  direct  our  staff,  do  some  re¬ 
porting  and  be  dedicated  to  improving  our 
already  good  6-day  daily.  If  you  are  an 
above  average  speller  and  want  to  direct 
your  own  show,  call  Garth  Whipple  or  Doug 
Taylor  at  (812)  838-4811. 


ENERGETIC,  EXPERIENCED  reporter  to 
grow  with  Deep  South  AM  in  300 +  M  metro 
area  with  healthy  economy,  bright  future. 
Will  cover  lively  city  government  beat.  Ex¬ 
cellent  pay  and  benefits.  Send  resume, 
clippings  to  Box  26253,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER,  ex¬ 
perienced  or  will  consider  recent  graduate, 
for  rural  4000  free  distribution  weekly. 
Photography,  feature  and  layout  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Weekly-daily  private  owner¬ 
ship.  All  replies  confidential.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  clips  and  salary  requirements  to 
S.H.  Stalls,  Clewiston  (Fla.)  News,  P.O. 
Box  1236,  Clewiston,  Fla.  33440. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR  for  125,000 
AM,  200,CX)0  Sunday  in  mid-Atlantic  resort 
area.  We  want  someone  with  mature  news 
judgment,  sharp  editing  skills,  a  flair  for 
layout  and  the  ability  to  direct  others.  The 
successful  applicant  will  have  demon¬ 
strated  leadership  as  a  city  editor  or  news 
editor  at  a  smaller  daily.  We  offer  a  chal¬ 
lenging  job  and  the  opportunity  for  rapid 
advancement  to  newsroom  management. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  references  and  3  sample  front 
pages  to  Box  26118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER — for  successful  daily  in 
Zone  2.  Will  cover  scholastic  sports  and 
write  features  as  schedule  permits.  Posi¬ 
tion  requires  use  of  a  car  and  flexibility  in 
days  and  hours  to  be  worked.  Excellent 
salary  and  strong  benefits.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
26401,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer,  M/F. 


GRAPHICS  DIRECTOR 

By  the  end  of  the  year  we  will  be  America's 
largest  offset  newspaper  and  will  be  mov¬ 
ing  into  superbly  reproduced  color. 

We're  looking  for  a  person  to  help  lead  us 
in  those  areas  and  to  deal  with  graphics 
departments  and  graphics  use.  We  have 
one  of  America's  best  photographic  staffs 
and  one  of  the  best  art  departments.  Ours 
is  a  brisk,  exciting  newspaper. 

The  Graphics  Director  will  be: 

•  CREATIVE,  and  know  pictures,  illustra¬ 
tions  and  graphics; 

•  A  JOURNALIST,  and  understand  readers 
and  news; 

•  AN  ADMINISTRATOR,  whocan  deal  with 
supervisors,  staffs,  budgets; 

•  A  Leader,  who  can  influence,  teach, 
make  decisions,  work  well  with  strong 
people; 

•  TECHNICALLY  KNOWLEDGEABLE 
about  photos,  art  approaches,  engraving 
and  color. 

If  you'd  like  to  apply,  send  resume  and  a 
narrative  of  your  background  and  job 
interests  to; 

THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
c/o  Bill  Baker 
321  W.  Lafayette, 

Detroit,  Mich  48231 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


AWARD-WINNING  weekly  newspaper 
group  seeks  editor  for  edition  in  one  of 
America's  most  historic  towns.  Suburban 
Boston  location.  Reporting,  editing,  layout 
skills,  news  judgment  required.  Back-up 
staff  includes  top-flight  photo  and  sports 
departments.  Send  resume,  clippings,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Box  26373,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR,  energetic  per¬ 
son  sought  by  15,(X)0  New  England  daily 
for  two  member  sports  department.  High 
School  coverage,  photo  experience  and 
feature  writing  ability.  Sena  resume  and 
several  clips  to  Box  26370,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  county  seat  weekly  in  the  fast¬ 
est  growing  area  in  the  Southeast.  Old 
established  paper.  Must  be  able  to  do 
everything.  Salary  to  $15,000.  Box  26371, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experienced 
sports  writer  who  can  report  on  big  time 
college  athletics,  pro  sports,  and  prep 
sports,  as  well  as  participatory  events — 
jogging,  tennis,  golf,  etc.  We  would  also  be 
interested  in  an  individual  without  the 
burning  desire  to  write;  a  person  more  in¬ 
terested  in  copy  layout,  page  design,  edit¬ 
ing,  etc.  Medium  size  Zone  6  daily.  We  are 
an  equal  opportunity  employer.  Send  re- 
sume  to  Box  26287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

We'd  be  batting  1,0(X)  if  we  had  the  right 
manager.  Aggressive  45,000  +  afternoon 
daily  near  Chicago  need  a  strong  sports 
editor  who  can  see  the  total  picture  and 
present  it  to  the  readers  graphically  and 
gramaticaiiy.  Experience  required.  Great 
pay  and  fringes.  Send  writing,  editing  and 
layout  samples  to  Box  26289,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/EDITOR 

Houston  suburban  weekly  experiencing 
rapid  growth  needs  well  rounded  person 
with  strong  management  skills  to  super¬ 
vise  all  operations  of  paper.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to.-  Joel  Deretchin, 
Woodland  Villager,  PO  Box  7352,  The 
Woodlands,  TX  7738C 


CITY  EDITOR — Rapidly  expanding  PM 
offset  daily,  25M  circulation,  wants  ex¬ 
perienced  desk  person  to  direct  reporters 
and  photographers.  Reporting  background 
a  must.  Great  opportunity  for  career- 
minded  pro.  Ideal  climate,  top-rated  com¬ 
munity  directly  on  the  Gulf  in  Southwest 
Florida.  Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume 
first  letter  to  Thomas  Hayer,  Executive 
Editor,  Naples  Daily  News,  I’D  Box  7009, 
Naples,  FL  33940. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

City-sissie  and  warm-weather  addicts,  save 
your  SASEs.  This  one  is  for  a  person  who 
loves  the  great  northern  outdoors.  Small 
daily  in  the  upper  Midwest  needs  a  manag¬ 
ing  editor  strong  on  newsroom  leadership 
and  layout,  able  to  recruit  (as  necessary) 
and  lead  a  staff  out  of  morass  of  habit  and 
into  heady  world  of  bright,  imaginative 
newspapering — yet  without  sacrificing 
close  identity  with  the  communities  we 
serve.  If  this  challenge  appeals  to  you, 
write  Box  26095,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRAPHICS 


GRAPHICS/DESIGNER  to  assist  the 
graphics  director  in  the  overall  redesign  of 
a  major  daily  newspaper  and  after  its  im¬ 
plementation  to  participate  in  the  planning 
and  production  of  day  to  day  graphics  and 
layouts.  The  ideal  candidate  will  possess: 
(1)  A  feel  for  type  and  page  layout,  (2)  The 
ability  to  create  clean  graphics  and/or  il¬ 
lustrations,  (3)  Sensitivity  to  photographic 
images,  (4)  Ability  to  sell  your  point  of 
view,  and  (5)  Some  experience  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  newspaper  or  magazine  produc¬ 
tion.  Send  a  resume,  tearsheets  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Personnel  Dept.,  The 
States-ltem,  3800  Howard  Ave.,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.  70140.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer  M/F. 


UBRARIAN 


ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN  wanted  to  help 
reorganize  newspaper  library.  Five  years  of 
experience  and/or  degree  in  library  sci¬ 
ence.  Excellent  fringe  benefits,  starting 
salary  of  $15,000.  Send  resume  to 
Raymond  Burnett,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  50  Blvd  of  the  Allies,  Pittsburgh, 
PA  15222. 


MAILROOM 


MIDDLE  MANAGEMENT  position,  reports 
to  circulation  director.  Medium-size  Zone 
2  daily.  Good  knowledge  of  automated 
mailroom  operation,  mechanical/technical 
aptitude  or  skills  preferred.  Position  offers 

frowth  potential.  Send  resume  to  Box 
6064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAILROOM  FOREMAN 
To  work  in  large  daily  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  7  days  a  week.  Applicant  must  be  fomil- 
iar  with  72Ps  and  be  prepared  for  some 
night  work.  Preparation  of  the  mailroom 
budget  essential  plus  control  of  weekly 
payroll  and  variances  pertaining  to  same. 
ITU  mailroom  located  in  Zone  9.  Send 
complete  resume  including  expected  sal¬ 
ary  to  Box  26326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOGRAPHER-WRITER— Skilled  fea¬ 
ture  photographer  and  writer  sought  to  as¬ 
sist  director  of  communications  at  Colgate 
University.  Duties  include  covering  the 
campus  photographically,  writing  in-depth 
features  for  an  award-winning  monthly 
magapaper,  some  assistance  with  editing 
and  design.  Required  is  a  BA  degree,  jour¬ 
nalistic  experience  and  a  special  talent  for 
portraying  an  active  intellectual,  social, 
cultural  and  sporting  life  in  print  and 
photographs.  The  position  is  available  now 
at  a  salary  commensurate  with  experience, 
up  to  $14,(X)0.  Send  resume  and  samples 
of  published  writing  and  photos  to  Person¬ 
nel  Department,  Colgate  University, 
Hamilton,  NY  13346.  An  equal  opportun¬ 
ity,  affirmative  action  employer. 


PRESSROOM 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  Head  Pressman 
needed  in  sunny  Arizona.  Pleasant  cli¬ 
mate,  scenic  surroundings,  and  a  progres¬ 
sive  company  with  benefits.  Call  or  write 
for  details.  Jim  Afinowich,  PO  Box  579, 
Nogales  AZ  85621  (602)  287-4646. 

WORKING  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— 6 
unit  Goss  Community,  supervise  3  press¬ 
men.  Excellent  pay,  benefits.  Write  Terry 
Housholder,  Daily  News-Sun,  Kendallville, 
IN  46755. 


EXPERIENCED  GOSS  COMMUNITY  press¬ 
man,  8  units,  2  folders,  some  4  color 
work,  contact  Mr  Lesnar,  toll  free  number 
1-800-843-6805,  South  Dakota. 


PRODUCTION 


PLANT  MANAGER 

fora  large  commercial  printing  plant.  Must 
have  working  knowledge  of  typesetting, 
camera,  stripping  and  heavy  emphasis  on 
offset  pressroom  operation.  Union  shop. 
Almost  new  equipment.  $30-40,0{)0  range. 
Call  Mr.  Gaye  at  (201)  791-3000. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Wanted,  experienced  Production  Manager 
to  manage  photo-comp,  camera,  press¬ 
room,  mailroom  and  job  printing  depart¬ 
ments  in  Zone  3,  resort  area  newspaper 
group.  Will  supervise  approximately  15 
employees.  Excellent  pay,  fringe  benefits. 
Must  maintain  efficient  quality  produc¬ 
tion,  prepare  budgets  and  manage  effec¬ 
tively.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
26274,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 


NORTH  JERSEY  web  offset  printer  has 
immediate  opening  for  third  shift  foreman 
on  Goss  Urbanite.  Must  be  a  strong  leader, 
quality/waste  conscious.  Good  benefits, 
wages.  Starting  salary  $15-18,000.  Call 
(201)  696-3(X)0,  ask  for  Dan  Stark,  9  to  4 
Monday-Friday. 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
For  large  metropolitan  newspaper  in  Zone 
9.  Must  be  familiar  with  mailroom  includ¬ 
ing  72P  inserting  machines  and  pressroom 
operation  including  layout  of  press  config¬ 
urations.  Prime  responsibility  will  be  in 
these  areas  but  familiarity  in  composing, 
engraving  an  asset.  Budget  preparation 
and  variances  will  be  part  of  overall  re¬ 
sponsibility  plus  ability  to  work  in  strong 
union  environment  essential.  Please  send 
resume  plus  expected  salary  to  Box  26325, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT— New 
York  City  area.  Recent  graduate  or  person 
with  1-2  years  experience  who  can  write 
releases,  help  edit  newsletter,  assist  with 
other  publications  and  do  research. 
Knowledge  of  Thoroughbred  horse  racing 
important.  Send  resume  and  writing  sam¬ 
ples  to  Box  25999,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION  in  Washington,  DC, 
seeking  an  editorial  assistant  to  handle  di¬ 
verse  writing  assignments,  including  work 
on  its  newspaper.  Background  in  newspa¬ 
per  writing  and  documentary  research 
capability  essential.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ability.  Top  fringe  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  work  samples  to  Box  26309, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


When  answering  an  E&P  Box 
number  be  sure  to  include  only 
non-returnable  clips  and  samples. 


Positions 


Wanted . . . 


ACADEMIC 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  small  daily,  the  past 
8  years;  Wall  Street  Journal  writer  and 
editor  13  years;  part-time  journalism  fac¬ 
ulty  member  7  years,  now  an  associate 
professor.  I  can  take  a  year's  leave  from 
paper  and  university  starting  this  fall.  I'd 
like  to  spend  it  teaching  journalism.  Ted 
Stanton,  317  N.  Hayes,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
(208)  882-4715. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER— Ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  with  emphasis 
on  circulation,  marketing,  cost  control. 
People  oriented,  15  years  experience.  Pre¬ 
fer  small  to  medium  community  Zones  7, 
8,  9.  Group  vice  president  age  37,  excel¬ 
lent  references.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
26306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  SALESPERSON 

Young,  hardworking.  Four  years  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Seeking  change  to  sales 
territory  that  needs  expanding  and  promo¬ 
tion  planning.  Will  relocate.  Box  26399, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


28  YEAR  OLD  SALESMAN  with  9  years  ex¬ 
perience  with  weeklies  and  daily,  also  ex¬ 
perience  in  training  new  staff  members 
and  developing  ad  promos.  Seeking  staff 
or  management  position  with  solid  organi¬ 
zation.  Minimum  requirement  $20,000. 
Box  26323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IT  TOOK  YEARS 
TO  CREATE  THIS  AD 
...  6  years  as  Classified  Manager.  4 
years  daily  newspaper  promotion/PR,  ad 
agency,  retail  copy,  plus  a  Journalism  De¬ 
gree.  All  that  preparation  is  aimed  toward 
your  daily — preferably  in  promotion.  Com¬ 
munity  involvement  is  the  key,  location  is 
secondary.  A  look  at  my  resume  will  tell 
you  more  about  the  years  that  went  into 
this  ad.  Write  Box  26907,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR  on  small  south  Georgia  daily 
newspaper  seeks  change.  Excellent  record 
and  references.  Box  26088,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TOP  NOTCH  display  ad  man  looking  to 
work  for,  buy  into  or  buy  out  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  a  Sun  Belt  State.  Write  Box 
859,  Sturgis  Ml  49091. 


ART 


HELP!  Award-winning  cartoonist/illustra¬ 
tor  being  held  captive.  Send  position  with 
large  metro.  Editorial,  news  and  feature  art 
experience.  Energetic,  fresh,  versatile  and 
too  young  to  die.  BFA.  In  the  name  of  hu¬ 
manity  .  .  .  request  samples  and  resume. 
Box  26355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


YOUNG,  HARD-WORKING,  aggressive  cir¬ 
culator  seeking  advancement  into  circula¬ 
tion  management.  Has  proven  record  with 
large  eastern  AM  in  service,  production, 
recruitment  and  business  management. 
Excellent  references.  Box  26342,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 


CIRCULATOR,  35,  12  years  experience  on 
45,000  AM  daily,  knowledge  all  areas  of 
circulation  anci  mailroom.  Box  26394, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


BRIGHT,  AGGRESSIVE  individual  seeking 
entry  level  employment  in  Editorial — 
sports,  news  or  historical  publication.  Pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  experience  limited- 
one  byline,  but  very  knowledgeable  in  all 
aspects  of  the  above.  BA  History,  MA 
American  Studies.  Excellent  work  refer¬ 
ences,  will  relocate.  Box  26031,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED,  Black  female  wishes  to 
get  back  into  newspaper  reporting.  Also 
intensely  interested  in  magazine  writing 
and  reporting.  Box  25979,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR/COPY  EDITOR — Makeup  editor  of 
mid-size  Northwest  daily  seeks  bigger  chal¬ 
lenge,  bigger  pay  on  bigger  paper.  Strong 
copy  editing,  award-winning  heads.  Have 
excelled  as  slotman,  wire  editor,  news 
editor,  Sunday  editor  and  rewrite.  Good 
organizational  skills.  Age  30,  12  years  ex¬ 
perience.  VDT  trained.  Box  25913,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  2  years  daily  experience, 
ready  for  large  daily  or  news  service.  Prefer 
Zone  2,  but  will  go  elsewhere.  Box  25914, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROVEN  SPORTS  EDITOR,  columnist,  14 
years  experience,  seeks  position  on  mid¬ 
sized  daily.  Bright  columnist,  strong  or¬ 
ganizer  of  staff.  Write  Box  231.  Onalaska, 
Wl  54650. 


FRESH  ARIZONA  STATE  journalism 
graduate  24,  seeks  first  position  any  zone. 
Chris  Callahan,  2331  W  Avalon,  Phoenix 
AZ  85015. 


PULITZER-PRIZE  nominee,  9  years  ex¬ 
perience.  major  international  fellowship 
winner.  Two  other  awards.  Now  available 
because  paper  folded.  Prefer  reporting  po¬ 
sition  in  Zone  2,  will  consider  all.  Box 
25871.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  reporting,  feature  writ¬ 
ing  experience  (15  years)  seeks  career  po¬ 
sition.  preferably  Zone  2  or  5,  but  job  po¬ 
tential  more  important  than  location. 
Available  immediately.  Contact  Box 
26083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  SPORTSWRITER,  metro  experi¬ 
ence.  Can  cover  it  all.  Have  clips  to  show 
I'm  the  one  your  sports  department  needs 
now.  Prefer  Zone  9,  but  will  consider  all. 
Box  26046,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROVEN  SPORTS  WRITER,  over  5  years 
experience  major  daily  (circulation 
100,000  '.  Freelance  work  several  publi¬ 
cations.  Awards.  Served  on  basketball, 
football  polls.  Strengths— basketball, 
football,  horse  racing,  baseball.  Columns, 
features.  Mid-20s,  college  grad  with  hon¬ 
ors.  Looking  for  solid  career  opportunity. 
Box  25884.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  with  3  years  experience 
on  Zone  2  daily  wants  to  return  to  Zone  5 
with  medium  or  large-sized  daily.  Clips  and 
resume  furnished  on  request.  Box  26223, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SYSTEMS  EDITOR.  5  years  experience 
with  2  different  VDTs.  Although  both  pa¬ 
pers  had  systems  editors,  people  came  to 
me  a  copy  editor,  for  help  and  to  learn  new 
tricks.  Math  and  science  background. 
Good  with  machines  and  gadgets.  Box 
26212,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-COPY  EDITOR  looking  for  new 
challenge  in  Zones  4,  6.  7,  8,  or  9.  Masters 
degree.  3+  years  varied  experience.  Box 
26204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  WRITER,  currently  a  reporter  on 
9000  circulation  daily  desires  job  doing 
rewrite,  features  on  city  daily.  Box  26197, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter— science,  news, 
features,  seeks  urban  weekly,  will  relocate. 
Box  26183,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  full  news  background 

wants  desk  challenge  in  Area  2.  Box 

26255,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ECONOMICS  REPORTER  seeks  cityside  or 
business  page  post  with  medium  to  large 
daily.  Solid  experience,  education.  Can 
make  economics,  finance  understandable. 
Box  26385,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NOT  AFRAID  OF  SUCCESS.  Editor,  26,  of 
major  marketing/advertising  publication 
transplanting  wife,  self  from  New  York  City 
to  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles  in  May. 
Total  3  years  experience;  formerly  edited 
weekly  newspaper  with  12,000  circulation. 
Versatile  and  hardworking.  Box  26400, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Febri 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  SECTION  got  the  blahs?  Give 
pages  a  lift  with  this  veteran  sportswriter- 
columnist.  Coverage  ranges  from  sand  lots 
to  pros.  Full  knowledge  of  VDTs,  layout  as 
well  as  overall  offset  operation.  Will  relo¬ 
cate  anywhere.  Excellent  references.  Box 
26023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  WRITER  looking  for  spot  on 
medium  or  large  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Over  five  years  experience  in  copy  editing 
and  layout.  Have  been  wire  editor  and  fea¬ 
ture  and  review  writer.  J  grad.  (804)  627- 
4954.  Box  26011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR,  skilled  in  developing 
legislative  newsletters,  speeches,  and  en¬ 
tertainment  features  stressing  human 
interest  seeks  challenging  position.  Box 
26012,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD  WINNING  writer,  6  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  reporting,  copy  editing  and  edito¬ 
rial  writing,  seeks  writing  or  desk  job  on  a 
metro,  any  Zone.  Box  26270,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  IS  MY  LIFE.  Now  I'd 
like  it  to  be  my  job.  Fine  arts  magazine 
writer  seeks  meaty  critic’s  slot  on  daily  in 
Zone  8  or  9.  Experienced  beat  reporter, 
feature  writer.  Have  reviewed  films,  plays, 
music,  etc.  Univ  of  Southern  California 
masters  in  cinema.  Box  26266,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXTRAORDINARY  JOURNALIST:  foreign 
correspondent,  diplomatic  reporter,  war 
correspondent,  editor.  Do  you  have  a  chal¬ 
lenge  worthy  of  me?  Box  26267,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  with  editing 
experience  on  weeklies  and  dailies. 
Homesick  for  New  England.  Willing  to  start 
anywhere  on  Zone  1  paper.  References, 
resumes,  clips.  Gordon  D.  King,  704 
Maurer  St,  PO  Box  877,  Wilton  lA  52778. 
(319)  732-2906. 


REPORTER  with  4  years  experience  on 
daily,  twice-weekly  seeks  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  on  mid-sized  daily.  Prefer  Zones  3,  9, 
but  open  to  others.  Box  26263,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


EDITORIAL  WRITER— wants  to  join  you!  I 
am  young,  experienced  and  have  Masters 
Degree.  Forte  is  foreign  affairs,  but  can 
well  handle  national,  state  and  local  issues 
too.  Box  26208,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  JERSEY  BOUND.  I've  tried  other 
states,  now  I’m  heading  for  a  good  New 
Jersey  daily  that  will  utilize  my  talents  as 
an  editor,  editorial  writer,  or  newsroom 
manager.  Professional  who  will  relieve  pub¬ 
lisher  of  editorial  department  problems. 
Top  references.  Box  26203,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THIS  MORNING  I  had  an  idea  for  the  cover 
of  my  feature  section.  I  chose  an  artist,  a 
photographer  and  a  reporter,  related  my 
idea  and  asked  for  their  suggestions.  To¬ 
morrow  the  results  will  be  displayed  with 
bright  graphics  and  superb  writing.  Tomor¬ 
row  I'll  nave  another  bright  idea.  Tomorrow 
my  10  years  of  experience  could  be  work¬ 
ing  for  your  lifestyle,  feature  or  entertain¬ 
ment  section.  Box  26384,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MULTI-LINGUAL  WRITER— (German, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish)  news,  features, 
especially  travel.  3  years  experience.  Want 
job  which  will  allow  use  of  writing  and  ling¬ 
ual  skills.  Box  26341,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FIVE  YEAR  VETERAN  on  medium  to  large 

dailies  seeks  new  assignment,  challenge.  I 

have  a  good  job  but  looking  for  specialty 

assignment,  no  opening  here.  Awards  for 

writing.  Box  26335,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUTDOOR  WRITER 

Regionally  syndicated  outdoor  columnist, 
33,  seeks  position  with  single  publication 
or  group.  Solid  newspaper  background,  7 
years  experience.  Don  Frost,  Route  4, 
Murphysboro,  IL  62966 or  (618)  684-2267. 


EXPERIENCED  newsman  seeks  profes¬ 
sional  challenge  as  editor  or  writer.  Wide 
range  of  interests,  good  nose  for  commun¬ 
ity  journalism,  responsibly  creative.  Box 
26315,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


I  WANT  to  write  clearly  for  a  friendly  (Zone 
7?)  newspaper.  Late  20s,  history  degree, 
experience,  good  with  camera.  Box  26383, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER  with  track 
record  of  accuracy,  power,  humor  and 
depth  in  hard  news,  features,  columns  and' 
editorials  seeks  work  in  Zone  1,  2,  or  3. 
Nine  years  experience  includes  desk 
editorship,  photography  and  cartooning. 
Working  knowledge  of  Spanish.  Contact 
Mark  Winheld,  405  Meadow  Ln,  Sandusky, 
OH  44870.  (419)  625-2990. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  35,  has  spent  the  past 
decade  covering  major  league  and  major 
college  sports  for  suburban  paper,  seeks 
added  responsibility  as  columnist  and/or 
sports  editor.  Box  26381,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CHALLENGE  ME! 

Editor/Newseditor,  strong  on  local  news, 
staff  development.  Circulation-building 
record  against  competition,  major  news 
awards.  Experienced  10,000-50,000  circu¬ 
lation  range.  I  thrive  on  the  tough  jobs.  Let 
me  see  vour  paper  with  first  letter.  Box 
26377,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHIEF  EDITOR  of  national  business 
magazine  seeks  top  or  high  spot  on  busi¬ 
ness  page  of  metropolitan  daily.  Box 
26374,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SIX  YEARS  REPORTING,  editing  and  lay¬ 
out  experience.  Want  to  relocate  in  Zone  3, 
medium  to  metro.  Strong  in  local  news. 
Box  26368,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENGLISH  YOUTH,  BA  (honors)  English  and 
MA  (American  literature),  some  French, 
writing  experience,  seeks  work  in  US.  Box 
26357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR,  hard-working  7-year  pro 
seeks  genuine  challenge  on  any  size  daily 
in  Arizona  or  New  Mexico.  Prize  winner 
with  a  rounded  experience.  Box  26354, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


TIRED  OF  BEING  QUERIED? 
QUERY  US  FIRSTI! 

New  York  based  photographer  and  writer 
with  vast  city  book  experience  teaming  up 
for  freelance  assignments:  Giuffre,  687 
Tenth  St,  Brooklyn  NY  11215,  or  call  (212) 
788-7367. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


HIGHLY  ENERGETIC,  dedicated  photo¬ 
journalist  with  3  years  experience  with 
medium  sized  weekly  chain,  periodicals, 
and  varied  freelance  assignments,  seeks 
opportunity  with  daily  in  any  Zone.  Versed 
in  all  facets  of  layout  design/make  up,  pic¬ 
ture  editing:  pictorial  features  a  specialty. 
BA  degree.  Resume  and  portfolio  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  26318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


AMBITIOUS,  award-winning  1976  BSJ 
graduate  with  eye  for  news,  and  photo¬ 
graphic  background  to  translate  news  to 
pictures.  Seeks  photojournalist  position  in 
New  England  area;  Northwestern 
University-Medill  and  RIT  formal  training. 
Will  consider  any  stimulating  offers.  Box 
25911,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST — Experienced.  Will¬ 
ing  to  move.  Work  with  color  and  black  and 
white.  Young  and  learn  fast.  Box  260^. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


READY  TO  HAVE  a  serious  Photo/Graphics 
improvement  p^'ogram?  I  have  9  years  var¬ 
ied  professional  experience  and  am  eager 
to  begin  working  with  you.  All  things  negot¬ 
iable,  prefer  coastal  area.  Code  A401, 
NPPA  PO  Box  1146,  Durham  NC  27702. 


PRODUCTION 


CAMERA/PLATE  FOREMAN— b/w,  4  color. 
17  years  experience.  Proven  record  in 
cost,  quality  control.  All  Zones,  the  Is¬ 
lands,  South  America.  Box  26261,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER:  Heavy  experi¬ 
ence  with  CompuGraphic  typesetters  and 
CompuType  (Harris)  front  end  systems. 
Experienced  in  merging  and  updating  pro¬ 
duction  departments.  Prefer  small  daily  or 
large  weekly  in  California,  Arizona  or 
Nevada  area.  Box  26272,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG.  ENERGETIC,  college  graduate. 
Excellent  knowledge  of  mailroom  opera¬ 
tions.  Mechanical/technical  aptitude. 
Some  knowledge  of  offset  Goss  Metro 
press,  circulation  and  daily  ABC.  Labor 
negotiations  experience.  Prefer  Zone  5  or 
3.  Box  26277,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  presently  same 
position  with  50K  PM  daily.  Recognized 
heavy  weight  in  new  technologies.  Experi¬ 
enced  from  lobby  through  loading  plat¬ 
form.  Excellent  record.  Absolute  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  25844,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


RECESSION?  12-year  corporate  pro  will 
boost  your  sales  with  polished  PR, 
magazine,  sales  promotion  experience. 
Box  26291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


VERSATILE  USAF  Information  Officer 
seeks  responsible  position  in  corporate 
communications  or  magazines.  I've 
packed  a  lot  into  a  few  years — USAF 
Academy,  MA  International  Affairs.  USAF 
pilot  and  numerous  freelance  articles  pub¬ 
lished.  Now  I'm  29  and  I  want  to  dig  some 
roots  and  "grow"  with  the  right  firm.  High¬ 
est  references.  Box  25786,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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U.S.-China  agree 
to  exchange  reporters 


By  I.  William  Hill 

After  almost  seven  years  of  solemn  but 
futile  negotiation  for  an  exchange  of  re¬ 
porters  between  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  and  United  States,  final  approval 
was  given  this  week  (Jan.  30)  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  light-hearted  good  humor. 

Word  leaked  out  from  the  White  House 
soon  after  the  third  session  of  talks  be¬ 
tween  President  Carter  and  China’s  Dep¬ 
uty  Prime  Minister  Teng  Hsaio-Ping. 

The  President  was  reported  to  have 
told  Teng  that  the  United  States  felt 
strongly  about  the  need  for  a  free  ex¬ 
change  of  journalists. 

The  Chinese  leader  agreed  it  was  a 
good  idea  and  then  Carter  sounded  a  note 
of  caution:  “I  must  warn  you,”  he  was 
reported  to  have  said  through  an  interpre¬ 
ter,  “American  journalists  will  feel  free  to 
report  on  everything  just  as  they  see  it.  In 


fact.  I’d  like  to  send  you  about  ten 
thousand  of  them.” 

Teng  was  described  as  protesting,  with 
a  laugh:  “That’s  too  many.” 

At  the  State  Department,  it  was  said 
that  China  has  agreed  to  accept  reporters 
from  the  Associated  Press,  United  Press 
International,  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post.  At  the  same  time, 
the  New  China  News  Agency  will  be  es¬ 
tablishing  a  news  bureau  in  Washington. 

The  day  before  the  White  House  ag¬ 
reement,  Teng  told  U.S.  Defense  Secre¬ 
tary  Harold  Brown  at  a  luncheon  meeting 
that  he  was  getting  used  to  dealing  with 
the  American  reporters  who  have  visited 
Peking. 

“They’re  a  powerful  group,”  Teng 
said. 

Brown’s  rejoinder:  “So  long  as  you  let 
them  take  a  few  pictures,  they’ll  be 
reasonable.” 


Small  daily  paper 
adds  an  ombudsman 

Richard  D.  Carreno,  a  freelance  writer, 
has  begun  a  column  of  news  criticism  for 
the  Southhridge  (Mass.)  Evening  News. 

In  launching  the  column  Loren  Ghig- 
lione,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  News, 
comments,  “I  suspect  we’re  the  smallest 
daily  in  the  country — 6,200  circulation — 
to  have  an  ombudsman.  The  only  other 
paper  in  New  England  with  one  is  the 
Boston  Globe." 

Carreno  has  been  a  regular  freelance 
contributor  to  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Coarant  and  Boston  Globe  and  for  7  years 
(until  December  of  1978)  worked  as  a 
reporter,  feature  writer,  and  copy  editor 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 


New  address 

The  Alicia  Patterson  Foundation  has  a 
new  address:  122  East  42nd.  st..  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017  and  a  new  deadline  for 
applications:  October  I. 


Pa.  Supreme  Court  upholds 
Pittsburgh  Press  on  job  ads 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
has  affirmed  a  lower  court  ruling  that 
anyone  looking  for  a  job  has  the  right  to 
advertise  his  or  her  sex,  race,  religion, 
ancestry  and  age. 

The  January  24  majority  opinion  in  af¬ 
firming  the  earlier  order  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Court,  upheld  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  in  its  contention  that  an  individual’s 
rights  under  the  First  Amendment  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  are  improp¬ 
erly  restricted  by  a  provision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Act. 

The  case  goes  back  to  1975  when  the 
Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Commis¬ 
sion  charged  the  Press  with  violation  of 
Section  5(e)  of  the  Act  by  publishing 
“situation  wanted”  advertisements  al¬ 
leged  to  be  unlawful  under  Section  5(g) 
because  the  ads  identified  the  advertiser’s 
sex,  race,  religion,  or  age. 

The  Commission  ordered  the  Press  to 
cease  and  desist  from  publishing  such 
“situation  wanted”  advertisements. 

The  Press  policy  was  to  publish  such 
ads  exactly  as  submitted  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

On  appeal,  the  Commonwealth  Court 
July  21 ,  1977,  reversed  the  Commission’s 
order  and  ruled  that  the  sub-section  5(g) 
was  unconstitutional.  The  Commission 
filed  an  appeal  in  August  of  1977  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court. 

Pittsburgh  Press  Editor  John  Troan 
said  following  the  January  24  ruling,  that 
he  was  pleased  “the  Pennsylvania  Su¬ 
preme  Court  agrees  with  the  Pittsburgh 
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Press  that  in  this  free  country  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  seeking  a  job  is  free  to 
describe  himself  or  herself  in  any  way  the 
individual  pleases — and  that  a  newspaper 
is  free  to  publish  it.  Such  freedom  is 
guaranteed  under  the  very  first  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  and  it  is 
regrettable  that  any  governmental  agency 
would  even  challenge  it.” 

In  the  January  24  opinion.  Justice 
Louis  L.  Manderino  of  Monessen, 
Westmoreland  County,  wrote  that:  “The 
prospective  employees’  use  of  prohibited 
employment  criteria  in  an  advertisement 
cannot  reasonable  be  said  to  aid  an 
employer  who  might  be  predisposed  to 
utilize  such  forbidden  criteria.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  such  forbidden  criteria — age,  sex, 
race,  color,  etc.  is  readily  obtainable  by 
the  employer  simply  by  scheduling  a 
pre-employment  interview,  or  by  reques¬ 
tion  submission  of  an  employment  re¬ 
sume.  Any  effect  that  enforcement  of 
Section  5(g)  might  have  on  reducing 
employment  discrimination  made  illegal 
by  Section  5(e)  is  thus  too  speculative  to 
justify  Section  5(g)’s  direct  restriction  on 
the  advertiser’s  freedom  of  expression.” 

The  Supreme  Court  vote  was  5-1 ,  with 
Justice  Robert  N.  Nix  of  Phialdelphia  dis¬ 
senting  and  one  judge  abstaining  because 
he  was  in  the  process  of  mandatory  re¬ 
tirement. 

Nix’  dissenting  opinion  stated  in  part, 
“The  majority  seeks  to  disguise  the  ille¬ 
gality  by  characterizing  the  content  of 
these  ads  as  a  mere  expression  of  the 
applicants’  ‘job  qualifications,  abilities. 


personal  experience,  or  educational  his¬ 
tory.’  This  gloss  does  not  dismiss  the 
controlling  fact  that  the  qualifications 
sought  to  be  communicated  are  not 
legitimate  concerns  in  the  employment 
decision  and  are  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  discriminatory  hiring  deci¬ 
sions.  It  is  not  simply  a  request  to  be  hired 
as  the  majority  contends,  rather  it  seeks 
to  pollute  the  hiring  decision  by  introduc¬ 
ing  the  prohibited  considerations.” 

Justice  Manderino’s  opinion  noted: 
“The  Press  did  not  contend  before  the 
Commonwealth  Court  that  the  state  may 
not  prohibit  discriminatory  employment 
practices.  It  argued,  however,  that  the 
restriction  of  the  freedom  of  expression 
contained  in  Section  5(g)  is  not  necessary 
to  promote  that  legitimate  state  objective. 
We  agree  with  the  Press  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  not  shown  that  the  prior  restraint 
of  Section  5(g)  is  necessary  to  promote 
this  legitimate  state  interest  .  .  .” 


Ingersoll  buys 
shopper  paper 

The  weekly  Milford  (Conn.)  Reporter, 
ad  circular  with  34,000  distribution,  has 
been  sold  by  publisher  Edward  Smith  to 
Ingersoll  Publications,  owner  of  the  Mil¬ 
ford  Daily  Citizen. 

Smith  will  continue  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

Richard  J.  Hartford,  Milford  Citizen 
publisher,  assumes  added  responsibility 
of  publisher  of  the  Reporter.  Latter 
paper  will  continue  at  4  Broad  St.,  Bran¬ 
ford,  until  a  new  Milford  Citizen  plant  is 
completed. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  3,  1979 


Harris  technology 


In  newspaper  I 

production,  I 

Harris  puts  innovative  I 

technology  to  work,  I 

saving  time  and  | 

money  for  papers 
throughout  the 
world.  With  copy 
processing  systems, 
advertising  layout 
terminals,  photo¬ 
composition  equipment,  I 

satellite  transmission  I 

systems,  web  offset 
presses,  inserting  and 
mailroom  equipment. 

For  medium-size  dailies 
Harris  offset  presses  are 
setting  the  standard  for  reliability,  color  quality  and  flexibility, 
with  nearly  300  units  in  operation  worldwide. 

And  now,  Harris  offers  a  new  electronic  control  system  that 
can  get  these  presses  on  edition  even  faster.  Boost  pressroom 
operating  efficiency.  Reduce  paper  waste. 

For  information  on  the  Harris  newspaper  production  system,  write 
Harris  Corporation,  Melbourne,  Florida  32919. 


Harris  1650  web  offset  press  and 
computerized  makeready  control  system 


COMMUNICATION  AND 
INFORMATION  PROCESSING 


Has  your  newspaper  submitted 
entries  for  these  important  awards? 

WALKER  STONE  FOR  EDITORIAL  WRITING:  Named  for  the  late  editor-in- 
chief  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  and  given  for  outstanding  achievement  in 
1978  in  the  field  of  newspaper  editorial  writing.  There  is  a  $1000  cash  prize  and 
plaque,  and  a  second  prize  of  $500.  Postmark  deadline  for  entries:  Feb.  12 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN  FOR  CONSERVATION  REPORTING:  Prizes  totaling 
$8500  will  be  awarded.  There  will  be  one  grand  prize  of  $2500  and  plaque,  with 
the  remaining  $6000  to  be  divided  into  two  categories,  one  for  reporters  on  papers 
with  more  than  100,000  circulation,  and  the  other  to  reporters  on  papers  with  less 
than  100,000.  Two  prizes  in  each  category:  one  of  $2000  and  another  of  $1000. 

Work  must  have  been  published  in  a  newspaper  in  1978.  Postmark  deadline: 

Feb.  20. 

ROY  W.  HOWARD  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE  REPORTING:  Given  for  out¬ 
standing  public  service  by  newspapers,  TV,  and  radio  stations  during  1978.  Two 
bronze  plaques  and  cash  grants  not  to  exceed  $2500  will  be  awarded,  one  to  a 
newspaper  and  one  to  a  TV  or  radio  station.  Three  runnerup  prizes  of  $1000  will 
be  awarded,  one  to  a  newspaper,  one  to  a  TV  station,  and  one  to  a  radio  station. 
Address  broadcast  entries  to  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  500  Central  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202.  Postmark  deadline:  March  1. 


Address  newspaper  entries  to 

Scripps-Howard  Foundation 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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